EDITORIAL FOREWARD 


In the previous issue our "Editorial Preface" traced the development 
of the Bulletin into an international papyrological journal. Over the years 
several colleagues on both sides of the Atlantic have advised the editors 
on a variety of matters. As a result of discussions that we begun at the 
International Congress in Vienna, we have now formally established an 
international "Advisory Board" (see inside title page) that will continue to 
provide advice to the editors in its present configuration for the next five 
years (until 2007). 


Readers of the Bulletin may be interested to hear that Anne E. 
Haeckl was the recipient of the Women's Classical Caucus 2001 Best Oral 
Paper Award for her "Brothers or Lovers? À New Reading of the 'Tondo of 
the Two Brothers' from Antinoopolis." A revised version of that paper ap- 
peared in BASP 38 (2001) 63-78. 


The present volume of BASP is divided into two main sections. The 
first, contains publications, republications, and discussions of literary and 
documentary texts, and several essays on various aspects of Graeco- 
Roman and early Arab Egypt (pp. 7-164). The second section consists of 
reviews of some very important recent publications (pp. 165-241); a sub- 
stantial segment of this section is dedicated to a special review article of 
the editio princeps and the editio minor of the new Posidippus-the first, 
in fact, co-authored review article to appear in BASP. Contributions in 
both sections are arranged alphabetically by author name. 


Once again the present issue was produced camera-ready in the Pa- 
pyrology Rooms, Harlan Hatcher Graduate Library, University of Michi- 
gan, on a Mac G4 computer and was printed on a Hewlett-Packard 
LaserJet 5000GN at 1200 dpi. The editors wish to express their thanks to 
this institution for making its facilities available to the journal. Special 
thanks are due in particular to Professor Thelma K. Thomas, Associate 
Dean of the Rackham School of Graduate Studies at the University of 
Michigan, for financial support towards editing this and the next issue of 
the Bulletin. Such support is vital for the continued publication and im- 
provement of BASP and is always appreciated. Finally, we wish to thank 
Lauren Caldwell, Ph.D. candidate in Classical Studies, for her editorial 
assistance. 


Traianos Gagos 
Editor-in-Chief, and 
President, ASP 
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À Declaration of Property 
from the Michigan Collection 


P.Mich. inv. 6600 9 cm x 8.5 cm 60/61 A.D. 
Plate 1 Soknopaiou Nesos 


The top and bottom of this dark brown papyrus are broken. Ad- 
ditionally, a wedge shaped piece is missing from its lower left cor- 
ner. Only the right margin, which varies from .5 to 1 cm., remains 
partially preserved. The papyrus was purchased in 1933-34, and a 
note on the original folder states that it came from Dimeh, an origin 
seemingly confirmed by the first extant line. The text is written 
with the fibers in a clear, confident hand. 


The document is a property declaration ordered by the prefect 
Lucius Julius Vestinus and reported by a resident of Soknopaiou 
Nesos. Related àäxoypapai are M.Chr. 214 dating from 60/61 (first 
published as BGU I 112), P.Oxy. II 250 (60/61), and SB XII 10788a 
(May/June 61)? Julius Vestinus' àxoypoaq" was an attempt to up- 
date the records of property holdings and should be distinguished 
from the regular census of 61.3 General óxoypoqaí of this type were 
decreed by other prefects. That of Marcus Mettius Rufus (89—91/92) 
is known from P.Oxy. II 237, col. VIII.27-43 (= Sel.Pap. II 219 = 
Jur.Pap. 59 = M.Chr. 192). This prefect ordered all property owners 
to register their possessions with the property record office within 
six months, all lenders to register mortgages, and all others with 
claims on property to register them; also the registrants were di- 


1 All dates are A.D. unless otherwise stated. 

2 On the dates of these papyri, see G. Parassoglou, "Property Records of L. 
Pompeius, L.F., Tribu Pollia, Niger," BASP 7(1970) 92-3. In addition, Stud.Pal. 
XXII 175, a later supplemental declaration, refers back to Vestinus' àroypagn. 

3 Only two returns have survived from this house-to-house census; see R.S. 


Bagnall and B.W. Frier, The Demography of Roman Egypt (Cambridge 1994) 184- 
5 and overall on the census, ibid. 1—30. 
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rected to declare the source of each of the properties in their posses- 
sion.* Julius Vestinus' decree must have followed similar lines, as 
some of these requirements are addressed in the present papyrus. 
Further, Mettius Rufus complained that public records were in dis- 
array despite the best efforts of his predecessors which implies that 
Julius Vestinus acted similarly.5 


The related &xoypaqai fall within Nero's seventh year which 
began in October 60.6 P. Mich inv. 6600 should be contemporary 
with these declarations. 


[vox ]atov[ Nûcolv tc ‘HpakAsidov ue- 
[p ](óoc: Kate và brò TOV kpatictov 
[In]yeuóvoc Agvkiov TovAiov Oùncrei- 
4 [vov] xpoctetayuéva àrmoypapouat 
[tò dnépyxov wot eic trv £vecvocav 
[nluépav xadapòv a0 operne ox0o- 
[®Mxnc kai ravtòc èLeyfunuartoc 
8 [£v] [mu xpo ]keuévni kbuni tétap- 


4P.Oxy. II 237, col. VIII.31-4: kedevo oùv névrac TOÙC Kvfjtopac Evidc 
unvov ÊE anoypa | pacta tv idiav Ktmeuw eic tv TOV évkvriceov P_BALODHKNV kai 
tovc daveLctàc dc àv Exwct dronkac kai toùc GAAouc | óca àv Exact dikara, 
TV dì anoypagpynv xowícOocav ÔNAOUVTEC TOÛEV ÉKACTOC vOv Uxapxóvvov 
kavapéBmkev eic adtodc | ñ Ktyc{e}ic. On this decree and on property 
declarations in general, see H.J. Wolff, Das Recht der griechischen Papyri 
Agyptens in der Zeit der Ptolemäer und des Prinzipats Il: Organisation und 
Kontrolle des privaten Rechtsverkehrs (Munich 1978) 222-35. 


5 P.Oxy. II 237, col. VIII 28-31: KAaótoc “Apetoc ó tov 'OEvpuyxs(xov 
ctpammyòc [£]órjkocév por ute và ióv]ovikà pre và ônulécia | rpéyuata vv 
kaðńKovcav Aaupdavetv Ovotkncuv 61a TO EK TOAAGV xpóvov un Kad’ Ov ÉDEL TPOTOV 
@kovonyncdat và Ev TH TOV Ev| KTNCEWV BiBlodnkn àuva[c fpœouata, Kkaitor MOAAGKiC 
KpuÜtv UNO TOV TPO ÉUOU &rápyov THC Seovcyc avtà TUXELV ExavopDD | ceoc. 


6 Cf. Parassoglou, op.cit. (above, n. 2) for the dates of these papyri; for Nero's 
regnal year, see D. Kienast, Rémische Kaisertabelle (Darmstadt 1996) 96-8; on 
the "sacred" seventh and eighth years, G. Geraci, "Gli anni settimo e ottavo 'sacri' 
di Nerone in Egitto: un'ipotesi," Aegyptus 70 (1990) 97-111. 
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[tov ..... ....].oixiac Kai avc 
[..... ..... ..... Ro &&owov[o-] 
[uo À Kai xpocay]opéGor xpó[epov] 
12 [xpocayy]eXov oc ó fjyyeu[ ov 
7 OpELtAnc 


_ from Soknopaiou Nesos of the Heracleides division. In ac- 
cordance with the commands of the most noble prefect Lucius 
Julius Vestinus, I register my property, up to the present day free 
from debt, mortgage and every kind of pledge in the aforementioned 
village, a fourth | of a house and courtyard ` [and if] I alienate 
or add [to this] by purchase I will give notice beforehand as the pre- 
fect . 


2 M.Chr. 214 begins ó[vx](i[y]po«qov [äxloypalplnc | Auuovio 
[kai Capar]imvi y[vu]vo[cvap]x(ricacu) [cf. BL I, 21] | BuBkopuAcs, 
[rc é]v “Apcuvoet[t(@v) xóA(s)] | óquoctac BiflMoënkme | rapa 
IIacóEeoc vo[v] Hañcroc tov Mvo(c) | iepéoc vov ó[xó] Kapavidoc 
tnc ‘Hp(axAeidov) | uepidoc. For the suggestion y[eyuu]va- 
[cuxp]x(nkócu), see BL VI, 10; J. Oates, "Ptolemais Euergetis and 
the City of the Arsinoites," BASP 12 (1975) 115 suggests 'Apcu- 
voei[t(y) vou(o)]. The present text likewise may have opened with 
àvtiypapov äroypapnc if this papyrus was a copy kept by the regis- 
trant. If, instead, it was an original submission, there may have 
been a notation made by a secretary of the record keepers in Arsi- 
noe as in, e.g., P. Mich. III 179.1: £A(9m) v (Etouc) 'Exewp ky or more 
fully as in, e.g., P.Mich. III 180.1: Kétto(c) ypa(uuatevc) cecn(uei- 
wpa). (Etouc) ve Mec(opn) 9 (this type of notation also could be sub- 
scribed as the editors point out). Whether at the top or bottom of 
the papyrus, such a notation would have appeared either before or 
after the extant part of our text. Since, however, the papyrus comes 
from Soknopaiou Nesos it seems more likely that this was a copy for 
the property owner, but we cannot be certain. The addressees of the 
present text were probably the same record keepers mentioned in 
the Berlin papyrus (the beginning of P.Oxy. II 250 is lost). The 
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names of these record keepers and their titles as well as napa 
which stood before the name of the registrant would take up 79 let- 
ters or approximately three lines. The name and occupation of the 
owner/registrant before vov ó[xó] Kapavidoc thc ‘Hp(axAetdov) 
uepidoc use 25 letters or about one line. Accordingly, four or five 
lines are probably lost at the beginning (including the first line in 
the transcript, X). 


Cox | vox]atov[ Nncolv: See S. Daris, Dizionario v. 4 pt. 3, 
296—301. 

3-4 Aevxiov TovXiov Oùnctei [vov]: See P. Bureth, "Le préfet 
d'Egypte (30 av. J.C.-297 ap. J.C.): Etat présent de la documenta- 
tion en 1973," ANRW 10.1 (Berlin 1988) 478, and, additionally, G. 
Bastianini, "Il prefetto d'Egitto (30 a.C.—297 d.C.) Addenda 
(1973-1985)," ANRW 10.1 (Berlin 1988) 505-17. 


8-9 tétap|[tov. .... ] : The property was most likely pur- 
chased or inherited (there does not appear to be sufficient space to 
indicate that it was ceded to the declarant). If purchased, the date 
of the sale and the seller may be mentioned, e.g., M.Chr. 214.19—22: 
a&noypaqowar --- oikiav, Av Hyopaca | xoà Ovvag[p]uoc vov Met- 
copaimoc [cf. BL X, 11] | tœ s (ter) Népovoc KAavdtov Kaicapoc | 
CeBactoù Tepuavikov AvtoKpatopoc or omitted, e.g., P. Mich. III 
180.6-10: &xoyp(aqouct) --- tv nyépaca oikiav. If it was inherited, 
the origin of the property would have been stated. Even 1f the in- 
formation was in shortened form, there is not enough space in line 9 
to indicate that the property was purchased. In this case, perhaps 
tétap | [tov uépoc natpiIK(dv) oikiac Kat adine (untpi]k(6v), 
nannt]k(év), or uauur]k(6v) also are possible). The abbreviation, 
needed for space, is attested for each of the possible adjectives. The 
trace, however, of the unread letter before o does not fit Kk, nor is 
there any sign of an abbreviation stroke. The trace rather resem- 
bles part of a horizontal stroke or the top of o. Since c and o are 
more likely than x, uépo]c seems more probable; thus possibly 
1évap | [tov óyóoov uépolc oikiac kai avine (c£, e.g., BGU XV 
2478.6: [tò oxápxov Hultv tétaptov óyóovv (read: óyóoov) uépoc 
oikiac Kafi avAñc). This latter possibility is more plausible 
palaeographically and, if correct, means that the property most 
likely was purchased, a fact which must have been made clear in 
the following line. 
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LO. 151: 2. .Jro: If the text read tétap|[tov 6yôoov 
uépolc oikiac kai adAnc in the preceding line, perhaps in the 
present line we should expect: [ő nyépaca &àv dè vov]vo. For 6 ny6- 
paca, cf., e.g., M.Chr. 316, col. 1.20-1: tpitov uépoc èx tc aùlrlñc 
oiktac, 6 1yópaca mpdtepov ---. P.Mich. III 180.10 mentioned in 
the previous note, omits the date of purchase and the buyer of the 
property. The reading Jro motivates the reconstruction of the 
second part of the lacuna. t seems certain, especially since other 
possibilities, x or y, make no sense here. If the reading is correct, 
tov|to seems probable. éav dè tov}to is not attested in àùroypaqpai; 
rather we find éav dé xu, e.g., P.Mich. III 181.11, but the deviation 
seems tolerable. 

10-11  &E&owkov[o| uo f] koi xpocoy]opóGov: cf. P.Col. VIII 
213.19-20: éEorkovouoi À koi [xpoclalyopätur and also M.Chr. 
214.23-4: éEowovouñco | ñ kai xpocoyo[p ]ácov for the only paral- 
lels. On the superfluous addition of v to w in final position (also in 
line 12), see F.T. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the 
Roman and Byzantine Periods I (Milan 1976) 185. 


11-12 npó[spov | xpocoyy]gXov: The same two texts mentioned 
in the previous note again provide the only parallels; P.Col. VIII 
213.20: xpóvepov xp[o]cavyeXov and M.Chr. 214.24—5: xpóvepov | 
npocayygeXox. See the previous note for v added to o. 

12 óc ó nysu[óv: BGU I 112.25 ends we ékeXeocOnu cf. also the 
decree of Mettius Rufus mentioned in the introduction: KeAXevw oov 
HAVTAC TOÙC KTÝTOpAC K.t.A. (P.Oxy. II 237 col. VIIL31). Thus, wc ó 
hyEeulov &kéAeuce seems possible. If &xéAevce is right, perhaps the 
first syllable stood at the end of the line with the remainder on the 
following line. Even with this addition line 12 would be shorter 
than the others. On the left side, however, it is difficult to imagine 
another word that could have stood before xpocayy]eXov. This 
phrase completes the registration, but as mentioned above, a docket 
of the BiBAtomvAGaKec may have been added below, as in, e.g., P.Oxy. 
IV 715.34-7 (= M.Chr. 212). 


ROBERT CALDWELL 
University of Michigan 


(to Caldwell, "A Declaration of Property ...") Plate 1 


P.Mich. inv. 6600 


(Image digitally reproduced with the permission of 
the Papyrology Collection, Univesity of Michigan) 
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Un "Notre-Pére" en copte 
à Médinet Abou 


Le temple funéraire de Ramsès III à Médinet Abou, situé sur la 
rive gauche du Nil, dans la montagne thébaine, fut largement 
réoccupé à l'époque copte. Une petite ville du nom de Djémé s'était 
installée dans les ruines du temple.! De nombreux graffitis grecs et 
coptes témoignent de cette occupation. W.F. Edgerton a publié des 
fac-similés de la plupart de ces inscriptions en 1937.2 Seules 
quelques inscriptions n'ont pas été reprises par W.F. Edgerton: il 
s'agit de deux noms gravés sur les colonnes de la grande église de 


1 On trouvera une présentation du site de Djémé et la bibliographie afférente 
dans T.G. Wilfong, "Western Thebes in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries: A 
Bibliographic Survey of Jéme and Its Surroundings," BASP 26 (1989) 89-145, en 
part. 96-103. On trouvera une présentation synthétique de la ville copte installée 
dans le temple de Médinet Abou dans P. Grossmann, "Madinat Habu," Copt.Enc. 
5 (1991) 1496-7. 


2 W.F. Edgerton, Medinet Habu Graffiti Facsimiles, OIP 36 (Chicago 1937) 
pl. 92-102 (n° 342-405). Quelques inscriptions grecques avaient déjà été publiées 
par G. Lefebvre (cf. G. Lefebvre, Recueil des inscriptions grecques / chrétiennes 
d'Égypte (Le Caire 1907) n° 368-76). — Précédemment, plusieurs inscriptions 
avaient été copiées par des savants francais dont les dessins ont été publiés dans 
la Description de l'Égypte V, pl. 55, n° 25-30: - n° 25: graffiti démotique (= 
Edgerton 246, la fin des lignes 2 et 3); - n° 26: légende des peintures murales de 
l'église consacré à Saint Ménas (= Edgerton 395 b, c et d, la deuxième ligne de 
chaque inscription); - n? 27: légende des peintures murales de l'église consacré à 
Saint Ménas (= Edgerton 395, c, d et f, la troisième ligne de chaque inscription); - 
n? 28: légende des peintures murales de l'église consacré à Saint Ménas (- 
Edgerton 395, b, c et d, la premiére ligne de chaque inscription); - n? 29: graffiti 
grec ou copte (= Edgerton 350; Brunsch 10; SEG. XXXIII 1330; SB XVIII 13800); 
- n? 30: graffiti grec ou copte (= Edgerton n? 353; Lefebvre 369 et 370; Brunsch 
13; SEG XXXIII 1332; SB XVIII 13802). De maniére générale, ces inscriptions 
sont mal copiées (cf. H.E. Winlock et W.E. Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius at 
Thebes I (New York 1926) 5, n. 2 "ill-copied"). 
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Djémé (publiés par L. Stern)? et d'une inscription placée sur le 
deuxiéme pilier de la rangée est du cóté du portique dans la 
deuxiéme cour (publiée par G. Lefebvre).* Sur base des fac-similés 
de W.F. Edgerton, W. Brunsch a réalisé une édition des inscriptions 
grecques et coptes de Médinet Abou5. 


L'inscription du "Notre-Pére," reproduite en fac-similé par W.F. 
Edgerton (op.cit. [n. 2], pl. 342), se trouvait dans la première cour 
du temple de Médinet Abou, dans l'angle sud-est, sur le mur est (cf. 
ibid. "Localisation fig. 1"). Le mur du temple a été plátré pour 
servir de support à l'inscription. Suite à l'usure du temps, le plátre 
s'est fortement effrité et l'inscription était trés dégradée lorsque le 
fac-similé a été réalisé: il n'en restait que quelques fragments, 
principalement ll. 5-9; aujourd'hui l'inscription a disparu. Le texte 
est peint dans un carré, lui méme inséré dans un cercle de couleur 
foncée. L'écriture n'est pas particuliérement soignée et le scribe n'a 
pas bien calculé l'espace dont il disposait (la derniére ligne du texte 
est écrite en petits caractéres en raison du manque de place dans le 
carré blanc). Les dimensions de l'inscription sont inconnues. On 
peut la dater des VII°-VIII° siècle. Il s'agit en fait de la prière du 
"Notre-Pére" en copte (Mt 6, 9-13 avec doxologie, sans particularité, 
ni variante, autant que l'on puisse en juger d'après les fragments 
conservés). Dans un article paru en 1934, W.F. Edgerton avait 
identifié le texte de l'inscription, sans prendre la peine de le 
transcrire: "Someone who lived in a mud-brick house within the 


3 L. Stern, "Koptische Inschriften an alten Denkmälern," ZAS 23 (1885) 96- 
102. L'auteur cite des noms inscrits sur les colonnes de la grande église de 
Médinet Abou (BIKTWP, FEPMANOC). Cf. aussi P.Mon. Epiph. I, p. 5. 


^ G. Lefebvre, Recueil des inscriptions grecques-chrétiennes d'Égypte (Le 
Caire 1907) n? 371. 


5 W. Brunsch, "Griechische und koptische Graffiti aus Medinet Habu," 
WZKM 75 (1983) 19-34. Cet article a donné lieu à des corrections: H.-J. Thissen, 
"Koptische und griechische Graffiti aus Medinet Habu: Addenda et Corrigenda," 
GM 75 (1984) 53-5. W. Brunsch a lui-même apporté des précisions à la critique de 
H.-J. Thissen: W. Brunsch, "Koptische und griechische Graffiti aus Medinet 
Habu: eine Replik," GM 78 (1984) 95-6. Les inscriptions grecques ont été reprises 
dans SEG XXXIII 1327-1356 et SB XVIII 13796-13896. — Les légendes des 
peintures murales de l'église consacrée à Ménas (= Edgerton, pl. 395-398) ont été 
étudiées sommairement dans D.N. Wilber, "The Coptic Frescoes of Saint Menas 
at Medinet Habu," Art Bulletin 22 (1940) 86-103. 
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first court of the temple wrote out the Lord's Prayer in Coptic on 
mud plaster which (unknown to him) covered a figure of the pagan 
goddess Sekhmet." Cette observation n'a pas été reportée dans la 
publication des fac-similés des inscriptions (Edgerton, ibid.) et a 
donc échappé à W. Brunsch, qui indique: "spárliche Reste von +/- 10 
Zeilen, in der Mitte ist noch Qori zu erkennen."? Je propose dès lors 
une édition, basée sur le fac-similé de W. Edgerton, de ce texte 
aujourd'hui disparu. 


t TILENEIWIT eT[9N M] 
TIH[Y€ MAPE TIEKPAN] 
O[YOTT TEKMNTPPO] 
4 M[APECEI TIEKO]Y@[0)] 
M[xPed]o[oTte] Nee e[T]d 
ƏN [T]TIE NqO)OTI€ [O]N 
2IXM TIKA[9] TIENOE[I]K [€ T]N 
8  HIYNTT M]M[o]q NAN [MITi[O]OY 
N[TKG) NAN] EBOX [N]N[€] T€ 
P[ON NOE SWWN ON ETNK@] 
[£80 NNETE OYNTAN EPOOY] NIT] 
12  TIMXITN ESOYN ETIEIPACMOC X]X[x ]x. 
N[FN2]9 [MIN €BO[X] 9I[TOOT4 MTITIONH]P 
[oc X]E T[WK T€ T]60M MN TICOOY QA [NIENE]2 


On trouve à l'époque copte d'autres attestations épigraphiques 
du "Notre-Pére": une inscription de la chapelle LII de Baouit? et une 


6 W.F. Edgerton, "Preliminary Report on the Ancient Graffiti at Medinet 
Habu," American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 50 (1933/1934) 
116-27, en part. 127. 


7 W. Brunsch, op.cit. (n. 5), 18. H.-J. Thissen, op.cit. (n. 5) n'apporte pas de 
correction à W. Brunsch pour ce texte. 


8 J. Clédat, Le monastère et la nécropole de Baouit. Notes mises en oeuvre et 
éditées par D. Bénazeth et M.-H. Rutschowscaya. Avec des contributions de A. 
Boud'hors, R.-G. Coquin, E. Gaillard, MIFAO 111 (Le Caire 1999) 135-6. 
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inscription de l'ermitage 4 d'Esna? présentent toutes deux un 
"Notre-Pére" en grec, écrit de manière phonétique.!? L'usage de la 
langue grecque dans ces documents est normal: le grec est la langue 
usuelle de la liturgie de l'Égypte chrétienne.!! L'emploi du copte 
dénote plutót un usage privé. L'inscription du "Notre-Pére," peinte 
sur le mur d'une maison copte,!? adossée à ce qui était alors le mur 
d'enceinte de la ville de Djémé, illustre bien cet usage. 


ALAIN DELATTRE 
Aspirant du F.N.R.S. (Bruxelles) 


9 S. Sauneron, J. Jacquet et al., Les ermitages chrétiens du désert d'Esna I. 
Archéologie et inscriptions, FIFAO 29/1 (Le Caire 1972) 104, n? 66; cf. aussi. S. 
Sauneron, Les ermitages chrétiens du désert d'Esna IV. Essai d'histoire, FIFAO 
29/4 (Le Caire 1972) 76-8, $ 275. 


10 Cf. aussi une tablette de Qarara qui présente le texte du notre père en 
grec écrit de maniére phonétique avec l'alphabet copte (van Haelst, n? 346). 


11 Cf. P. Mon.Epiph. I, pp. 254-6. 


12 D'autres maisons coptes de Médinet Abou étaient pourvues d'inscriptions 
coptes ou grecques, cf. U. Hólscher, The Excavations of Medinet Habu. V. Post- 
Ramessid Remains. Traduit par E.B. Hauser, OIP 66 (Chicago 1954) 49-51, p. ex. 
maisons 4 et 29; et fig. 54 (p. 47). 
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Two Éntagia in Search of an Author* 


The two entagia, "demand notes for taxes or services," pub- 
lished below, besides being housed at the Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library of Yale University,! share the fact that they 
both were issued by Muslim officials whose names are almost com- 
pletely lost. But in both cases the names may be restored with a 
reasonable amount of confidence. 

On this documentary genre in general see H. I. Bell, "The Ara- 
bic Bilingual Entagion," Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 89 (1945) 531-42; 
for further references see P.Bal. 130 introd., and P.Mon.Apollo, p. 
43 (Coptic examples). CPR XXII 6-13 are the most recent accretions 
to our evidence. 


I. An entagion of 'Abd al-'Aziz b. Marwan (?) 


P.CtYBR inv. 71? 6.3 cm x 12.1 cm 693 ? 
Plate 2? Upper Egypt? 


A fragment of a requisition order issued in the name of an Arab 
governor (cóufovAoc) of Egypt, probably ‘Abd al-Aziz b. Marwan 
(65—86/685—705), on whom see further line 2 n. If the argument 
holds, this is the first entagion in Greek issued by this governor to 


* N. Gonis dealt with the first évréyiov, F. Morelli with the second, but each 
has commented on the text of the other. 


1 Our work was based on the digital images posted at the website of the 
Papyrus Database of the Beinecke Library. We thank Dr R.G. Babcock for 
permission to publish the papyri and reproduce their images. 


2 The papyrus was acquired by H.I. Bell at Luxor on 6 December 1926. 
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be known to us, although we possess fragments of three other such 
texts written in Arabic.* Of the three Arabic entagia, only one may 
be dated with some certainty to 79/698—9. Further references to en- 
tagia of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan in (the Greek) CPR VIII 74.4 (698), 
75.3 (c. 698), and SPP VIII 1082.4—5 (6877/8 or 702/3).5 However, 
this apparent linguistic divide is only one between fragments of 
documents that will originally have been bilingual: this is the case 
with all the entagia of the governor Qurra b. Sarik (90—96/709—14) 
of which the full height survives. In fact, the traces in line 1 of the 
Beinecke papyrus suggest that this entagion too may have been bi- 
lingual, with the Arabic part preceding the Greek, see below line 
In. 


Comparison with P.Lond. IV 1358 (709) and 1375 (710), both 
letters of Qurra b. Sarik to Basileios, head of the admistrative dis- 
trict of Aphrodito, suggests that our entagion concerned a requisi- 
tion for the expenses of the governor's household. These letters, be- 
sides stating the purpose and objects of the requisition, refer to en- 
tagia which accompanied the letters and were addressed to the 
communities that made up the district.5 The Beinecke papyrus may 
have been an entagion of this kind. The requisition concerned a pe- 
riod of "6 months in the present indiction 7." In view of ‘Abd al-'Aziz 
b. Marwan's term of office, this indiction 7 should correspond to the 
period from 1 May 693 to 30 April 694. It is likely that the entagion 


4 One published by A. Merx, Documents de paléographie hebraique et arabe 
(1894) 55-7 (cf. J. v. Karabacek, WZKM 8 (1894) 293-4), and two described by 
Karabacek as PERF 582-3, and published in full by W. Diem, "Einige frühe 
amtliche Urkunden aus der Sammlung Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer (Wien)," Le 
Muséon 97 (1984) 111-6 (nos. 1-2). C.H. Becker, Papyri Schott-Reinhardt I 
(1906) 114, reports of a bilingual papyrus at Strasbourg that stems from 'Abd al- 
'Aziz b. Marwan and dates to A.H. 66 or 76; so far as I know, this document is 
unpublished. 

5 Reedited by N. Gonis & F. Morelli, "A Requisition for the Commander of 
the Faithful: SPP VIII 1082 Revised," ZPE 132 (2000) 193-5. 


6 Such texts are called "rizq documents" by P. Mayerson, "An Additional 
Note on Poutikôv (Ar. rizq)," ZPE 107 (1995) 281. 
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was drawn up at least six months before the end of the indiction, 
that is, between May and October 693. 


What has survived offers no clue to the provenance of the papy- 
rus. The fact that it was acquired at Luxor may be taken as an indi- 
cation that it was found in Upper Egypt. But we may be certain 
that it originates from the governor's chancery at Fustat. 


The text is written along the fibres. The back is blank. 


]..t 
£v OVOuAT vov Oeov. ApósAaQuG vió(c)] M[a]p[ova]v 
cuuBovioc duLv torc ano [ 
] tH vdue(tépa) nayapx(ia) và (xoi) 
dpeido(vta) d(La) yc) avtc) xopny(n)Ë (nv) 
Ô(Là) ExictaaAu(a)t(oc) X | 
4 ]. (Kai) óàuagó(pov) xpoc(o)n(ov) u(mvov) 
c txt t(nc) xnapov(cyc) i(v)ó(uxiovoc) È oc 
onxo1| vo.vou (?) 


][ Jou J..[olv | 


In the name of God. 'Abd al- Aziz b. Marwan, governor, to you 
from ... your pagarchy, which ought to be provided through the said 
(pagarchy) by order ... and various persons for 6 months in the pre- 
sent 7th indiction as stated below (?) ... 


1 There appear to be some traces of ink above cuufovAoc (line 
2). Given that the Greek text is complete at the top, if the traces are 
not an accident, they may belong to an Arabic text that preceded 
the Greek. It is less likely that these are the remnants of another 
entagion (apparently of the summary) written on the same sheet, as 
in e.g. SPP VIII 1199-1200. 


2 ëv óvóuaw tov Oeov: This version of the basmala is standard 
in the entagia and letters of Qurra b. Sarik. It may also occur in the 
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writing exercise P.Ross. Georg. V 47.3, read as £v óvóuaw vov Oe[oU 
A]pderat[it vioc Mapovav. 

Apderatit vió(c)] Malplovalv: The identification of the gover- 
nor rests on what is preserved of his patronym and the reference to 
indiction 7 (line 4), which falls within his term of office. Palae- 
ographically it is less likely that these are the remnants of the pa- 
tronym of Handhala b. Safwan, who had two terms of office as gov- 
ernor of Egypt, both of which included a 7th indiction, viz. 721—4 
and 737-42 (ind. 7 = 1.5.723/738—30.4. 724/139), see F. Wüstenfeld, 
Die Statthalter von Aegypten zur Zeit der Chalifen I (1875) 48, 46. 


Abd al-Aziz b. Marwan was a son of Marwan b. al-Hakam, the 
fourth Umayyad caliph (684—5); the latter was succeeded as caliph 
by his eldest son, ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (685—705). ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
b. Marwan's long career saw important changes in the administra- 
tion of Egypt; for a concise account see H. Kennedy, "Egypt as a 
Province in the Islamic Caliphate, 641—868," in C.F. Petry (ed.), The 
Cambridge History of Egypt I. Islamic Egypt, 640-1517 (1998) 70-1 
(I have not seen U. Rizzitano, Abd al- Aziz b. Marwan. Governatore 
Umayyade d'Egitto 65/85 Eg. - 685/704 d. Chr. [1947]). Apart from 
the entagia mentioned in the introduction, another text "authored" 
by ‘Abd al- Aziz b. Marwan is APRL 59, a circular letter addressed 
to pagarchs in 65/684—5, see W. Diem, "Der Gouverneur an den Pa- 
garchen. Ein verkannter Papyrus vom Jahre 65 der Hidschra," Der 
Islam 60 (1983) 104-11. 

duiv totc axo [: The formulation indicates that the entagion 
was addressed to a fiscal district, not to an individual tax-payer; 
similar expressions are common among the entagia of Qurra b. 
Sarik, cf. e.g. P.Lond. IV 1407.1, 1408.1, 1410.1, 1411.1, W.Chr. 
256.7-8, etc. This district may have been a city: the traces of the 
last surviving letter in the line would admit x (but not x, i.e. 
X[cpítov, g, i.e. ¿LxouK(ou, or p, i.e. uovactnpiov]. We may thus con- 
sider restoring duiv totc nd x[óAe0c; another possibility is alayap- 
xiac, see next note. 

3 (A small piece of papyrus pasted to the beginning of the line 
does not seem to belong here.) 
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vi] due(tépa) rayapy(ia): P.Apoll. 20.1: EXaxev ty rayapyxia tnc 
nepiBré(nrov) cov muAiac (from a letter addressed to Papas, pagarch 
of Apollonos Anò), might suggest restoring éAaye(v)| vq due(tépa) 
nayapyx(iq). (For the collocation due(tépa) tayapy(ia), cf. the expres- 
sion elic tv xayapy(tav) ouov, which occurs in P. Apoll. 9.4; 13.5; 
29.4.) 

Ô(Là) &ucvóAu(a)1(oc): The precise significance of the term here 
is not clear. 

4 ] (Kai) àuaqó(pov) xpoc(do)n(wov) u(nvov) c émi t(nc) rapov- 
(cnc) | i(vè(utiwvoc) Ç: Compare P.Lond. IV 1375.5-9: t[ta]E[ap]e[v 
ó] [ü] vrjc &oukmcewc cov drip tune vov drorer{ayuévov] | cid@v 
Óónxávnc NUETEPAC KOL TOV cvvóvtov fuv oxoupyov | ApéBov ve Kat 
Xpictiavov kai drapdpwv xpocOxov | unviov dodeka thc mapovcync 
ivéuktiovoc Éváótnc Kai ta rovrov | évróyva xovcavtec TOLC TOv 
yoplov éréupoauev cor (similarly 1358.1—5). 

bc oxot[évakvou? Cf. P.Lond. 1375.5-6 bxotetLaypévov] | cidav. 
If this holds, the details of the requisitioned items and their prices 
will have followed in the part now lost. 


II. Un entagion di 'Awf b. Nafi' (?) 


P.CtYBR inv. 13097 12.4 cm x 7 cm VII ex. (/VIII in. ?) 
Plate 38 Arsinoite 


F. Morelli, "Agri deserti (mawát), fuggitivi, fisco: una KArjpocic 
in più in SPP VIII 1183," ZPE 129 (2000) 167—78, discute dei me- 
todi seguiti dalla amministrazione araba per rimettere a coltura le 
terre abbandonate dai fuggitivi, e raccoglie i pochissimi esempi di 
évtcayta con i quali si ordinava ai contribuenti di assumersi l'onere 


T Acquisistato da M. Rostovtzeff il 13 settembre 1931 a Parigi da Maurice 
Nahman. 


8 http://130.132.81.124/papyrimg/Z4410469.JPG 
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della coltivazione e—quel che probabilmente interessava di 
piü—del pagamento delle imposte per un appezzamento rimasto 


senza padrone: SPP VIII 1183, CPR VIII 76, 77, 78. 


L'aspetto fiscale, e in particolare il fatto che la esazione delle 
imposte fosse il fine principale di questo tipo di documenti, risulta 
dalla—o se si preferisce si riflette nella—struttura stessa di questi 
ordini. Essi seguono gli stessi schemi e gli stessi formulari degli 
évváyva. più comuni: quelli con i quali erano comunicate al con- 
tribuente le quote fiscali da pagare. 


In questo particolare genere di évtay.a per l'assegnazione di 
terreni abbandonati viene comunicato l'onere di coltivare un pezzo 
di terra, ma non é fatta parola della quota fiscale da pagare. Si deve 
pensare allora che a questi ordini ne seguissero degli altri (forse in- 
dirizzati ufficialmente all'intestatario del terreno?) con la indicazi- 
one delle tasse da pagare. 


La interpretazione fiscale, e in particolare la appartenenza di 
questi ordini per la coltivazione di appezzamenti di terreno alla 
stessa classe documentaria degli ordini per la imposizione fiscale, 
pare adesso confermata da un nuovo esempio di questo genere di 
évréyio, P.CtYBR inv. 1309. Con questo évvá vov si ordina a una 
persona—se ho letto bene un cayyàpuoc, un calzolaio—di NapuovBic 
di seminare della terra nella evidentemente vicina località di 
Agoviov. La superficie di terra assegnata è identica a quella di 
CPR VIII 76.9 Per le superfici assegnate negli altri documenti dello 
stesso genere, cfr. Morelli, art.cit. 171. 


Del testo, sul recto contro le fibre, sono conservate—con alcune 
lacune—le prime quattro linee. In una linea 5 perduta doveva 
essere indicata la data dell'ordine, e in una linea 6 doveva trovarsi 


9 Quello che gli editori a 1. 5 leggono come u(óvn?), riferito alla épov(pa) a di 
l. 4, è in realtà la abbreviazione per u(nvóc), riferito al D(a)w(qr) che subito segue 
sulla stessa linea. Le due abbreviazioni non sono da confondere: u con il tratto 
discendente tagliato da uno o due tratti obliqui, in alcuni casi con un o 
soprascritto, per u(6vov); u con un tratto obliquo soprascritto, per u(nvóc). Il 
papiro viene senz'altro dall'Eracleopolite, cfr. le osservazioni a proposito delle 
località in esso menzionate in Morelli, art.cit. 171, CPR XXII 3.5 n. 
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il riepilogo finale, y((vevou) äpou(pa) a. Quest'ultima linea doveva 
essere separata dal resto da un vacat di qualche centimetro, per po- 
ter essere ripiegata e sigillata a parte, come normale negli évvéyua. 
Il verso ë bianco. 


cvv (eo) Avga vid(c) Nalpe outv Ceunpo cavy(apio?) 
Tewpytou 

axo x[w(ptov)] Napuodd(ewc). &Xaxs[v] ùutv cretpar GÓ 
katacrop(ac) 

xwpiov Agpaviov kapa(ov) dek(@)t(nc) ivô(ixtiovoc) £v TOTO 
TGet 


4 Gplou(pav) a, äpoupav piav uó(vnv). 


Con dio, Awf b. Nafi' a voi, Seueros calzolaio (?) figlio di 
Georgios della località di Narmouthis. Vi é stato assegnato di semi- 
nare dalla semina della località di Aphaniou per 1 frutti della 
decima indizione nel podere di Tzei aroura 1, aroura una, e nient'al- 
tro. 


1 Del nome del personaggio—verosimilmente un pagarco—che 
ha emesso il documento rimangono solo le due ultime lettere del pa- 
tronimico: ]pe. Deve trattarsi di un nome arabo: musulmani sono di 
solito i pagarchi nel periodo arabo inoltrato. Dei pagarchi dell'Arsi- 
noite noti per il periodo arabo l'unico il cui nome si adatta perfet- 
tamente alle lettere superstiti e alla ampiezza della lacuna è 'Awf 
b. Nafi, Ava vioc Nage, già attestato da CPR XXII 11 e 12 come 
pagarco dell'Arsinoite, probabilmente verso la fine del VII secolo. 
CPR XXII 11 e 12 sono scritti in una indizione 8 per le imposte di 
una indizione 7; questa indizione 8 corrisponde forse al 680/681 o al 
695/696, cfr. CPR XXII 11 introd. In questo caso, se la indizione 10 
di P.CtYBR inv. 1309 corrisponde alla indizione di datazione, il 
documento potrebbe essere collocato nel 682/683 o nel 697/698. 
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cavy(apiw?): il termine cayyópvoc è solo in Esichio, > 1196, dove 
è usato per glossare CKUTEUC: CKUTEUC’ cayyàpuoc, kai koAvyáproc. 
Più frequenti in testi bizantini le forme xCoyyópioc, xGoykópnc, ete., 
forme attestate anche nei papiri, cfr. P.J. Sijpesteijn, Aegyptus 68 
(1988) 84. Per le calzature denominate 1CGóyyov—con particolare rif- 
erimento però alle calzature dell'imperatore bizantino—e per i ter- 
mini connessi come tCayycptoc etc., cfr. la ampia discussione in Ch. 
Du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae graecitatis II 
(Lyon 1688) 1555-8; cfr. anche Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et in- 
fimae latinitatis (Niort 1883-1887) s.v. Tzangae, vol. VIII, pp. 221-2, 
e J. F. Niermeyer, Mediae latinitatis lexicon minus (Leiden 1984) 
s.v. zancha, p. 1138. Non ci sono invece nomi propri attestati in età 
cosi tarda ai quali potrebbe essere ricondotta una abbreviazione 
cavy( ) o cav( )y(). Né aiuta leggere la prima lettera come x invece 
che c —lettura che fa difficoltà ma che non può essere esclusa—: 
unico nome proprio che inizia in questo modo attestato nel periodo 
bizantino ë IlæyynÀ, solo in P.Oxy. XVIII 2195.177, 188. Se la lettura 
cayyaptoc è giusta, e il Seueros al quale è diretto l'ordine era 
davvero un calzolaio, egli esercitava già una propria attività, di- 
versa dall'agricoltura. Ció confermerebbe che—come già proposto in 
Morelli, art.cit., 178—l'impegno richiesto di coltivare queste terre 
doveva essere, almeno in molti casi, una formalità. La sostanza che 
interessava alla amministrazione doveva essere piuttosto l'impegno 
del contribuente per il pagamento delle tasse, e la copertura 
dell'ammanco fiscale che altrimenti si sarebbe verificato. 


2 Napuodd(ewc): Madinat Madi, ca. 23 km a SW di Madinat al- 
Fayyum: cfr. A. Calderini - S. Daris, Dizionario dei nomi geografici 
e topografici dell'Egitto greco-romano III (Milano 1983) 318-9; 
suppl. I, p. 202; II, p. 129, S. Timm, Das christlich-koptische 
Agypten in arabischer Zeit (Wiesbaden 1984—1992) s.v. Narmüda, 
vol. IV, pp. 1734-8. 

ERoye[v] duiv cuerpo: la formula corrisponde allo £Aoxev ùutv 
dovvat, tipica degli évré@yia per la imposizione fiscale dell'Arsinoite: 
cfr. CPR XXII 11.2 n. Il verbo cneipor manca invece in SPP VIII 
1183—testo secondo la riedizione di Morelli, art.cit.—del l' Eracleo- 
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polite, allo stesso modo in cui Ôôouvar manca dagli ëvréyia della 
stessa provenienza. Questi ordini per la coltivazione di terre, se- 
guendo le particolarità locali del formulario degli évräyia, confer- 
mano la loro appartenenza a questa classe documentaria, e in 
questo modo, la loro natura fiscale. 


ato Kkavaczop(àc) meno probabile kxoaxaczap(évvov). Kata- 
cropà nella documentazione fiscale del periodo arabo già in P.Lond. 
IV 1349.13, 1367.17. 


3 'Agavíov: la località, attestata a partire dal periodo bizan- 
tino, era collocata da K. Wessely, Topographie des Faijüm (Arsinoi- 
tes nomus) in griechischer Zeit (Wien 1904) 44, nel SE del l' Arsi- 
noite; da Grenfell e Hunt, P.Tebt. II, p. 371, nel SW. P.CtYBR inv. 
1309 presuppone che una persona di Napyoutic, Madinat Madi, 
potesse coltivare della terra a 'Aqavíov, e mostra che le due località 
dovevano essere vicine. Viene confermata cosi la collocazione pro- 
posta da Grenfell e Hunt, nel SW dell'Arsinoite. Per questa località 
cfr. anche Calderini - Daris, Dizionario 1.2, s.v., p. 281; suppl. I, p. 
70; II, p. 30 s.; Timm, op.cit. I, p. 137. 

TCeu: sulla parola si vede un tratto obliquo, frequente con i 
toponimi egiziani. La lettura è sicura, ma la località non è mai at- 
testata. 
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Dedicated in gratitude to Professor Emeritus Dr. Raymond Bogaert, 
my former tutor in papyrology. 


Zygostatai in Egypt from 363 A.D. Onwards. 
A Papyrological Prosopography: 


1. Ever since metal coinage came into use in Antiquity, people 
have tried to tamper with it, especially when gold coins were con- 
cerned, by parring or clipping them down and even by conterfeiting 
them.! Nevertheless, the imperial government in the Roman Em- 
pire managed to maintain a stable gold coinage: the solidus 
(vóuwcuo) was never altered or reduced in weight until the Middle 
Ages; in all transactions coins were normally weighed and, if 
clipped or worn, rated at less x carats (kepówua).? This control 
measure became official when, on April 23, 363, the emperor Julian 
authorized the appointment of a (public) weigher, (S6nudctoc) Cuyo- 
ctatyc, in each city of his realm. The text of this law, preserved in 
the Codex Theod. XII.7.2, reads as follows: 

Emptio venditioque solidorum, si qui eos excidunt aut deminuunt aut, ut 
proprio verbo utar cupididatis, adrodunt, tamquam leves eos vel debiles non- 
nullis repudiantibus inpeditur. Ideoque placet quem sermo Graecus appellat 
per singulas civitates constitui zygostaten, qui pro sua fide atque industria 
neque fallat neque fallatur, ut ad eius arbitrium atque ad eius fidem, si qua 
inter vendentem emptoremque in solidis exorta fuerit contentio, dirimatur.? 


* All dates are A.D., unless otherwise stated. 


1 M.F. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy c. 300-1450 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1985) 316-7. 


2 A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284-602. A Social, Economic, and 
Administrative Survey III (Oxford 1964) 444. 


3 This text is preserved also, be it much altered, in Cod.Justin. X.73.2: Quo- 
tiens de qualitate solidorum orta fuerit dubitatio, placet quem sermo Graecus ap- 
pellat per singulas civitates constitutum zygostaten, qui pro sua fide atque indus- 
tria, neque fallat neque fallatur, contentionem dirimere. 
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The buying and selling of solidi is impeded if anyone clips down or dimin- 
ishes or—to use the word proper to such avarice—nibbles them away, for 
some persons refuse them as light or inadequate. It therefore pleases us to 
appoint a zugostatés, as the Greek word terms him, in each city, who on ac- 
count of his faithfulness and industry will neither deceive nor be deceived, so 
that if a dispute may arise between a seller and buyer of solidi, it may be 
settled according to his judgement and reliability. 
The wording in Julian's constitution implies that the term Cuyo- 
ctátnc already existed in the Greek language. Indeed, the earliest 
attestation can be found in Kerkidas of Megalopolis (III B.C.), who 
calls Zeus an óp%oc ... Cuyoctatac ("a righteous judge"), while the 
use of the term with the meaning "public weigher" seems to have 
been widespread from the second century A.D. onward.* Conse- 
quently, Julian's decision concerned the installation of a new cate- 
gory of Cuyocráxa: official inspectors of gold coinage, having full 
power of decision, whose main task was initially to verify the exact 
weight of individual coins in circulation, to settle, as mediators, the 
disputes between the private persons, which had arisen over pay- 
ments in clipped or otherwise defective coins, cf. P.Herm. 80 (553), 
P.Oxy. XVI 2032 (540/1), PSI IV 290 (V-VI); and to act as a paymas- 
ter, cf. P.Lond. IV 1412 (685-698/9), P.Lond. IV 1508 and 1509 (both 
Coptic; VIID, P.Lond. V 1741 (642). These officials received, con- 
trolled and transmitted the solidi, and supported themselves 
probably by fees they charged for weighing (born)—1/2 carat per 
solidus in Oxyrhynchos—, although no source actually attests the 
weigher collecting this charge himself.? However, as is shown in the 
table below by texts of later date, they were gradually acting as 
cashiers or treasurers of great landowners too. 

2. The papyrological sources give us a fairly clear picture con- 
cerning the activities of the Cuyoctatyc, though often in an individ- 
ual document only one single transaction is mentioned, either a 
payment to him, cf. P.Alex. 40 (VD, P.Cair.Masp. I 67058 (VI), 
P.Oxy. XVI 2032 (540/1), Stud.Pal. III 178 and 179 (both VI) or a 


4 Fragment 1.22, ed. E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca III (Leipzig 1954?) 
143; R. Bogaert, "L'essai des monnaies dans l'Antiquité," RBNS 122 (1976) 29. 


9 See R. Bogaert, ibid. 30-2; A.C. Johnson - L.C. West, Byzantine Egypt: 
Economic Studies (Amsterdam 1967 repr.) 308; and R. Rémondon, Papyrus grecs 
d'Apollónos Anó (Cairo 1953) 177. N. Gonis, "A Symmachos on Mission and his 
Paymaster: P.Herm. 80 Enlarged," ZPE 132 (2000) 182, n. 1. 
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deposit by him, cf. P.Oxy. XVI 2028 (VD), P.Sorb. I 62 (first half of 
VI?), Stud.Pal. VIII 977 (VD. Some times he bore the title ónuócioc, 
cf. BGU III 837 (609), P.Oxy. XVI 1886 (late V or early VI). More 
often he, even, enjoyed the honorary title 9ovuacuóraoc, cf. BGU 
III 837 (609), P.Herm. 80 (553), P.Oxy. XXXVI 2780 (553), SB XII 
10810 (second half of VD, Stud.Pal. VIII 1109 (VI-VID. Other titles 
used to describe him are evdékwuoc (-wraroc ?), cf. P. Michael. 35 
(VI or VID, and aidécwuoc, cf. PSI III 246 (526). He recorded his ac- 
tivities in account books (mtrékia); payments Óvà mirrakiov are well 
attested, cf. Stud.Pal. III 592 (647 or 662), 694 (VID, VIII 820 
(652/3), 835 (VD, 846 (645 or 660), 1192b (650/1). He could, if neces- 
sary, be assisted by a clerk (uícOvoc), cf. P.Oxy. XVI 1886.9 (late V 
or early VI). SB VI 9285 (second half of VI) reveals that sometimes 
the Cuyoctatat could be overzealous or even act against the law.® 
The place in which they were appointed is only seldom given in the 
papyri: BGU XII 2186 (514? — àxó 'EpuovazóAsoc), P.Oxy. XVI 2028 
(VI — tnc Kvvov (xóXAezoc)), P.Oxy. LXIII 4397 (545 — tavinc thc 
(XMaurpac) OEvpuyxitov (xóXgoc)), P.Sorb. II 69 (between 618/9 and 
633/4 — 'Avuvóov (xóAwc)). On the other hand some localities seem 
to have had different Gvyocvávou simultaneously, cf. P.Cair.Masp. I 
67058 (VD, P.Lond. II 387 (VI or VII?), P.Lond. IV 1412 (685-698/9), 
PSI IV 290 (V-VD, Stud.Pal. III 694 (VID. Finally, the strong ties 
between Cuyoctatat and bankers/money-changers resulted in the 
fact that both professions were sometimes exercised by the same 
person (e.g. P.Michael. 35 (VI or VID, P.Oxy. XVI 1926 (VD), which 
could increase his revenues substantially.’ 


3. Although the intention of Julian's law was honorable, its re- 
sult proved to be much less fortunate, for during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, at least, the Cvyocvávou unlawfully extended their compe- 


6 In this letter of a landowner (a pagarch?) in the city to his officials on the 
estates we are told that the weighers refused most of the money paid, and that 
they did not deposit the sums in the central bureau at Alexandria, as was again 
the custom, but 1n the metropolis. 


7 The addressee of P.Michael. 35 is one Bixtwp koAAekvápioc Kol Euyoctétnc. 
The text concerns a loan of 1 vouwcu&vov, valued at 22 1/2 carats. In P.Oxy. XVI 
1926 a Christian prays that he may not speak about the bank or about the 
weighing-office (undè xepi tpanetitiac undè nepi Cuyocvace(ac). See R. Bogaert, 
"Changeurs et banquiers chez les Péres de l'Eglise," AncSoc 4 (1973) 251. 
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tence. When taxes in kind were converted into payments in gold, an 
extra charge, the ößpvta, was allowed to be collected, cf. P. Lips. 
62.22: weta tc óuBpútnc (384 and 385). However, the Cvyoctatan, 
together with the xpucwvec (buyers of gold), abused this levy in 
such a major way, that they became, as M.F. Hendy put it, "a by- 
word for corruption."8 While in Antaiopolis the tax amounted to 1 
carat per solidus in 566-7, cf. P.Cair.Masp. I 67057, it had already 
risen to 1 1/2 at Oxyrhynchos in 580, cf. P.Oxy. I 144. For the so- 
called ó&xóXvcov x&povyuo (loose, unsealed gold coin)? in Alexandria 
it finally reached 3 carats or 12 1/2 96 in 559.1? Such exaction was 
obviously injurious both to trade and to the public treasury. When, 
moreover, Cuyocvávat proved to have developed the most lucrative 
habit of mentioning a higher amount on the containers they had 
weighed and sealed, than the amount that was actually in, cf. e.g. 
P.Oxy. XVI 1886 (late V or early VD,!! the emperor Justinian inter- 
vened. In his Edict XI, dating from January 559, he stipulates: 


“Qcte undeuiav cdevav ÉxELV tovc nap’ Aiyurtiore GCuyoctátac TE Kai xpucavac 
tov Àouroú vx£p dpputnoe vv Anattetv, GAAG kað OUOLÔTNTO thc ueyáAmc 
TAVINC xÓAeoc TO YAPATTOMEVOV ÉKELCE xpucíov yivecDat, tac dè cppaytdac 
EVULVEVAL AÜTOUC KATA TOV CHÉÈOUEVOV EV TO Yapàyuati ctaduòv. 


So that in future, the Cuyoctata: and ypuc@vec of Egypt shall have no li- 
cense to demand anything under the name of òßpvta, but that coined gold in 
these regions shall correspond to that of this Great City (i.e. Constantin- 
ople), they shall place their seals on it according to the undiminished weight 
in the coined money. 


In the prefatio Justinian set forth his determination to suppress the 
6Bpuca.!2 In Chapter II he named the Cuyoctcé&tar and ypucwvec as 


8 Op.cit. (above, n. 1) 317. 


9 M.F. Hendy, Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire 1081-1261 
(Dumbarton Oaks 1969) 304. 


10 L.C. West - A.C. Johnson, Currency in Roman and Byzantine Egypt 
(Amsterdam 1967 repr.) 189. 


11 One Aurelios Joseph had taken a certain sum of money in gold to the 
Cuyoctàme Anastasios. Having handed over his money, he received the weigher's 
seal, but when the seal was broken, the sum was found to be short by 52 carats; 
he now asks for the detention of Anastasios' heir until the deficiency is made up. 

12 Tv rap’ Aiyoxtíow Aeyouévqv ópputav voic ävwðev viv xpóvow ovk 
ÉYVOCUÉVNV, OAtyw dè mpóco évapEauévnv totc éx Atlyvatov CUVAAAGYUAC LV 
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the chief source of trouble,!? and ruled that they had to be placed 
under supervision by the officials under whose disposition they op- 
erated, and were under penalty of death and confiscation of prop- 
erty.14 


The chart below lists alphabetically all the Cvyocvóxou who have 
survived in the papyri published thus far. I hope that this pro- 
sopography will enable future scholars to investigate in a more 
thorough manner both the nature and the evolution of an office that 
was once created by imperial decree and for a clear purpose, but 
very soon surpassed its legal limits within which it was originally 
set up. 


EVOXAELV KOL ELC TOCOUTOV àdtoriac éEKPacav, oc évvéa xpucouc Eq EKGCTI 
mapéyecdal Aitpa, TPOC TO Aouuov AvacTEtAaL KOL xoc ou detv nMedpueda. 
13 'E Ô ` di / À t 4 t f \ t — 
ELON SE KEPAAQLOV toU KAKOUPYNUATOC OÙ TE CUYOCTGTOL Kai OÙ YPUCWVEC 
TVYXAVOUC LV. 


14 See G. Rouillard, L'administration civile de l'Egypte byzantine (Paris 
1928?) 102. Text: ônuociac avtov tac ovciac TOLODUEV KOL tatc cic coua xovvatc 
UMOTLOE LEV. 
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A Duke Papyrus of Herodotus iv 144.2-145.1: 


P.Duke inv. 756 4 cm x 12.7 cm Late l/early II A.D. 


Plate 4? Provenance unknown 


This papyrus is a fragment from the bottom of a column show- 
ing right and bottom margins measuring ca. 1 and 4 cm respec- 
tively, and preserving the ends of 14 lines of Herodotus iv.144.2- 
145.1. The provenance of the piece is unknown. The column aver- 
ages 17 letters per line, and the column width is estimated to be ca. 
6.5 cm. The text is written along the fibers and the back is blank. 
No lectional signs are in evidence. Iota adscript is written in line 6. 


The text is executed in a competent, not very uniform round 
hand of medium size. It displays strict bilinearity and a tendency 
for equal size letters. Ligature is avoided but at the very end of a 
line some letters touch each other. Some ornamentation in the form 
of tiny serifs, mainly at the edge of some verticals (e.g. y, n, K, v, 1) is 
present. Letters worthy of description are: the almost round e and c; 
the short p with open "head" (line 11); K with its diagonals sepa- 
rated from the vertical; the broad and angular o (the only exception 
is the second occurrence of this letter in line 13); x with slightly 
"broken" horizontal; v written rapidly in two movements with the 


1 The papyrus published here is housed in the Special Collections Library of 
Duke University. I am grateful to Professor John F. Oates and to the authorities 
of the Special Collections Library for their permission to publish it and reproduce 
its image. I am also indebted to Dr. D. Obbink who kindly read a draft of this ar- 
ticle, and Dr. N. Gonis who helped me with his expertise in publishing papyri 
from the web and the Duke collection. I would also like to thank Mr. J. Bauschatz 
who checked the original at my request. 


2 See also: http//scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/papyrus/images/150dpi/756-at150 

3 Prof. J.F. Oates informed me that this papyrus was purchased by D.M. 
Robinson probably in the early 1950s and was bequeathed by him to W.H. Willis 
who in turn gave it to the Duke Library in 1986. Robinson purchased the piece 
from Eric von Scherling, the Dutch rare book dealer. 
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bottom in the form of a loop (line 10). The middle stroke of n is al- 
most diagonal; its left edge intersects almost the top of the left- 
hand side vertical of the letter (lines 3, 12). The size and ductus of o 
varies; on the one hand in some examples it tends to diminish and 
remain open towards the end of the line (lines 12, 13), while in oth- 
ers it is much bigger and of conical shape (line 10, first instance in 
line 11). Comparable hands in terms of general style, shading and 
size are those displayed in C.H. Roberts, Greek Literary Hands. 350 
B.C.-A.D. 400 (Oxford 1955) 13a (ca. 125 A.D.) and 13b (assigned to 
the first half of the second century). Some individual letters vary 
strikingly between the hands shown in Roberts and that of our 
piece, e.g. a (apart from the second example in line 3 of our papy- 
rus), K and u, but the examples in Roberts are all written in similar 
plain round hands, which cannot be far-off in date. There are also 
similarities with the hand of P.Flor. I 61 (85 A.D.) reproduced in M. 
Norsa, La Scrittura letteraria greca dal sec. IV a.C. all'VIII d.C. 
(Florence 1939) 12A, and Roberts, op.cit. 11a (terminus ante quem 
A.D. 100-1) and b (94 A.D.). Therefore, the hand of our piece could 
be placed in the late first/early second century A.D. 


The remains of the papyrus are insufficient to establish the 
quality of the text. Apart from the corruption in line 3, there is no 
departure from the tradition of the medieval manuscripts, while 
readings in lines 4 and 5 deduced from spacing might hint at a ten- 
dency towards agreement with the more ancient family, the "Flor- 
entine" (ABC). 

The chief significance of the piece 1s that it is the earliest, and 
only the second hitherto published, papyrus bearing text of Herodo- 
tus' fourth book. P.Oxy. XLVIII 3379 (Mertens-Pack? 474.2),* as- 
signed to the third century, is the other papyrus representative of 
Hdt. iv (168.1-2). Hdt. iv.161 is cited in P.Oxy. XI 1367.36ff., (late 
second century, Pack? 460), which preserves a work by Heracleides 
Lembus. 


4 Information now available also on-line at: http://www.ulg.ac.be/facphl/ 
services/cedopal/MP3/fexp.shtml 
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The papyrus has been collated against the Teubner edition of 
H.B. Rosén.? The symbol Q is employed to denote all the manu- 
scripts collated for this particular section by Rosén, while Q stands 
for all the manuscripts collated uno minus. 


x. 1v.144.2 
[pov tov arcy lova £X£- 
Juneacav 
4 [tupo ovtoc ] ðn wv tote iv.144.3 
[o MeyaBato]c ctpamm- 
[yoc AeupBetc ] ev ML yw- 
[pnt EAAncrov ituwv tovc margin 
8 [un unóvcovz Jac Ka[te]c- 
[tpepeto ovtoc | uev vu[v] iv.145.1 
[tavta exprncce] vov av- 
[tov de tovtov] xpovov 
12 [£yvvevo em AtBlunv aà- 
[Aoc ctpatine uelyac cto- 
[Aoc ĝa mpog acu tmy 


margin 


1-4 ywpov tov aicyiova &£XécOou ci un cav tuMAot Q. 
1 X.: remains of two letters, specifically apex at mid-letter 
height which could well suit the lower half of x, and left-hand side 


5 Herodoti Historiae 1 (Leipzig 1987). 
6 These symbols have been introduced by J. Diggle in his OCT edition of Eu- 
ripides, vols. I (1984) and III (1994). 
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part of a curve intersected at top by a short horizontal, which can- 
not be straightforwardly identified with the expected o. 


3 ]ungacav: un ñcav Q. The third letter could be more easily 
read as € than c, since traces of ink, probably part of e's middle 
stroke, are discernible below the cap of the letter. This reading pro- 
duces a wrong variant but closer to the uy écav which Dindorf 
prints (cf. p. xxiii in his edition); the first a in the papyrus was 
perhaps written in anticipation of the second. The epic form écav is 
not considered to have been employed by Herodotus (see J.E. 
Powell, A Lexicon to Herodotus [Hildesheim 19607] 104). However, 
one cannot exclude the possibility that part of the Herodotean 
tradition could have had écav, which the Duke papyrus witnessed. 
If the traces below the top of the letter £ are stray ink, the reading 
of c would produce the corrupt reading uncacav, probably due to 
two scribal blunders: omission of one of the successive etas and 
dittography of ca. In any case, the number of characters to be 
supplied before Jun would render this line suspiciously shorter (by 
about four characters) than the rest. No variants in the 
manuscripts are reported by the editions; perhaps a correction or 
dittography may have occurred. 


3-4 et ... tuphoi was deleted by Herwerden. The papyrus does 
not confirm the modern conjecture. 

4 ovtoc] ðn: o910c di Q: otoc uev ón DRSV. Space suggests 
that uév was not written in our piece. The collocation of the parti- 
cles uèv à1] OV is unattested in Herodotus and very rare in the clas- 
sical literature in general (unique examples of uèv dy ovv in Plato, 
Phaedrus 252e.1 and 256a.7); therefore the papyrus preserves the 
lectio melior. However, the common ovtoc uév at the beginning of a 
clause (e.g. in proximity Hdt. iv.145.1), as well as uev ôn, could have 
prompted the variant reading. 

5 Spacing suggests that the papyrus included the article before 
Meyapato]c with Q and against DRSV which omit it. 


7 Herodoti Halicarnassensis Historiarum Libri IX (Paris 1887). 
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6 Spacing is indecisive whether the papyrus witnessed Aeupdeic 
with Q or Anpôeic with MPp Ald. The latter reading yields no sense, 
cf. Hdt. iv.143.1; it should have originated as a phonetic mistake. 

8 [un umóiCovr]ac: um unditoviac Q: unditovtac D. In terms of 
spacing the latter reading is not corroborated by our piece. This mi- 
nority reading contra sensum is probably due to haplography. 

8-9 Kalte |c[: kavecvpéqevo Q: Katectpépato SV (ungrammatical). 

11 Spacing is indecisive whether the papyrus witnessed dé with 
Q or ór| with T. 

12 Spacing is again inconclusive whether the papyrus read 
éyiveto with Q or éyéveto with D. 


ROSALIA G. HATZILAMBROU 
Oxford 


Plate 4 (to Hatzilambrou, "A Duke Papyrus ...") 


P.Duke inv. 756 
(Image digitally reproduced with the permission of the Special 
Collections Library, Duke University) 
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A Seventh-Century List of Jars from Edfu: 


P.CtYBR inv. 72 15.5 cm x 9.7 cm 619-629 or shortly later 
Plates 5-62 Edfu 


This papyrus, whose margins are all preserved, was purchased 
in Egypt by H.I. Bell from Hamed Hamid in Edfu on 7.12.1926. The 
item was numbered "II 6" in Bell's distribution list of purchases for 
that year. Bell dated the text palaeographically to the sixth/seventh 
century A.D.; there is a distinct possibility (cf. Verso, 1n.) that the 
text can be dated more precisely, i.e. to the period A.D. 619-629 or 
shortly afterwards. 


Evidently, we are dealing with an administrative list specifying 
the deliveries of various types of jars. The content of these jars is 
not indicated in the preserved part of the document, but the most 
obvious commodities that they might have held are wine, oil or 
plain water. 


Recto 
Jvta (kai) dod( ) 
]KoAkovôou 
lo KA (oBa) pë 
4 |. wpa KOA(OBa) 
ano KUPp(iov) ]eptov KOA(OBa) p 
T0 KUpiov ]\ ov KOA(OBa) pu 


1 We are most grateful to our colleagues Dr. N. Gonis (Oxford), who directed 
our attention to this interesting document, and Dr. Rober Babcock (Beinecke 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library of Yale University), who kindly gave us per- 
mission to publish this text. 


2 Images of this papyrus can be found at: http://130.132.81.124/papyrimg/ 
S4183882.JPG and http://130.132.81.124/papyrimg/S4183883.JPG 
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ano Kup((ou) Cxpax |nytov KOELC U(E)y(GA-) È 
8 ànò KUP(iLoU) ].epiov ouoi(wc) (Oxšp) Aro- 
] «[6]MoBa) u 
[&]n[ 6] Kkup(iov) Aupeptov óug(aknpai) È 
ao Kup((ou) Apictiov KOELC L(E)y(&A-) vp 
12 Xapyctoc yout( ) iove u(£)y(&Xa) c 
l'eopyíov mpayu(atevtov) TUPP(à) C. 


yi(v.) (uot) KOA(OBa) yu (Kat) kóew u(E)y(&ÀA-) pi 
(kai) óug(ompou) Š (Kat) u(e)y(óa) c (kai) xvpp(à) C. 


]-- and given 


Jof Kollouthos 

Ja koloba 160 

lora, koloba 200 
from lord Jerios, koloba 100 
from lord los, koloba 140 
from lord Strategius, large koeis 60 
from lord Jerios likewise on behalf of Dio- 

] koloba 40 
from lord Liberios, omphakerai 60 
from lord Aristios, large koeis 52 
Charisios -- large (jars) 6 
of Georgios, trader, "red" jars 7 


Total: koloba 640, large koeis 112 
omphakerai 60, large jars 6, "red" jars 7. 


3ff. For koA( ) = kéA(oBov), cf. N. Kruit - K.A. Worp, "Geo- 
graphical Jar Names: Towards a Multi-Disciplinary Approach," 
AFP 46 (2000) 138 ff.; a resolution kóń(aðov) is unlikely. Evidently 
the addition of 160 + 200 + 100 + 140 + 40 produces a total of 640 
(xu, cf. line 14). 


6 At the start read perhaps ]uov for ]. | ov. 
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7 For the restoration cf. Verso, line 5, mentioning the same (?) 
Strategius. We see no link with the most famous Strategius men- 
tioned in documents from the early seventh century; for the latter 
see B. Palme, "Die domus gloriosa des Flavius Strategius Pa- 
neuphemos," Chiron 27 (1997) 95-125. 


For the Kózic, jar attested to date only once in a Greek docu- 
ment, see Kruit - Worp, "Metrological Notes on Measures and Con- 
tainers of Liquids," AFP 45 (1999) 104 on SB XVIII 13930.5, 7, 9, 
13 (VI/VII A.D. = P.Ross.Georg. V 41.Frr. IV, V + BGU III 972), 
oi(vou) Kkôeic 400 àvà Xàk 4 ékáctov Kkéetc (i.e. 4 Adk = 1 kéetc); for 
attestations in Coptic documents, see W.E. Crum, Coptic Diction- 
ary, p. 120a; O.Crum 217 (pp. 27-8, n. 1); CPR IV 35 introd., XII 
13.4n.; O.Vind.Copt. 359; P.Mich.Copt. III 3.7-8; O.Medin.Habu 
62.5; O.Bawit 53. The precise size of the kdetc is unknown. Assum- 
ing that a single kviòuov contains at least 3 Eéctat, it follows that 1 
ANaKoot holds (4 x 3 =) 12 Eécr. (= + 6.5 1.). Assuming, furthermore, 
that 1 AaKkoot = 1 Aak, a Kóguc would contain (4 x 12 =) 48 Eécx. (= + 
26 1.); jars containing 48-50 &éc«. are well known, cf. Kruit - Worp, 
ibid. 99. If, however, 1 ak = 0.5 Eécr. (see K.A. Worp forthcoming in 
Proceedings of the 7” International Congress of Coptologists [Leiden 
2000]), 1 x6euc would have 2 Èéct., i.e. smaller than the smallest 
Greek «vidtov known to date; cf. Kruit - Worp, AFP 46 (2000) 104- 
10. Evidently, the addition of (kéerc ueyàda) 60 + 52 produces a 
total of 112 (ptf, cf. line 14) 


10 (and Verso, 2): For a man called Liberius holding the office 
of pagarch in Apollonos Ano/Edfu ca. 650 A.D., see P.Apoll. 61.v.16 
with note, and J. Gascou - K.A. Worp, "Problémes de documentation 
apollinopolite," ZPE 49 (1982) 83-95, esp. 84; it is conceivable that 
we are dealing with the same person everywhere. For the date of 
the present text, cf. below, note to line 1, Verso. 

For the use of kvptoc, cf. H. Harrauer - B. Rom, "Ho kurios- 
Listen auf Papyrus," Aegyptus 63 (1983) 111-5. 

10 and 15 We resolve óuq( ) as 6ugp(axnpai) [for this term cf. 
the Appendix, below], while comparing SB XIV 12077.4, 5 (2x 
óuqg(axnp3à); cf. line 3, óupaknpó), but we cannot exclude a resolu- 
tion óuq(apá) serving as a spelling variant of àugp(opàpia); cf. below 
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at P.Vindob.Worp 11.12. For the various forms of the term àu- 
qopápiov in the papyri, cf.: 

àuparapy-: SB XX 14210.3 (VI A.D.). 

aug(oAdpiov): P.Got. 17.v.6 (VI/VII A.D.; cf. below sub &upoàá- 
p(tov)). 

&upop(äprov): P. Mich. XV 740.2, 20 (VI A.D.; the editor resolves 
the unique, hence unlikely form &uqop(gvc)). 


augoAap(tov): P.Got. 17.r.17; 17.v.5, 11, 21 (VI/VII A.D.; see 
also under àäup(oräprov)). 


ougardapiov: P.Herm. 23.7 (IV A.D.); P.Vindob.Worp 11.6 (VI 
A.D.); P.Laur. IV 184.7 (VII A.D.). 


óupaAáp(vov): SB XVIII 13762.23 (VI/VII A.D.). 


ôup(apäprov): P. Vindob. Worp 11.12 (VI A.D.; cf. the same papy- 
rus, line 6: oupaAdpiov). 

11 The name 'Apícvoc has a classical ring and occurs more fre- 
quently in Ptolemaic papyri than in later times. We have not found 
a man Aristius in other documents from Edfu. W.C. Till, Datierung 


und Prosopographie 62, mentions only the name Aristios from 
O.CrumST 61.3. 


12 We have not found a man Xapnctoc elsewhere in documents 
from Edfu; the name's regular spelling is Xapictoc. 


ywutt( ): perhaps an error for k6ut(oc)? We have no solution to 
offer for the word(s) preceding u(e)y(óXo) c. 

12 and 15 For jars called ueyáXa cf. P.Sarga, p. 24 under # 14. 
The precise content of such jars is not known and one can only ob- 
serve that apparently they are in this papyrus distinguished from 
Kóguc ueyád- (cf. 7, 11, 14), the kóXofa (cf. line 3n.), the óugaknpot 
(cf. above, note to lines 10 and 15), and the xvppó (cf. below, note to 
line 13), maybe also from xvppà ueyóXo and kóñoßa ueyóXa (cf. be- 
low, Verso lines 2-4). Furthermore, the situation is even more com- 
plicated, because jar designations like dyyeta ueyóXo, dutAG ueyéAa, 
Kvidro weyaAa and Ady ueyàio are also known. Perhaps these and 
similar jars are generally to be distinguished from àyyeta uucpú, 
ÓvxAO. pikpa, KVLÔLO LLKDG, KOELC uuKp-, AGH wUKpG, and xvppà uukpú, 
while the nature of their different quality is the same as of the dif- 
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ference between àxzAovv / óvxAoUv, uovóxopov / diympov, etc. How- 
ever, the question still remains as to what distinguishes a uéya 
from, e.g., Kóguc uéya? To be sure, in documents one should distin- 
guish between the abbreviations u' = u(é)y(a) and uoy( ) = 
ua y(apucóv). 

13 For the term rpayuateutic = "trader," see N. Gonis, "Some 
IIpoyuotevrai with False Identities," ZPE 132 (2000) 187-8; the 
resolution of the abbreviation is inspired by the fact that already 
before the beginning of the fifth century an official called xpay- 
uatıkóc no longe appears in our documents. The latest instance is 
zpoyu[oxuov in SPP XX 88.12 from 337 A.D. 


For xvpp(óv) = "red" jars, see our discussion of BGU II 549 = 
SPP VIII 897.6 in AFP 46 (2000) 107, n. 103. After we published 
this article, our colleague A. Boud'hors (Paris) kindly drew our at- 
tention to a publication by C. Heurtel? of a Coptic ostracon featur- 
ing the Coptic term TxPQE and the Greek term xvppóv next to each 
other. While noting earlier attestations of the Tapae in O.Medin. 
HabuCopt. 41 and O.Crum 475 (the term is not listed in Crum's 
Coptic Dictionary) Ms Heurtel states that "c'est l'héritier du vase 
"rouge" de l'Egypte ancienne (SD DSR)" and that "l'adjectif grec a 
été utilisé comme correspondente etymologique de T3PQ€ alors qu'il 
ne semble pas avoir dans les textes documentaire grecs un sens 
équivalent à celui du mot Copte." To this observation we add a 
comment made by P. Ballet, De la Méditerranée à l'Océan indien. 
L'Égypte et le commerce de longue distance à l'époque romaine: les 
données céramiques. TOPOI 6.2 (1996) 809-40, esp. fn. 45: "Les 
amphores d'Edfou se subdivisent en deux groupes: un ensemble à 
páte alluviale brune, comprenant une proportion assez importante 
de dégraissant végétal; un second à páte alluviale brune, fine, et à 
engobe rouge rosé (our italics)." 


3 In Études Coptes vol. V = Cahiers de la bibliothèque Copte 10 (Paris - 
Louvain 1998) 150. 
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Verso 


While the text on this side of the papyrus and that on the recto 
have a similar character, it would go too far to contend that the text 
on this side forms a sequel to the text on the other side. 


T A(6)y(oc) Kocuac votap(tov) Actpayatovp 
àxó Kup(tov) ALpepiov koetc u(e)y(dA-) Ld 
(kai) tupp(à) u(e)y(GAa) ó (Kai) uup(à) xvpp(à) c 
4 (Kai) KOA(OBa) u(e)y(Gi.a) ð 
ano Kup(iov) Ctpatnyiou Kósuc u(e)y(GA-) ip 
a ouoi(wc) Kocuac votap(tov) kóA(opa) KG 


B Kocuac ópot(oc) KóA(opa) À 
8 y tov avt(ov) ouoi(wc) KOA(OBQ) K 
ô ópot(oc) vov av1(0U) KóA(opa) t 


[yiv. (6uov) Ju (Kat) KOA(oBa) ukp(ù) xÇ 
1,6,7 Kocua 


T Account of Kosmas, secretary of Astragatour (?); from lord 
Liberios, 14 large koeis and 4 large "red" jars and 6 small "red" jars 
and 4 large koloba ; from lord Strategios, 12 large koeis; on the (?) 
1*, likewise, of Kosmas secretary, 27 koloba; on the (?) 2*3, of Ko- 
smas, likewise, 30 koloba; on the (?) 3", of the same, likewise, 20 
koloba; on the (?) 4*^, likewise, of the same, 10 koloba. [Makes to- 
gether] 40 --- and 87 small koloba. 


1 A word combination "Kocu- votap-" (cf. lines 6ff.) occurs 7 
times in the DDBDP. 


’ Actpayatovp (or ’Actpacatoup): we reckon tht the undeclined 
and unabbreviated form actpayatovp/actpacatovp may contain a 
Persian (Iranian) personal name, cf. the remarks by J. Gascou, 
"Notes de papyrologie byzantine (II)," Cd'É 59 (1984) 337-40, esp. 
339 fn. 4 on names like "Asphatourios/Aspagourios" deriving from a 
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Persian background. If this approach is correct,* one automatically 
obtains a date for this text, as it must have been written during the 
period of the Persian occupation of Egypt or not long afterwards. In 
itself it is not abnormal to find in the papyri people styled as 
"vov&pioc tov detvoc," cf. P.Cair.Masp. I 67002.11.15, III 67289.v.2; 
P.Oxy. XVI 1893.31. 


2-5 An addition of the amounts "14 + 4 + 6 + 4 +12" makes "40" 
(in line 10). Evidently all different jars from lines 2-5, i.e. KÓguc 
MEYGA-, xvppà ueyàia, uukpà zuppóá, and KOAAGDa ueyàia, were 
counted together indiscriminately. In view of the restricted space 
available at the start of line 10, we cannot propose a complete res- 
toration for the lacuna; maybe one should think of a generic term 
like Kkep&uu. 

6-9 An addition of the amounts "27 + 30 + 20 + 10" makes "87" 
(in line 10). Evidently, the kóAXo00 from lines 6-9 were koAAata 
ULKPCL. 

One can only guess what the numerals a, p, y, 6 at the start of 
these lines refer to: days in a month, e.g., or deliveries (qopó)? 


APPENDIX 
AM®OKEPAIOC: 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL MISUNDERSTANDING 


LSJ Revised Supplement (1996) contains on p. 25 the following 
entry: "*augpoképatoc, ov, two-handled, P.Oxy. 1343 (VI A.D; 
-Kepvia pap.; for 'àuquk-)." No doubt, this entry derives from a 
similar entry in F. Preisigke, Worterbuch der griechischen Papy- 
rusurkunden I (1925) col. 73, "äuvoképaroc, doppelgehenkelt, Ox 


4 We consulted Prof. D. Weber (Góttingen) on this matter; he replied that in 
itself the name ‘Actpayatoup/Actpacatovp definitely looks like an Iranian/ 
Persian compound, that names ending in "-adur" (in Middle-Persian: "Fire") or in 
(Iranian) "-tour" look acceptable enough, but that it is difficult to find a convinc- 
ing explanation for the first part of the name, "Astras(a)-"/"Astrag(a)-." 
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1343 [VI]: koùgpa äupoképuia (read: -Képouo)." The edition of the 
papyrus itself presents only an entry "kovga äupokepuia n," with- 
out accentuation for the word under review; it gives no commentary 
on the word's meaning or etymology and only contains in the word 
indices (p. 297) an entry "äupoképuioc (?) 1343." It seems obvious 
that Preisigke was the first scholar to seek the origin of the com- 
pound in a combination of an element äuœi + an element képac. 


In itself this might seem acceptable enough, if there were not 
the remarks on compounds in -xépac made by P. Chantraine, Dic- 
tionnaire etymologique de la langue grecque II (Paris 1970), pp. 517- 
8 s.v. képac: "comme second terme apparaissent également des for- 
mes diverses: -képac dans dikepac (Callix.) et dans les noms des 
plants: aiyo-, Bov-, tavpo-, n. d'après la forme du fruit ---; la plu- 
part des composés sont en -Kepwe ---; il existe aussi quelques com- 
posés thématiques en -oc: p. -é. uovvókepoc (Archil.), vrkepoc, 
nom. pl. vrjkepor "sans cornes" (Hés. Tr. 529); on observera aussi les 
féminins koJQuképav, iwuépav (B.); les composés en -kepartoc sont 
rares et relativement tardifs, p. ex.: &Képoxoc (Pl., Arist.), Pl., Pit. 
265 b c, emploie tc àkepérou à côté de &kepwv; àképwroc (AP 6, 
258) est isolé, mais témoigne de l'extension de la finale -wvoc." 

Though LSJ lists an adjective èiképatoc, "two-horned, two- 
pointed," from AP 6, 111, Chantraine does not discuss its forma- 
tion.5 The only other Greek adjective in -Kképatoc is aképatoc, but 
its meaning of "pure, unmixed" indicates that this adjective derives 
from the verb Kkepävvuu and has nothing to do with képac. 


So much is certain, therefore, that the number of compounds 
with a second element in -Kepatoc and connected with Képac = 
"horn » handle" is remarkably small. For that reason one may look 
for an alternative approach for explaining a form augokeputoc, 
purportedly written instead of an intended (but unattested) 
áàpquépotoc. Such an approach is easily available, if one reckons 
with three well-attested linguistic phenomena: 


5 Our colleague Prof. Dr. C.J. Ruijgh who read an earlier version of this note 
kindly referred us to Pollux 1.91 where there is an entry "äkpoképara" (n. pl.), 
"ends of sail-yards," a substantive made from an adjective àkpoképatoc; the sub- 
stantive f| xepata, "horn, sail-yard," obviously derives from képac. 
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a) interchange between the vowels o/o, visible in particular in 
forms like óupañápıov for ôupapäprov/äupopäpiov; of course, one 
should also reckon with the reverse, i.e. äupo- written for óuqa- 
(cf. below, SB XX 14625.24); 

b) loss of difference of length between the vowels £/n, for which 
see F.T. Gignac, Grammar I, 242ff.; for an illustration of this phe- 
nomenon in the word under review, cf. below, at P.Oxy. XVI 1924.5, 
11 and SB XX 14625.24.6 

c) a vulgar spelling of the adjective as ending in —utoc instead of 
a regular ~oc, perhaps influenced by the pronunciation of Greek 
vióc as "iós." 

Hence, we would regard a spelling &uqoképvvoc as a vulgar 
variant of an adjective Ougakypioc going with n óuqgaknpó "a 
rounded vessel, flaggon" (so LSJ Rev. Suppl. 228). As a container of 
sweet grape juice, garum and wine, this type of vessel occurs al- 
ready in a number of papyri (listed here in chronological order 
without correcting the original spelling of óuqoaknpó), viz. in: 


P.Abinn. 31 (= P.Lond. II 239).13 (IV A.D.) | yAvkotôiwv bupaxnpà a. 
PSI VII 829.9 (IV A.D.) ópuqaknpov è. 
Tyche 11 (1996) 231, 11.20ff. (IV A.D.) óugakep( ) n, óug( ) n? 


6 Prof. Ruijgh compares the development of classical Greek vnpóv > Modern 
Greek vepó. 


7 The editor of this Vienna papyrus takes the view (cf. his remarks at p. 237) 
that the gender of éupaknp- in this text is neuter, because he reads the verb in 
line 21 as ékAdcôn. On Plate 8 in Tyche 11 one sees after ekx\acdn a small dot. 
Upon our request Prof. H. Harrauer checked the original papyrus for us and con- 
firmed that this is not dirt or stray ink but deliberate writing. As we do not think 
that this is a form of interpunctuation, we take it as a kind of imperfect abbrevia- 
tion marking, hence we read ékAácOün(cav). Hence we come to the conclusion that 
there is no need to regard the noun in the Vienna papyrus as a neuter variant of 
the fem. noun óuqaknpá, deriving from the adjective oupaknpôc. According to 
the electronic TLG, this feminine noun is found in Georgius Cedrenus, Compend. 
Historiarum I, p. 679.6, and Theophanes Confessor, Chronographia, p. 235.28. 
Both describe a fire in the imperial palace in Constantinople which went éwc thc 
(Theoph. adds "Aeyouévnc") Oupakepäc. In the passage cited by the editor of the 
Vienna papyrus from Aetius Amidenus, Jatricorum V 141.17, ayyeta ócvpákvva và 
Oupaknpà kaXovueva, the adjective oupaxnpà takes the same neuter plural form 
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P.Oxy. XVI 1924.6, 12 (V/VI A.D.) OUPOKEPÜC yápou a; OUPHKEPÜC 
Kovg[n] a. 


SB XX 14625,24 (V/VI A.D.) àupoxepàc p. 
P.Wash.Univ. II 105.3 (VI/VII A.D.) óuqok(npàc) à [evidently wine]. 


For the etymology of óugoknpó as a "rounded container" (grape- 
shaped?), cf. P.Abinn. 31.12n. (where one finds a citation from LSJ 
s.v. Óugaknpóc, "for holding 6ugakec" = grapes) and P.Wash.Univ. 
II 105.3n. In sum, in P.Oxy. X 1343 one seems to be dealing with 
eight koùvgpa-jars of the (grape-shaped) óugaknpóá-type. For kouga 
see the discussion in ZPE 136 (2002) 142, note to line 2 of P. NYU II 
22. 


NICO KRUIT - KLAAS A. WORP 
Leiden / Amsterdam 


Correction note: 


A reedition of P.Got. 17 (see above, p. 50) will appear in a forth- 
coming volume of Eranos. 


as the noun to which it belongs. The same applies to ibid., 140.9, to u£& --- 
àvaAóGupave octpakivotc cyyelouc páàcta óuqpaknpotc. 


(to Kruit & Worp, "List of Jars ...") Plate 5 


P.CtYBR inv. 72, Recto 
(Image digitally reproduced with the permission of the Beinecke 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University) 


(to Kruit & Worp, "List of Jars ...") Plate 6 


P.CtYBR inv. 72, Verso 
(Image digitally reproduced with the permission of the Beinecke 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University) 
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Notationes Legentis 


P.Oxy. LXVII 4626 


This is a private letter written on the back of a petition of 259 
C.E. Complaints that "you never write" (vel sim.) were clichés of an- 
cient, as of present-day, epistolography. Here, too, the sender com- 
plains [oùò]èv ypaqetc, and when, towards the close, he adds tov 
ka).òv Ayadoroda àcráca kai eu[.. | adtoc nutv ov ypéper, the 
editor proposes restoring ei k[ai (?)] and translating. "Greetings to 
the excellent Agathopous, even if he too (?) does not write to us." 

That, I think, comes close to what the writer intended, but it 
leaves us with one kai floating in the air. Perhaps what he wrote 
was Kai EiKOC AUTOC "uiv ov yp&ger, "even though he too probably 
won't write to us" (using a present tense to effect an emphatic, con- 
tinuative future sense). 


Observations on P.Yale III 137 
This document is captioned 

napa AdpnAiou IIaciov[o]c kwuoyp(auuatéwc) Diiadekpiac 

Kat &vópa TOV TAPACKEVATOMEVWV 

ELOWV TE Kai yevov neuxouévov eic Cupiav 
4 TOLC YEVVEOTATOLC CTPATEVLACL TOV KUPLOU 

"Avt@veivov Evtuyou[c] Evcepouc 

CeBactov. 
There follow alphabetical lists of landowners, with the arourage of 
cithi yn) and, if any, of ôevô(pukn yn) owned by each, e.g., 
108  Korrapäc Iovctov cut. (dp.) vB devd. (&p.) BzXo 
109  KkAn(povôuor) “Avtatoc ov_etp(avov) cit. (&p.) C 


The editor translates lines 1-3 thus: "From Aurelius Pasion, 
village scribe of Philadelphia. (Itemized list,) by persons, of pay- 
ments in cash and in kind prepared to be sent to Syria," In the In- 
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troduction he comments (p. 5): "Strictly speaking, the heading does 
not fit the actual contents of the register: no 'payments in cash and 
in kind' are listed in the text." 


Komogrammateis, as we observe their work in the papyri, are 
far from error-free, but an inconcinnity of such magnitude must 
surely give us pause. Fortunately, "this discrepancy," as the editor 
terms it, is an ignis fatuus; this document was not intended to be a 
record of payments. That is apparent from a glance at the plates: 
there is no room for additional writing in most of the lines or in the 
spaces between the columns of writing. Furthermore, no word for 
payment vel sim. occurs anywhere in the document. What the ko- 
mogrammateus prepared here, as his caption plainly states, is a list 
of persons from whom the contributions for the army in Syria were 
to be obtained. Their landholdings were evidently to be the basis of 
their assessments. 


With the aid of relevant documents previously published it is 
possible to reconstruct the sequence of events of which P.Yale 137 
was a part. But first, a brief digression relating to the form of this 
document. It will have been noticed that the document has no ad- 
dressee. That is often a sign that a document is a preliminary draft 
rather than a final version. That may also be the case here. But, as 
there is nothing tentative or unfinished about this text (except for 
the omission of month and day, to be inserted as needed), it is 
probably closer to the mark, I think, to see in it a master- or file- 
copy, from which other copies would be made as required. 

Now for the place of P.Yale 137 in this military requisition. 

1. The administrative process began, presumably, with the Pre- 
fect of Egypt, whose office notified the three epistrategoi that requi- 
sitions of such-and-such items and quantities were to be assessed 
upon the owners of grain- and orchard-land in the nomes under 
their jurisdiction, the collections to be completed and delivered by 
such-and-such date. 


2. The epistrategoi transmitted the order to their strategoi, 
specifying to each the amounts to be raised in his nome.! 


1 The role of the epistrategos in military requisitions is summarized by J.D. 
Thomas, The Roman Epistrategos. Pap.Colon. 6.2 (1982) 166-70. Note especially 
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3. In order to make the appropriate assessment the strategoi 
needed a list of the relevant landowners in each nome's capital and 
villages. Their sources, to whom they would apply routinely for this 
or similar information, were the grammateis poleos and the komo- 
grammateis.? P. Yale 137 is the komogrammateus's reply to that re- 
quest for the village of Philadelphia. Obviously, he would have pre- 
pared similar lists for each of the other villages (if any) that he 
served. 


4. With these lists in hand, the strategos could proceed to assess 
the levies and order the collection procedures. As we see in minute 
detail in P.Panop.Beatty 1, ad hoc liturgists would be appointed to 
carry out the various functions involved in a collection of this mag- 
nitude.? 


A collection of what? The phrase eiôwv te kat yev@v in the cap- 
tion is translated by the editor as "payments in cash and in kind." 
On "payments" enough has been said above; what of "cash" and 
"kind"? In the notes the editor remarks (pp. 67-9), "I have found no 
exact parallel to this expression in this period," and, citing in- 
stances where yevik@òc is contrasted with apyupikwc, he adds," I 
would assume that àpyupikéc corresponds to eiôoc. The couple 
eidoc/yévoc is paralleled in Latin with species /genus."^ The editor 
does, however, concede that "the specific meaning of eidoc as 'cash' 


P.Oxy. XVIII 2182, XLIII 3109 and SB XIV 11651 (= P.Mich. inv. 3627v, pub- 
lished in Anc.Soc. 8 [1977] 195-207). 


2 Information about residents and their property holdings was a prominent 
part of the day-to-day communications between the komogrammateus and the 
strategos. Cf. notably, inter alia plurima, P.Petaus, passim. 


3 In P.Panop.Beatty 1, which dates from 298 C.E., a procurator of the Lower 
Thebaid has replaced the preexisting procuratorial epistrategos of the Thebaid. 


4 The citations of species and genus as opposites in TLL VI.2 1902.49-1903.9 
are irrelevant here, having nothing to do with cash. So, too, with the editor's 
deduction from P.Lond. III 1101 (published in ZPE 89 [1991] 263-7), which re- 
cords money payments ùnèp yoptov povodecuiac Kai yaptynpac ... Kai GAA@V 
£ióov: to argue that "since ... wovodecuia refers to a tax paid in cash, the expres- 
sion àa siôn can implicitly refer also to payments in cash" is a non-sequitur. 
The cidyn here are not the medium of payment, but other items like x6ptov 
uovoòec pia, taxes which were payable in money. 
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is not always clear: in some cases it is apparently used for 'kind' (in 
natura)." This last sentence is good as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. The association of gidoc with "cash" is not only not 
clear, it is, I suspect, non-existent; at all events, the association of 
eidoc with payments or collections in kind is abundantly attested. 


The word eiôoc, originally of broad, general sense, came to be 
used also in a number of specific senses, money not being one of 
them. Indeed, sioc is sometimes found specifically contrasted with 
money: in P.Oxy. XVI 2020, for example, payments in kind, v eide- 
cw Kpu9(mc), and those made in money (adaeratio), twv èv àrapyu- 
picu(®), are two discrete categories. In P.Panop.Beatty 1 siôn desig- 
nates the several items of foodstuffs—wheat, barley, meat, 
etc.—requisitioned for a military unit; eidoc in P. Yale 137 is readily 
understandable in this light.5 


What then of yévoc? It, too, denotes a group, or class, or type. 
This suggests, as one possibility, that the phrase cidmv te kai yev@v 
is an example of what 1s sometimes called "legal fullness of expres- 
sion," i.e. a blanket formula designed to cover any and all contin- 
gencies or relevancies. That is how the phrase is used, for example, 
in P.Oxy. VIII 1134.12-3, where the addressee is freed from any and 
all claims regarding crops (yevnudtwv) or money (àäpyupiKo) or xept 
GAXov tivoc eidouc À yévouc. The variant gv mavti Elder Kat yévet is 
also found, especially in later papyri. Conceivably, then, on this 
analogy the caption of P.Yale 137 can be understood as heading a 
list of the "kinds and sorts" of supplies being collected for shipment 
to the army in Syria. That, however, has about it a lack of specific- 
ity that ought, I should think, to be foreign to a document of this 
character. We do better, I think, to return for guidance to 
P.Panop.Beatty. 


In the context of the military commissariat siôn, as already 
noted, were provisions; thus each element therein—wheat, barley, 
meat, fodder, etc.—was an eidoc. We also know that requisitions for 


5 Fidoc in this sense is, of course, not limited to the military milieu. Another 
excellent example, inter alia plurima, of eidoc as a commodity is found in P.Oxy. 
XVI 1924, a list of a dozen commodities (eov) loaded onto a ship: wines, oils and 
other foods, soap, jars, papyrus (a basketful) and a rug. 
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the military were not limited to consumable commodities but at 
times included other necessities, such as garments, transport, etc.9 
Another possibility, then, may be that in P.Yale 137 eiôwv denotes 
foodstuffs and fodder, and yevæv refers to everything else— or, as 
we might say, "provisions and sundries." Therefore, we should 
translate lines 2-3 as "(Itemized list,) by persons, of provisions and 
sundries being prepared to be sent to Syria." 


NAPHTALI LEWIS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


6 Items of military requisitions mentioned in documentary papyri include: 


—for units or personnel stationed or traveling in Egypt: foodstuffs of all 
kinds (cereals, vegetables, meats, fish, oil), fodder, fuel, garments, blankets, rope, 
hides, land- and water-transport of men and materiel 


—for shipment to units in other provinces: garments to Judaea and Cappa- 
docia, camels and oxen to Syria. 
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Three Sales of Houses at Socnopaiou Nesos 


The three texts published below (P.Fantoni inv. 2; P.Ryl. II 312 
and 3131) are contracts of sales of houses (and yards), drawn up in 
the standard form of homologia and registered in the grapheion at 
Socnopaiou Nesos. They have the following structure: 


1. Date and place. 


2. The body of the contract in the form of a homologia. It follows 
the arrangement frequently attested for sales during the Roman 
period: ôuoÂoyert A tæ B mxenpakévav aùdTto KATA THVOE TV 
Ouo).oyiav—decription of the property—Kal ó&éxevv TV cvunrepovn- 
UEVYHV TLUNV ——- xàcav šK TANPOUC zxapoyxprua Sra yeLpòc ¿E olkov 
—- Kai peBamcew ---2. 

9. Subscription of both parties. 

4. Notice of registration. 


The most recent list of sales of houses can be found in P.Louvre 
I 9-10, introd., pp. 62-7. In Socnopaiou Nesos during Domitian's 
reign we know of the following sales of houses: 


a. Property return 


P. Rl. II 107, 3/4 of a house is declared. This part was bought 
for 200 dr. 


1 I would like to thank Dr. Georgina Fantoni, who very kindly offered me the 
papyrus which belongs to her private collection for publication. P.Ryl. II 312 and 
313 are reproduced by courtesy of the Director and University Librarian, the 
John Rylands University Library of Manchester; Dr. P. McNiven, who confirmed 
that there are no markings of any kind on the versos of 312 and 313; Prof. D. 
Hagedorn and Dr. A. Jórdens for their notes on some textual difficulties; Prof. 
K.A. Worp for kindly sending me his own transcription of P.Ryl. II 312 and 313 
and for his remarks on an earlier draft of this article; Prof. R. Pintaudi for 
checking some readings on PSI XIII 1320 and P.Flor. III 302, sending me photos 
of these papyri and giving me the permission to reproduce them here. 


? See F. Pringsheim, The Greek Law of Sale (Weimer 1950) 109. 
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b. Homologiae 
Date 


P.Ryl. Il 8/3/81 A.D. 
161 


26/1 - 24/2, 
83 A.D. 


Stotoetis, son of 
Satabous, 
grandson of 
Erieus 


Thases, daughter 
of Panephrimmis, 
granddaughter of 
Panephrimmis 


Apynchis, son 
of Tesenouphis, 


Tesenouphis and 
Stotoetis, both 


children of grandson of 
Tesenouphis, Tesenouphis 
grandchildren of 


Onnophris 
Stotoetis, son of 


P.Fantoni 10/2/90 1/4 Tapiamis, 


inv. 2 (2 2) A.D. Tesenouphis, daughter of 
grandson of Onnophris, 
Panephrimmis granddaughter 


of Tesenouphis 


PSI XIII 17(18y9/ 1/2 Tabous, daughter | Panomieus, son 
1320 (year lost) of Panephrimmis, | of Pisais, 
granddaughter of | grandson of 
Panephrimmis Satabous 
P.Ryl. II 25/7 - 23/8/ Tesenouphis, Panephrimmis, 
312 (year lost; daughter of son of 


see 312, 
note to 1.1) 


Panephrimmis, 
grandson of 

Panephrimmis 
Panephrimmis, 


Panephrimmis, 

granddaughter of 
Paneiis 
Papeis and 


27(28)/12 - 


25(26)/1/ Takosis son of 

(year lost; Panephrimmis, 
see 312, grandson of 
note to 1.1) Panephrimmis 


Resemblances among documents of this type are common, but 
in the present papyri their similarity goes far beyond the ordinary. 
Not only are the principal hands of the three papyri published here 
well practiced, semi-cursive and resembling the hand of P.Ryl. II 
161 dated 6 March 81 A.D. (see P.Ryl. II 312 and 313 descr.), but 
all have the same format, including some individual phraseology 
and similar morphological or phonological mistakes. P.Fantoni 2 is 
dated in A.D. 90, almost nine years after P.Ryl. II 161, and it is dif- 
ficult to believe that it was the same hand which produced all of the 
documents. Therefore, it should be assumed that only some of these 
documents were written by the same person (especially PSI XIII 
1320 and P.Fantoni 2) or that they were drawn up based on a cer- 
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tain original document by the scribes who worked at the village of 
Socnopaiou Nesos. 


P.Fantoni inv. 2 21.8 x 25.1 cm 10/2/90 A.D. 
Plate 7 Socnopaiou Nesos 


À papyrus fragment (assembled from eleven smaller strips) 
written on the —> side. The surviving top margin measures ca. 2.3 
cm, the bottom margin ca. 3.2 cm and the left margin ca. 2.5 cm. 
The papyrus is broken at the folds. The width of the written area 
could be calculated to be ca. 95-105 letters for lines 1-21 and ca. 80- 
9 letters for lines 22-31. A line in each strip contains c. 10 letters. 
At the right of lines 1-18 ca. 17-23 letters have disappeared, so we 
can assume that what is lost consisted of two or three more vertical 
strips of papyrus, and that the sheet was folded 9-10 times from 
right to left. On the back (just behind the left margin of the front) 
the first hand, in a less cursive handwriting, wrote the content of 
the papyrus after it was folded vertically from the right to the left 
and then horizontally in the middle (ca. 12.5 cm from the top and 
bottom of the papyrus). The same hand wrote the name of the buyer 
(in the dative), the kind of document, i.e. a sale (in the nominative) 
and the object of the sale (in the accusative). Syntactically it is diffi- 
cult to construe the text there. On both sides of the horizontal fold 
(ca. 2.5 cm to the left and the right) the scribe drew a chi, a kind of 
design. The purpose of such designs has been explained in terms of 
preventing unauthorized opening of documents; see P.Oxy. XLVIII 
3396.32n. It is interesting to note that the writer forms some rho's 
with long strokes descending to the line below, e.g. line 7 
cuvxvpovta; line 8 £ukpaiva; cf. also the large, almost square 
omicron made in two movements throughout (especially at the be- 
ginning of words). It seems that the same scribe wrote the present 
papyrus and PSI XIII 1320, since many letters in both documents 
resemble each other; for instance in émxkpartirou (see line 8n.). Even 
the format of both documents and the way they were folded and fi- 
nally preserved are the same. The hand of Soterichos, who signed 
on behalf of the seller, is a little larger than the hand of the main 
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text. It is also more regular than the hand of the second hypogra- 
pheus; the latter could be regarded as larger and thicker as well. 


The text is a contract of sale through which Stotoetis, son of Te- 
senouphis and grandson of Panephremmis, conveys the fourth of a 
house and the yard to his grandfather's sister, Tapiamis, daughter 
of Onnophris, granddaughter of Tesenouphis. The price paid is 200 
drachmae, and the transaction is completely guaranteed by Sto- 
toetis. The contract is a standard form of homologia, drawn up and 
registered in the grapheion at Socnopaiou Nesos. It has the follow- 
ing structure: Date and place (lines 1-2). The body of the contract in 
the form of a homologia (lines 2-21). Subscription of both parties 
(lines 22-31) [a. Subscription of Stotoetis (lines 21-8)]. b. Subscrip- 
tion of Tapiamis (line 28-31)]. Notice of registration (line 31). 


Based on the details given in our text Stotoetis' family tree is 
the following: 


[Tecev]oùgrc (ll. [3-4], 29) 


'Ovvàgpic (IL 3, 29, back) 


Tlaveppéuuc (Il. 2, 22) -Tamiauc (69 years old) x [Tecev]oùgic (ll. [3-4], 29) 
Tecevovgric (ll. 2, 22) 'Ovvogpic (32 years old; ll. 4, 23) 


Crorouic (43 years old) 


(m.1) l'Efrovc évó[rov Alétrokpérop[oc Kat]capoc Aopertrav]joù Cepactov 

v vij Cok[vonatov] Nncov rnc ['Hpa]kAeidov uepíóo[c] tov 'Apcuvotvov vouov. 
‘O[uoA]oyet Crodontlic Tece[vovgewc Iaveppiuuoc] 

[o ]c £vov 1eccapéx Jovra tpuov ov[A M yacvpokvnu[£]o. dpictepa ty tov 
nannlou av où &ócAq[1]] Tardi 'O[vvogpioc Tecevov-] 

4. [pe]oc oc &vov [En kovva évvéa o[ VAN] évukvnul ilot ógËvOt peta Kuptov tou] 

taric viov ['Ov]végps[o]c [Tecevoüpewc wc ttov] 

[vp ]uákovva vo o[dAN uletoror zxex[ po ]évou avty 1[ó]v óuoXoyo[v]vva. Kata 
tn]vde tv óuoAoy(av àn[ò tc £vecvócnc nuépac] 

[eic] tov &xavva x[pó Nov tò oxápx[ov] atr Cvo[vo Mu tétaptov uépoc 
oik[ía ]c ductéyou klai] avAme éx [tov xpoc AiBa uépovc Kovvóv] 

[kat] ddtaipetov [Kai ta] cuvküpovra [x&v ]va &v vij n[po]yeypoquévy kou 


12 


16 


20 


24 


28 
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Cok[vox]a(ov Nñcou ðv yeitov[ec óAmc tc oikiac kai] 

[avi Mc votov [..... ] &&óóov tivov, Poppa npó[ve]pov Teceiouc tov 
NecOvr[qgeo ]c ov émkpatitor và 1[ékva. |... . , MBdc puun] 

[Bact pun, arnAtal[tjou tov xón[o]v yov kai [Ta]veppiupioc thc Háceu- 
toc olikia Kai adam kai xpóvep[ov NN tov NN] 

[ .... ] 6v &ukpox[ixo] và tékva [..]... Kat anéy[er]v tov ouoA[olyouvra 
Ctotontiv rapà tic Tomáu[eoc tv cuuxeqovnué- ] 

v[nv] wmv tov x[e]xpaupévo[v tletaptov uép[ovc] oikiac kat av[ANc] xav èx 
TANpovc xapoxpnua duc x[eupoc && otkov äpyvpiov] 

d[pa}xuac óvak[octa]c koi Befa ocer] t[ò]v ouoMovyo]uvia Cxovot[vr]v kai 
touc nap’ [a]utov ty Tardi kai v[otc nap’ adrnc xúc pe-] 

B[a]ocrv amò pèv ènulocio[v kai iGvorvikov x&vv]ov Kal Aaoypapiac aro vov 
é[urpoc Sev xpóvov uéx[pr tov £couévov étépou] 

ik[o]vicu[où àaxoypapñc] dy[poctov] tle «Joi Gov ]kov Kai macyc vro- 
flcewc imi v]óv án[a]vva xpóv[ov kai eico—] 

Ê[ou]c xoà éE[6doic Kai ävowko]ôo[uovvrloc kai Exu[teA]ouvtoc Kai &xickevá- 
Co[vtoc kai undèv] TÒV éuoAoyoüvra TE 1ovc | 
[undevi. “O,xu è àv]: TOV npoyelypappévarv SU s ] B 

£àv dè un BeBouot à Kal ur] xapéynos napalxpynua [z ]pocoxoruc&%ro hv ve 
[etAngev vum ]v dutdyy [ré te BAGBn Kat và] 

daravnuarta rAd kai ÉTITULOV apyulpiov dpaxuac &£koxóv KOL 
..Le. 10 letters ] vtov yey[ 

[ c.20 letters | [.. ]npoyeypauu[évov. Uxoypoqetc tov u£v éuokoyoëv- 
toc Crotontewc Corrmpuxoc NN | 

[--- @c ¿tæv X ——- OVAN -—— kai v]c Tamidulewc kai tov Kvpiov 
NN --- Oc tæv X —- ] 

[ ] OVA ue[tom® 

] 

(m.2) CtotLontic Tecevov proc tov [Iav]eppiuroc [Ovo]Aoyau xen[ pokévot 
Tanta pete KUPLOV TOV éaurnc viov] 

‘Ovvalppewc Tecevjoveroc ko[và ] thvde mlv óu Jokwyiav à[xd vov vuv émi TOV 
àrmavta xpóvov tò oxápxov] 

uor t[étaptov uépoc] oikiac dic[t]éyou kai aù[A ]yjc &k tov xp[èc Aiba uépouc 
KOL tà CUYKUPOVTO xáv-] 

ta év [ty npoyeypau]uévn{v} kou[n]( v) Cokvoxat[ov] ðv yitwve[c vótov Kor- 
vic Ł&óðov tivov, Poppa Teceiovc vov] 

NecO[ngsoc oikia, Apolc púun Placi ukh, em Da ]orov Taveppliuuoc toù 
IIldcttoc oikia kai avà] 

etel Kat] aréxa trv vuv åpy[v]piov dpaxu[ùc óvakoctac ik TAN- 
pouc kai Befiauo- ] 

co xóá[cv Bepauocsr oc xpó]Kurcu. "Eypawev vx£p avi[ov] Corpuxo[c NN 61a 
TÒ un] EidÉ var adTov ypéuuato. (m.3) Tomópuc] 

Ovv[ooptoc tov Tece]vovpioc us[v]à Kuptou tov veiov nou ‘O[vvapptoc "yó- 
parka TO xpoyeypaguaé- | 

vov [ tétaptov u£]poc oikiac [k]oi avime [Kladwc xapoKe[ttar. "Eyponpev Oxtš p 
arc Kai vou kuptov NN] 
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ax [  ðù tò yj eióévou [afürovc ypàu[u]ovo. (m.4) 'Evvé[voakvou dc tov £v 
ty Cokvoraiov Nco ypagetov] 


back  (m.1) Tam 'Ovvó(qgpioc), xpàcu(c), tétaptov uépo(c) oikiac 
Kai aVANC 


1 Aomrliavlou 2 Nc% 4 éauvtnc 5 pletoro 7 cuyküpovta; Ncw 
8 émukpotet 9 tov 10 énkpatet 11 xàcav 13 -fBloulwcer; xpóvov 
14 seik[o]vwcu[ov; éuxou[cewc; see comm. 15 &vowko]óo[novvr]ac Entei Joovvac 
Kat émickevato[vtac 22 óuoAloyo 23 óyu]oXoyíav 25 yeitove[c 26 poun 
p[ocu]Aur: K is corrected from y and T from another letter 28 apòjkertat 
29 viov 


(1* hand) The ninth year of the Emperor Caesar Domitianus Au- 
gustus Germanicus, the sixteenth of the month Xandicus, [Mecheir 
16], in Socnopaiou Nesos of the division of Heracleides of the Arsi- 
noite nome. Stotoetis, son of Tesenouphis, son of Panephrimmis, 
aged about forty-three years, with a scar on the left shin, acknowl- 
edges to his grandfather's sister Tapiamis, daughter of Onnophris, 
son of Tesenouphis, aged about sixty-nine years, with scar on her 
right shin, with her her son Onnophris as her guardian, [son of Te- 
senouphis, aged about] thirty-two years, with a scar on the fore- 
head, that he, the acknowledging party, has sold to her in accor- 
dance with this agreement from the present day forever the fourth 
part, belonging to him, Stotoetis, of a two-storied house and yard on 
the [western(?) side, common and] undivided, and all appurte- 
nances in the above-mentioned village of Socnopaiou Nesos, the 
boundaries of the whole house and yard being, on the south [ - - - ] 
exit of some (plots?), on the north the [ - - - ] formerly owned by Te- 
ses, son of Nesthnephis, and held (now) by his children, on the west 
a royal street, on the east some bare spaces and the house and the 
yard of Tanephrimmis, daughter of Pasis and the [ - - - ], formerly 
owned by [NN, son of NN], and (now) by his children, and that the 
acknowledging party, Stotoetis, has received in full forthwith from 
hand to hand out of the house from Tapiamis the price agreed upon, 
two hundred silver drachmae, for the fourth part of the house and 
yard, which have been bought, and that the acknowledging party, 
Stotoetis, and his assigns will entirely guarantee Tapiamis and her 
assigns from all charges both public and private and from poll-tax 
from former times until the next registered description of individu- 
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als for purposes of census, from public and private charges and 
every claim for all time, (Tapiamis having control over) both enter- 
ing and exiting, building up and disposing and repairing, and that 
the acknowledging party, Stotoetis and his assigns shall make no 
claim or dispute or attack in any way, transgressing none of the 
aforesaid provisions. If he does not guarantee or does not deliver 
the property, he shall pay double the damages and the expenses 
and a fine of one hundred drachmae and | - - -. The subscriber of the 
acknowledging party, Stotoetis, is Soterichos, son of NN, son of NN, 
aged about x years, with a scar on x, and] the subscriber of Tapia- 
mis [and her guardian is NN, son of NN, son of NN, aged about x 
years], with scar on the forehead. 


(2°° hand) I, Stotoetis, son of Tesenouphis, son of Panephrimmis 
acknowledge that I have sold [to Tapiamis, with as guardian her 
son] Onnophris, son of Tesenouphis, in accordance with the agree- 
ment from [now forever the fourth part, belonging to] me, of a two- 
storied house and yard on the [western(?) side, and all appurte- 
nances] in the above-mentioned village of Socnopaiou Nesos, the 
boundaries being, [on the south common exit of some (plots?), on the 
north the house formerly owned by Teseis, son of] Nesthnephis, [on 
the west] a royal street, on the east [the house and the yard of] 
Tanephrimmis, [daughter of Pasis, and the house and yard, for- 
merly owned by NN, and] that I have received the price, 200 silver 
drachmae, [in full, and I will] entirely guarantee, as stated above. I, 
Soterichos, [son of NN, son of NN, have written on his behalf, as he 
does not know letters. (3" hand) I, Tapiamis], daughter of Onno- 
phris, son of Tesenouphis with my guardian my son [Onnophris 
have bought the aforesaid fourth part of a house and yard, as stated 
above. I, NN, son of NN, have written on her behalf and on her 
guardian's behalf, as they do not know letters. (4^ hand) Docketed 
through the record-office in Socnopaiou Nesos. 


Back: For Tapiamis, daughter of Onnophris, buying the fourth 
part of a house and yard. 


1 Aoueit{iav Jov: or Aoueti[Lav]ov? (K.A. Worp). 
[u]nvóc Zav[dt]kov éxxa[tdexaty Mexeip vc]: See U. Hagedorn, 
"Beobachtung zum Gebrauch makedonischer Monatnamen in 
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rómischer Zeit," Proceedings of the XIV International Congress of 
Papyrology (London 1975) 127-32; ZPE 23 (1976) 143-67. 

2 èv ty Cox[voraiov] Nricov: see F. Mitthof, "£v ty Zokvonatov 
Nco. Zur Beziechnung des Errichtungs- bzw. Registrierungsortes 
in den Notariatsurkunden aus Soknopaiu Neos," ZPE 133 (2000) 
193-6. For the village see A. Leone, Soknopaiou nesos nel periodo 
ellenistico-romano (Naples 1995). 

Tece[vovgewc: The name Tesenouphis is attested in many Arsi- 
noite documents; cf. Demotisches Namenbuch, p. 1308. 

3 [wlc étov See V.B. Schuman, "The Origin of the Expression 
wc étov in the Papyri," CW 28 (1934-1935) 95 ff. 

Tam: See Demotisches Namenbuch, p. 1177, "the Fayyumic 
woman". After u, the upper part of an v; cf. Tavegpiuutoc, in line 9; 
then the beginning of an omicron written large, O[vvoqptoc. 

4 tLov] atre: For the form of the first x cf. tò bxdpyov in line 6. 
For the form of the large-shaped e cf. ëv ty in line 7. For the diph- 
thong av frequently written simply as a see Gignac, Grammar I, 
226-7. 

[Ov]voógps[o]c [Tecevovgpemc: The grandfather's name is not 
mentioned in the subscription (line 23). 

6 oik[ia]c ductéyou klai] adinc: For the two-storied house see 
G. Husson, OIKTA 260-1, and for yards see ibid. 45-54. 

mpoc AiBoc The lost part of the papyrus should have contained 
about 20 letters. AiBa alone (four letters) would fit better; alterna- 
tively Boppa. The phrase is also lost in line 24. 

8 [... ] £&ó60v uvwv: The remaining traces before the lacuna 
leave no doubt about the reading. It could be either tc[ (proposed by 
K.A. Worp), then read ic[6d0v] #é6d0v tvwy which sounds unfa- 
miliar without the conjunction kai. A reference, however to both en- 
trance and exit is needed, which is the usual practice; cf. P.Lond. II 
140.9, [Bopp vov avrw]v oikia kai gri vv uépoc Kowvy Eicodoc Kai 
£Eodoc; see R. Taubenschlag, "Das Recht auf eicodoc und éEoôoc in 
den Papyri," Opera Minora (Warsaw 19549) II 405-417 and id., The 
Law of Greek Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri (Warsaw 
19552), 243, 256-9. For the entrance and exit see G. Husson, op.cit. 
(above, n. 6) 65-72. Or read the letter x, formed like the kappa's in 
émkpartiton (lines 8 and 10) and propose x[ownc, a phrase that is 
also unfamiliar. In the subscription, where the boundaries are re- 
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peated (line 25), this part of the text is lost. The genitive after 
votov, where a nominative is expected is noteworthy; cf. how- 
ever,line 9 below, é&myuo[v]ov tivov vóx[o]v yov kai [Ta]ve- 
ppiuuLoc thc Hacettloc o]ikia xot oA1. 

Tecetouc: See Demotisches Namenbuch, pp. 1209-11. 

Necdvn[gew]c: This name (written also Necvvnqic) is mainly an 
Arsinoite one; see Demotisches Namenbuch, p. 653. 

emukpatitar ta v[ékvocIn PSI XIII 1320.8, ov érKkpati toviov] 
tékva oikia the ending of the verb is formed in just the same way as 
in the present papyrus (checked on the original by P. Pintaudi); cf. 
photo. 


PSI XIII 1320 


me je "idet di 
P lass -— e d tae 
w S dali A B doy di o UNE 
ni 


y: C NUN La ere 
P.Fantoni inv. 2 


Therefore the text in PSI XIII 1320 runs ov émikparitar à] téxva 
oikia. The ending of the verb in -tau in the present papyrus visually 
resembles mapéyntar in PSI XIII 1320.15: 


This points to the fact that the same scribe wrote both documents. 
A possible reading émuxkpavtet (assuming the insertion of the nasal; 
see Gignac, Grammar I, 118) is less likely because of the evidence of 
PSI XIII 1320. 

Then, in the lacuna, we can restore either ðv émxpatitar và 
Tlékva oikia, Pòc poun] or OV ÉmKkpartitar và tlékva TOOL, Aupóc 
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pùun]; and the same applies in line 10, ov émkpart{italr tù tékva 
[oilkia or [t6]mor (xóxov proposed by K.A. Worp). 

9 xón[o]v yov: See R. Rossi, "Poi vóxow" Aegyptus 30 (1950) 
42-56. 

10 éruxpartl ira tà tékva [ |. ]...: See above, n. 8. 

11 nav: The neuter instead of the feminine is also found in 
P.Ryl. II 161.12 and PSI XIII 1320.10. Cf. also 312.12 and 313.12 
with line notes. All these documents were drawn up at Socnopaiou 
Nesos. Since the hand of all them is similar, we could understand 
this phrasing as the practice of a certain scribe or grapheion. Cf. 
also M.Chr. 159.15, uuñv ürav (Heracleia; 51-3 A.D.). 

12-14 nca BelB[ou]ó cvv à[nd pèv ènulocio[v xa ióvovucov 
rávi]ov koi Aaoypoaqtac aro vov &[uxpoc Jüev xpóvov uéx[pu TOV 
écouévou éxépov |ik[o]vicu[où axoypagyc] èn[uociov] tle kjai 
tôt or ]kov Kat macyce évxowi[ceoc ext v]óv dmfa]via xpóv[ov: After 
Bepar@ctv (read Beßarocer) the scribe has omitted some adjectives, 
e.g. &véxaqov, avevexvpactov, àveTtiòaveLctov, kadapov, from 
which the following prepositional phrase óxó uév is construed; cf. 
BGU XV 2478.9-10 (Socnopaiou Nesos; 81-96 A.D.), nacy PeBaracer 
Kal napégecBar aùtò kvéxopov] |[xai xadapòv &]x0 ravrdc 
[d]qlevA]Quatoc ônluociov etc.; CPR I 187.10-1 (Arsinoite nome; I-II 
A.D.), [avéra]gov K ai avevexvpactov Kai avetidaveLcTOV KOL 
kada[pòv--- | | &mò ve de Aaoypoquov péxpr Etépac xav. oikiav 
anoyplag~yc] etc.; see A. Berger, Die Strafklauseln in den Papy- 
rusurkunden (Leipzig and Berlin 1911) 127. In BGU I 350.9-10 
(Socnopaiou Nesos; 98-117 A.D.; cf. BL I, 40), nacy peparmer àxó te 
ônuociov xai ELÔLOTLKOV AAVIOV, AO uev Aooypoaquov TACHV AHO 
tov | [iv aoo qavncouévov àänoyeypépôar ~lwc EtéEPOV ikovicuod 
Kat’ oiktav anoypagyc, ano dè TE ióvovukOv KOL TÜCNC EVITOIMCEWC 
gr. xov Gravta xpóvov we should better supplement the lacuna in 
the beginning of line10 as [£uxpocOev xpóvov uéypi tov šcouév]ou 
£vépov etc. In that case this BGU text is the closest parallel to the 
present papyrus with respect to the form of the clause. Based on 
BGU I 350, èn[uociov] t[e in the present papyrus is superfluous; cf. 
P.Vind.Tand. 26.11-2n., where the editors mentioning P.Ryl. II 
161.14-6 note that this phrase "scheinbar überflüssigerweise wied- 
erholt wird." Based on SB X 10571.15-7 àxó navrdc SpetAnuatoc 
ônuo | cíov uev amò tlwlv £unpocós xpóvov uéxpu ÉTÉpac ELKOVEC LOU 
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àrnoypapnc amò dE ió[uwou]kov kai xú |cTc éunoumclewc] ext tov 
aravta xpóvov, the kai iéuwttk@vin the first part of the clause 
seems superfluous. 

13 ånò vov &[uxpoc JOev xpóvov (read xpóvov): The same (either 
phonological or morphological) mistake is commonly found in the 
papyri, although the article is written correctly; cf. P.Ryl. II 161.15; 
174A.19-20; P.Fam.Tebt. 21.17; P.Vind.Worp 16B.10-1; SB X 10539. 
20-1. In 312.14 and 313.15 the scribe wrotexpóvov, but the article 
in both cases is lost. In PSI XIII 1320.12 àzó tõv éufrpocÜev 
xpév[@]v probably the scribe also wrote xpóv[o]v, if we accept that 
the same person wrote both documents. 

13-14 uéy[pv tov écouévou Etépov] | ik[o]Micu[où &xoypagic]: Cf. 
also 312.14 uéxpr tov écouévov évépov ikovic pov [àäxoyplanc ]; 
P.Ryl. II 161.15, uéxpr tov écouévou &vépov ikovicuov àxoypapnc; 
PSI XIII 1320.12. uéxpu tov écouévov £&vépov ikovicuov óxoypaqnc. 
The use of the same phraseology points to the same scribe or 
grapheion; cf. other parallels in BGU I 350.10 (103-115 A.D.; 
Nilopolis), Élwc &vépov ikovicuoë Kav oikiav &xoypagyc; P.Lond. III 
1179.108, p. 147, (146-147 A.D.; Arsinoite nome), uéyx[pu] thc 
ÉCOUÉVNC eikovuicuo[o. àxoypoqnc]l; SB XVI 12288.26 (178 A.D.; 
Ptolemais Euergetis), ugyper &£vépac eikoveicuov àroyp(apñnc); SB X 
10571.16 (194 A.D.; Ptolemais Euergetis), uéxpv etépac gikovicuov 
àroypagne; BGU VII 1643.13 (II A.D.; Philadelphia), [uéxpr &vépov 
eigovicuo]o [àlroypapnc, [arx]ò dè fióvoviko v Kat] nécnc 
eumorln]cemce ëm tov [analvta xpóvov, uéxplv Eltépac eikovicuod 
ànolyplapnc. All the examples come from the Arsinoite nome and 
are found in documents of the second century A.D. However, 
judging from other examples mentioning this clause as àrxoypapi 
c£ikovic pov, cf. CPR I 223.19 (117-137 A.D.; Ptolemais Euergetis), 
ueypi [Eltépac àxoypagñc eikovicuov; CPR I 206.12 (138-161 A.D.; 
Ptolemais Euergetis), uéypr EtEpac óàxoypoqnc eikov{ou}icpor; 
BGU I 95.v.1 (147 A.D.; Karanis), &xoypaqoai eikovic(uod) ¿ulol 
Aeiov; P.Hamb. I 15,12 (209 A.D.; Ptolemais Euergetis), uéypu 
£vépac àùmoypagne EikoVicuo), there is Aypallage, i.e. the gram- 
matical relation between the two adjectives (écóuevoc, étepoc) and 
the two nouns (äroypag, eikovwcuóc) is reversed. See P. Meyer, 
"Aus ägyptischen Urkunden," Philologus 56 (1897) 197-9 and BGU 
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VII 1643.12n: "aroypagne Genetiv des Inhalts zu gikovicuòc 
Vielleicht hat man die Formel ohne genaueres Verstándnis ge- 
braucht " 

14-15 ëm tJdv ünla]vra xpóv[ov kai eicóló[ov]c KkaigE[ddouc: 
Comparison with the other parallels (PSI XIII 1320.13; P.Ryl. II 
161.16; 312.16; 313.16) makes this the most probable supplement. 
At the end of line 14 there is room for ca. 15-7 letters, but I have 
supplied only 8. The datives icó|ó[ov]c kai éE[6doic are difficult to 
construe in this passage. In other examples we find the participles 
eicodevovtac K(at) éEodetovrac instead of the nouns icólà[ov]c Kai 
£E[oôoic, and together with the other participles concerning the 
status of the house, all depend on the participle kwAvovta(c): e.g. 
P.Hamb. III 218.7-8 (Oxy.; 29-30 A.D.), kai xapé&evou O£]ov undéva 
KOÀ00vta 'HpókAevov undè tovc rap’ avtov Kuptevovtac aUvóv | 
[kai eicodevovtac eic adtà Kai o0devovtac kai kad]arpovvitac koi 
àvorkodououvtac etc. (see note ad loc.); P.Lond. II 154.15 (Karanis; 
68 A.D.), undè KwAvovta --- kuvpievovtale adrwv]l klal) sicodevov- 
tac K(ai) &odevovtac klal) katacnovtac K(at) avorkod(ouovviac) 
etc.; P.Mich. X 583.16-9 (Bacchias; 78 A.D.), undé KwrAvovtac xóv 
npiéuevov ‘Epuüv undè tovc rap’ uetaAnuwouévouc Kkupievolvtac 
kai dec] | [1ó]Covxac ðv éovntar xadbc niplékeitos kai eicodevovtac 
kai éEoôevovrac Kai Kkatacrwvrac Kat &[voikoôol | [uoluvrac év 
aùtorc etc. So we can assume that what was meant here is undéva 
KoAvoovia Tamäuv kai torc map’ avtr]c eicóóow Kat ÉEOOOL. How- 
ever, I cannot suggest an additional 9-10 letters that would suit the 
space at the end of line 14. Or did the scribe leave a gap or make a 
kind of correction? Or did he use an unfamiliar phrase, e.g. [(cùv) 
toic à&vrkobci eicó- ]|o[ov]c etc. (suggested by K.A. Worp)? 

This means that the case of the following three participles koi 
àvorko]do[uovvt]oc Kai &u[1eA]ovvvoc Kai émuckevaco[vtoc are a 
mistake of the scribe instead of the expected accusative depending 
(as is Kuptevovtac, as well) on the participle KwAvovta. 

eic6]| ó[ov]c: Probably spelled as icó]ló[ov]c; cf. ix[o]vicu[o®ù, 
line 14. 


the clause see P.Vind.Tand. 26.16n. The ending may be read as 
ó[uqic ]Bnthce or alupic |Bnthcw. 
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npoyelypauuévov TAPACUVYPAPOY, kàv ð un peparot À kai um 
tapéyntar tapalypnuc [x]pocaxoticévo: The lacunae were restored 
based on P.Ryl. II 161.18 (there. instead of un[ò]èv tov 1poyeypau- 
uévov, read [6, [v ð] àv tov npoyeypauuévov; checked on photo) and 
PSI XIII 1320.11-2 (checked on the original by R. Pintaudi); cf. also 
the photo of the latter, where, however, the first and second vertical 
strips of papyrus have to be placed further apart than they are at 
present: 


However, the problem is how to construe these sentences. Both the 
editors of P.Ryl. II 161 and PSI XIII 1320 put a stop after the parti- 
ciple xapacvvypa«qov. Certainly ó,tv à àävcould not be an object of 
the infinitive émeAevcecdar, because the verb trépyecdar governs 
the dative or prepositional accusative; see LSJ s.v. I1d. Other edi- 
tors put the stop after z<póxo [unôevi, construing it as if followed by 
a conditional sentence 6,11 8’ Gv TO v rpoyeypauuévov xapocvy- 
ypagnen Cor -py), dnoterccatwetc.: BGU III 987.15; CPR I 11.28; 
P.Aberd. 53.fr. 2.11; P.Bas. 3.5; P.Stras. VI 583.12; SB XVIII 
13764.24; SPP XX 50.20. In P.Lond. II 140.23-5, undé ôtaupicfin- 
[tetv 1póno undevi.] | [Èùv --- xv rpoyeypauuélvwv tapacuvypagii 
[Ó ouoAoywv, éx]|[víceu suggests that we should preferably read in 
the beginning of lines 24-5, [ő tı © àvvo v npoyeypauu£]vov rapa- 
cuvypagy [6 6uoroy®v, äxo] | [tuc&xo In BGU I 350.15-6, [unôë 
OLOŒULC Bntncerv vpónxo undevt. ölti (6,]vv should be read) è’ avrov 
npoyeypauuévov, (here a comma should be added) rapacuvypagnet 
(read xapacvyypo«nceu ó óuoXoyóv À «6» UNEP AVTOV APOCATOTEL- 
catovetc., we should rather read [unde óvauquc Bruce vpóso 
undevi. ó,]vv © àv vov npoyeypauuévov. In CPR I 220.6-10, nape- 
EacBwcav to cl. ]Aov &àvénaqov kai avevexv[pac] | vov kai avermi 
daveLctov Kai AveSaAAOTPLMOTOV [klal Kadapov år operino dIroln- 
Knc [xá]cm(c) kai mavtoc Steyyuyuatoc ônuociov À idstwtikov [ó]vov 
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TOV npoyeypauuévov [mapa] | cuvypagn ([mapa]cuvypagner Pap.) <b> 
óuoAoyoOv f| où nap avtov xpocaxor[u]étocov etc, we should read 
ônuociou f| i'óuovikov. [6,11] © AV vov xpoyeypaupévov. In all these 
latter examples the conditional ó,u 6 Gv TO v npoyeypauuévov 
napoacuvypaqr is followed by the penalty clause, rpocanoteicéto 
etc. In the papyri, however, published here, in P.Ryl. II 161 and PSI 
XIII 1320, two more conditional clauses follow, šàv dé un BeBarot È 
Kat un zapéxnvou. In P.Ryl. II 161.19 instead of un PePardcy undè 
rapalcyyntat read un Bepouot À Kat un xop]éxnvou; the first letter 
after the lacuna is an £, not a c, as a check of the photo reveals. The 
object both of the verbs and the participle is 6,t.. That seems to be a 
practice of the office in Socnopaiou Nesos, which accumulated in 
our text clauses attested in many kinds of documents. 

I have supplied xopocvyypaqov based on the parallels, but the 
right form should have been xapacvyypoqouvra (if we consider only 
TOV OuoÀoyouvro as the subject) or rapacuvypagovviac (if we 
consider tov ÓóuoAoyoUuvra Kai toùc xap avtov as the sub- 
ject). Regarding the number (singular or plural), the same applies 
to the verbs BeBatot and rapéxntrou. Certainly xa pacvyypaqov 
seems to be long for the remaining space, which should be filled 
(based on the other lines) by 16-8 letters. Here the total is 22 letters 
and that it is a problem. If we restore other words which have par- 
allels in other documents, e.g. xapafñ or tapafpaivwov, (proposed by 
K.A. Worp), then this does not agree with the evidence provided by 
PSI XIII 1320.15 where |qwv is certain. Therefore, I assume that 
very cursive and compressed writing was employed here. 

17-18 [x]pocaxoticatw Mv ve [eiAngev vum ]v diri Mv [xà te BAG— 
Bn kat tà]|daravnuata óvxAà kai émituuov épyo]ptovu èpayxuàc 
exatov KOL  [: For the penalty clauses see A. Berger, op.cit. (above, 
n. 12-14) 2, 4, 26-38, 128-36. In P.Ryl. II 162.31-2 instead of xpoca- 
noticatwcav ilv £cxov] | wunv óv[iA] Mv read rpocarorticétwcav ñ) [v 
etAnpev] | tuhy ó. [mA mv. 

18 ka [ c.10 letters vtov ey: After Kaiall the 
parallels read eic to ônuécrov tac icac,i.e. 21 letters which cannot 
be identified with the letters after the lacuna. The traces after 
Jutov (read oa ]|óxov?), could be also read as yuv[. In PSI XIII 1320.16 
the reading [---]... cov Uxoypagy is suspect, since it finds no 
parallel. After checking the photo (original checked by R. Pintaudi), 
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I propose that we read there Kfai eic to dynudctolv tac icac. 
‘YROYPAMELC THC óuoAoyovcnc etc. 

19 npoyeypauu[évov. oxoypaqetc tov uév: Cf. CPR I 187.16 vov 
xpoyeyp(aupévov) Vdroyp(apeic) vov u£v Aupnovtov Xaupnuov 
Xoupnuovoc, where a full stop should be added after xpoye- 
yp(auuévov). In the lacuna before, probably a phrase like in P.Oxy. 
II 272.26 (66 A.D.), uevóvvov kupiov TOV xpoyeypoauuévov TAVTWV or 
in P.Tebt. II 393.25-6 (150 A.D.), kupiwv [uevóv][vov vov nxp]oys- 
vpo[unévo]v. 

22 [ouolkoyar: For the erroneus addition of - to simple o in 
final position, especially during the first and second centuries A.D., 
see Gignac, Grammar I, 185; cf. also below, line 26, pUunt BLaci- 
KL. 

nen{ paxévou: The first x has two left hastas. 

24 cvykopovra: probably spelled cuvKUpovta. 

27 sEs[: a false form of £&ó[60v? Or £E el? 

32 The syntax should have been tetaptov uépo(vc), but I 
consider that every detail (for Tapiamis daughter of Onnophris / 
sale / the fourth part of a house and yard) is standing by itself 
without syntactical structure between them. 


P.Ryl. II 312 26.3 x 26.4 cm 25 Jul. - 23 Aug., 82-96 A.D. 


Plate 8 Socnopaiou Nesos 


Two pieces of papyrus, almost joined together in lines 3-7 to 
form one fragment, and written on the —> side. The surviving top 
margin measures ca. 3.2 cm and the bottom one ca. 2.7 cm. The 
back is blank. In estimating the number of letters lost on the left 
and right hand side of the text in lines 1-20 we have to be guided by 
the text of the subscription in lines 21-31. So, the width of the writ- 
ten area could be calculated to ca. 95-105 letters for lines 1-20, 
based on lines 13-14 (Hav]egpiuuer --- Évapolcôev), 14-15 
(Évnpo]cüev --- óxo]vva) and 15-16 (óxo]vva --- Tecevo]oqw), 
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where the restorations are almost certain. In the rest of the lines 
the restorations should be considered just only as plausible, but not 
secure. Lines 1-17 could have extended to the left before the break 
of the papyrus for about 20-5 letters and lines 1-14 to the right after 
the break for about 25-30 letters. For lines 21-31 we can calculate a 
length of ca. 83-93 letters. 

Tesenouphis, daughter of Panephrimmis, son of Papeis, ac- 
knowledges to Panephrimmis, son of Panephrimmis, son of 
Panephrimmis, that she has sold to him 2/15 of a house and a yard 
in which there is an atrium. The price paid is 100 drachmae, and 
the transaction is completely guaranteed by the seller. The contract 
is a standard form of homologia, drawn up and registered in the 
grapheion at Socnopaiou Nesos. It has the following structure: Date 
and place (lines 1-2). The body of the contract in the form of a ho- 
mologia (lines 2-20). Subscription of both parties (lines 21-30) [a. 
Subscription of Tesenouphis (lines 21-29). b. Subscription of 
Panephrimmis (lines 29-30)]. Notice of registration (line 31). 

There are some variations (additions, omissions, transpositions 
of words) in the details mentioned in the main text and the sub- 
scription (see n. on lines 22-23, 23-24, 25-26), which means that the 
subscriber did not always take into account the exact details of the 
text above. 

Based on the details given in our text the seller and buyer's 
families appear to be: 


Seller Buyer 
IIonetc I (11. [3], 21) Toveqpipnpic I 
— a (11. [2], 21) Ianetc II (Il. 4, [22] Ilavegpippic II 
Tecevouqic - TaBovc (Il. [4], 21) x Eptetc (ll. 4, 19, 21) Havegpiuuc III 


The tabulation of the boundaries below shows that two properties, 
which were bought by the same person probably within a few 
months are involved in 312 and 313. These two houses should have 
been very close to each other. They had the same boundary to the 
south, the royal street, and the same boundary, the house and the 
yard of Apynchis, son of Paopis, along a part of the north side. It is 
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tempting to restore (even though such a short restoration is ques- 
tionable, because 3-4 more letters are needed) in the lacuna in 
313.10-11 and 27 the name IIvcó(e)uoc; in that case the house of 
Satabous, son of Pisais, could be located between the two houses 
bought in 312 and 313 by Panephrimmis. 


v[órou Foy Bacu 
Boppa Arvvyioc vov Ilawrioc koi vov | Poppa 'Azz0yxuoc tov 
ue óxov oikia naa Kai Ext TL Tawsto[c] kat tov 
uép[o]c tékvov epil Ju pie — [ UETOXHV oiktat KOL AVAN 
MBòc Zevapovroc tov IItcóáevcoc oikia | Apoc rpôtepov IItcóvvoc 
Kai cU] Kat Et vv WEP Joc "Axovxvoc TOU] Zxovomquoc vuvet dè 
tov IIoc oikia TOV TEKVOV OLKIG KOL OVAN 
ATHALOTOV zpó[repov Iac Jokvorailou | ännAwTtou rpôrlep lov 
KAL TOV WETOXWV oikia xot AVAN Kai Zovopouroc TOV 


Erieus' 


children 


312 (2/15 of 
house) 


313 (1/6 or 
or 1/10 of 
house) 


Pisais Satabous Pasoknopaiou 


Other plots 


Royal Street 


80 


12 


16 


20 
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(m.1)['Etovc x Avtoxpatjopoc Kai[ca]poc Aouertya]vov CeBlac ho 
I[epua]vixov unvòc Kaficapeiou x Mecopy x] 

[£v tq Cokvoraiou Ni]cov thc HpakAs(óov uepiôoc tov 'Apcwo[tvov] vouot. 
'OuoAo[yet Tecevovgic Tlaveppiuutoc] 

[tov Ilaxeitocc itv ] .. ovra 85 0VAT modi ôer kal edcnuov 
OPTAAUÔV Ô[EELdV età Kupiou vov tc ddeApnce] 

[avtync TaBovtoc avdpoc ’E]p[tjevtoc 1[o]o Han{e]itoc ac étav revmkovra 
Sto OVAH àvrlikvmuiot SeEvou Tlaveppiuuer] 

[Tlaveppiputoc tov Taveppipprjoc ac étav xevtyKovta ôvo [o WAN àävrikvn- 
io d[e JE n[£xpaévou avro thv OWOAOYOUCAV] 

[kate tnvôe trv óuoAo ]ytíav cud THC Evectacnce NuEpac tri TOV anavta 
xp[d]vov tò [únápxov ori] Tecevoviget UNTPLKOV] 

[SwdéKatov kai eikoctóv nu Jépoc oikiac ductéyou Kat avaAnc Ev at aiðpiðrov 
KoLvòv Kai adta[ipetov Kal và cuykúpovta] 

[1&vca £v tH npoyeypauuévn kw]un CoKvonatov Nycov ov yeitovec ó)Xmc tic 
o[ikiac] Kai tic avANc v[óvov poun pacik poppa] 

[Axvyxtoc tov Ilaœomioc koi tov Wet ]óxov oikia rañar kai tri vt uép[o ]c 
TÉKVEOV ep... Ju pie... [MBôc Catapovtoc tov Iluc&euroc | 

[oikia Kai avàd Kat Ext te uép ]oc "Axvyxtoc tov IIacxuoc oikia ärnAwtov 
apo[tepov Ilac ]okvorai[ov kai vov petoxwv oikia] 
Tecevlougi napa] tov Ilav[eppiumoc tiv cuurepw-] 

[vnuévnv truy zxàcav šK xAñpoluc tapaypnua dud xeipóc $E otkov 
àpyvpiov d[payxuùc &kac]óv kai Be[Barwcetv tv OpodAoyoucav Tecevovgiv] 

[kai tovc nap’ avtyc tO IlavJeppiuuer kai torc rap’ avtov macy Bepotocuv 
[à ro u[èv ó]jnu[o]c[(ov Kat dtwttkov rávtwv Kat] 

[Aaoypapiüv dno vàv Évrpolcüev xpóvov uéypi vov éconévou ETEPOU LKOVLC LOU 
[&xoyp ]Jaqn[c] è[muociov ve kai iétwtiKov Kai] 

[récnc éuxowceoc tri tov áxa]vva xpóvov kai eicoorc kai £&óóovw Kai 
àvotkodou[o]uvioc Kat &xvveA[oUvvoc Kai trick Jevatov[toc | 

[kai undèv tv éuohoyoucav Tecevo]uguv yte toùc nap’ adrtnc EVKAAELV 
tou Ilaveppliluuer uni[e tovc nap’ oro JO undè [£v]- 

[koAécew unde aupicfninicerv pôt ExeAcvcecDat vpóno unós ví. 
"O,w Ò àv tæv xpoyeypauuéviwv xoapacvvypoqo ]v, àv [dè un] 

[BeBouot À kai py xopš [n va, mpocanoticatw Hv napetAngey tuhy Suv 
Kai tà te BAGBY [oi darav Mularla óurÀG kai éxi[tuuov] 

[apyuptov dpay]luùc xevvrikovra Kai eic tò ónuóciov tac icac. Yroypageùc 
tc éuoloyoucnc Epuguc ó rpoyeypappuévoc 

[koi] tov Aou Catapovtoc tov ’Anuyytoc Oc ETOV TECCAPAKOVTA £xtà 
ovAT pEtON[ cv] EE APictEpav. 

[(m.2) Tecevovg]ic tc Iaveppopuic tov Ilaneitoc peta Kupiov tov TNC 
aderAgyc pov Tafoëroc avipoc 'Epyéw]c tov 

[Tlasxettoc ] óuoAoko xexpakaive Iaveppopic tov Havegppopic tov Iave- 
qpóupac Kata TMVÔE THY OMOAOKIaV Gd 

[tov vuv ë J) tov rav xpóvov TO UTAPKXOV uu UNTPLKOV dodékatov Kai ELKOCTOV 
uépoc VKiac kai avAYC kai aldpi- 
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24 [rov &x] tov xpôc Popa uépouc KOLVOV kai GÔLALPETOV Kai và CUVKUPOVTO 
zx ávva év Tn] xpoyeypauuévn [ko ]un 
[Cokvoktaiov Nycov [à]v yitovec vóvov puun Bach Popa ’Axvvytoc 
tov Ilawmioc kai vov uevóxov avàt [K Jai we 
[tt uépolc tékov ‘Epliléoc ..... A«[B]óc Zetafovtoc tov Ilicdettoc VKia kai 
avi Kat éxt vv uépoc "Azxovyioc 1[ov] Tlawne- 
[oc oikila d&xeAevotol[v] xpó[]e[po]v Hacokovraiov Kat vov usvóxov vta Kat 
AVAN Kai mi TLV HÉPOC ETEPOV TÓNOV 
28 [Kai àné]yo mc cuvale oo[vnué ]vnv tint apyuptov ópoxpuàc £koxóv 
xapoxpnua e[v]à [xeupoc] £kc dvkov Kai peBat- 
[ocw xá]cu BeBoidciv kaÿwc apokerte. El pus Juc čypaye kai ùnèp avtc un 
cidéve ypáuoa[o. (m.3) Tlove]opóntuc Tavfeppouluelc 


. Pb. s. . 


Catapovc ’Anvyxic da tò un eidévalt avtov y]paupata. 
[(m.4) Evté Jvak(vou) (Là) tov yp(agetov) ëv ty Cokvoraiou Nycov 


2 Nn] 8 Nnco 13 Befawwcer 14 xpóvov; eikovicuod 15 àvorcodou[o]uv- 
tac Kai éxvveA[oUvvac kai &ick]evátcov[vac] 16 éykakerv 20 CataBove, petorm 

21 5 Ilaveppôumoc 22 ópoAoyo nenpakxévar Ilavegpopuer Ilaveppôouuoc tov 
IIavegpóupuoc; óuoAoyíav 23 àravta; nov; dmdékatov; oikiac 24 Poppa; cvykv- 
povta 25 Nico; yeitovec; poppa; vov ugvóxyov, Ext 26 vékvov, oikia 27 ànn- 
Aotou; IIacokvozaíou kai vov ugvóxov oikia; Ext TL; £vépov vóxov 28 tiv; cuu- 
n[thpo[vnué]vmnv; &E oikou 29 PePardcet; apoKettor; <à TO> un eióévat ypáu- 
uot[a. ave Jppôouuc Ilaveppôouuoc 30 ’Anvdyxewc 31 Nico 


(1% hand) [The x year of the] Emperor Caesar Domitianus Au- 
gustus Germanicus, the x of the month Calesarius x, Mesore x, in 
Socnopaiou] Nesos of the division of Heracleides of the Arsinoite 
nome. [Tesenouphis, daughter of Panephrimmis, son of Papeis, 
aged about] [-]six years, with scar on the right foot and the right 
eye well-marked, [with as her guardian her sister's, Tabous, hus- 
band] Erieus, son of Pasis, aged about fifty-two years, with scar on 
the [right (?)] shin acknowledges [to Panephrimmis, son of 
Panephrimmis, son of Panephrimmis], aged about fifty-two years, 
with scar on the right shin, [that she, the acknowledging party, has 
sold to him in accordance with this] agreement from the present 
day forever the [twelfth and twentieth] part of a two-storied house 
and yard [belonging to her, Tesenouphis, through inheritance from 
her own mother,] in which there is an atrium, common and undi- 
vided, [together with all appurtenances in the above-mentioned] 
village of Socnopaiou Nesos, the boundaries of which entire house 
and yard being, on the south the royal street, on the north the old 
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house of Apynchis, son of Paopis, and the joint owners, and for a 
certain part [ | of the children of Erlieus ], on the west the house 
and yard of Setabous, son of Pisais, and for a certain] part the 
house of Apynchis, son of Paopis, on the east [the house and yard] 
formerly owned by Pasocnopaios [and the joint owners and for a 
certain part] the plots of other owners, and that the acknowledging 
party, Tesenouphis, has received from Panephrimmis [the price 
agreed in full] forthwith from hand to hand out of the house, one 
hundred silver drachmae, and [that the acknowledging party, Tese- 
nouphis, and her assigns will entirely] guarantee Panephrimmis 
and his assigns from all charges both public [and private and from 
poll-tax from] former times until the next registered description of 
individuals for purposes of census, from public [and private charges 
and every claim for] all time, (Panephrimmis having right over) 
both entering and departing, building up and disposing and re- 
pairing, [and that the acknowledging party, Teseno]uphis and her 
assigns make and will make no accusation or dispute nor will they 
bring suit in any way against Panephrimmis or [his assigns], trans- 
gressing none of the aforesaid provisions. If [she does not guarantee 
or does not] deliver the property, she shall pay in addition double 
the price which she has received and double the damages and the 
expenses and as a penalty fifty [silver] drachmae, and to the public 
treasury the like amount. The subscriber of the acknowledging 
party is Erieus, the above-mentioned [guardian of hers, and the 
subscriber] of the other party is Satabous, son of Apynchis, aged 
about forty-seven years, with a scar on the left side of the forehead. 


(2° hand) I, Tesenouphis, daughter of Panephromis, son of Pa- 
peis, with as a gurdian my sister's, Tabous, husband, Erieus, son of 
Papeis, acknowledge that I have sold to Panephromis, son of 
Panephromis, son of Panephrommis, in accordance with the agree- 
ment from now forever the twelfth and twentieth part of a house 
and yard and an atrium on the north side, belonging to me through 
inheritance from my own mother, common and undivided, and all 
appurtenances in the above-mentioned village of Socnopaiou Nesos, 
the boundaries being, on the south the royal street, on the north the 
yard of Apynchis, son of Paopis, and the joint owners, and for a cer- 
tain part the children of Erieus, [ ], on the west the house and yard 
of Setabous, son of Pisais, and in one part the house of Apynchis, 
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son of Paopis, on the east the house and yard formerly owned by 
Pasocnopaios and the joint owners and for a certain part the plots 
of other owners, and I have received the price agreed forthwith from 
hand to hand out of the house, one hundred silver drachmae, and I 
will entirely guarantee, as stated above. I, Erieus, have written on 
her behalf, as well, as she does not know letters. (3"° hand) I, 
Panephrommis son of Panephrommis, son of Panephrommis, have 
bought as stated abovve. I, Satabous, son of Apynchis, have written 
on his behalf, as he does not know letters. 


(4^ hand) Docketed through the record-office in Socnopaiou Ne- 
Sos. 


1 Aoperi[a]vov: or Aouetti[a]vov? The document is to be dated 
between 25 July - 23 August of 82-96 A.D. For unvòc Kalicapeiou x 
Mecopnx, see 2.1n. In 312.5 Panephrimmis III is said to be 52 
years old and in 313.5 4[.], which indicates that, in case 
Panephrimmis gave correct information about his age, if we supply 
the age of 4[9] for him, the contract preserved in 312 was drawn up 
at least three years after 313. For the more accurate data on ages 
during the Roman period because of the more efficient registration 
of births see R.P. Duncan-Jones, "Age-rounding in Greco-Roman 
Egypt," ZPE 33 (1979) 169-77, esp. 173-5. 

2 év ty Cokvoraiov Nñ ]cou thc HpakAs(óov ueptóoc tov 'Apci- 
vo[tvov] vouov: In the beginning of the line the word koun before 
the name of the village is not written and so in P.Ryl. II 161.2 [ëv ty 
C ]okvonzatov (corrected by F. Mitthof, op.cit. [above, 2.2 note]). 

'Apcwo[tvov]: The lacuna is not wide enough for the wrong 
spelling 'Apcwo[stxov ]. 

2-3 Tecevovgic Ilaveppiuuroc tov Ilaxeitoc: Based on line 11 
and 21. For Papeis see Demotisches Namenbuch, p. 367, "the man 
from Socnopaiou Nesos". 

Ilavegptuutoc: more probable than Ilavesppiuuewc, because of 
line 5 Ilavegpiuui]oc. 

3 oc tæv |... ova ÉE: The two letters just before |. ovta should 
be either nx (e.g. mevimkovro, &&rjkovva etc.) or ak (e.g. vpvákovva, 
teccapckovta), but the remaing traces do not allow us to decide. 
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For the ages ending in -6 (for people aged 23-62 years) see R.P. 
Duncan-Jones, op.cit. (above, n. 1) 174. 


ovAn: For the bodily locations of scars, which mirror the subjec- 
tive condition of the individual scribes see H.C. Youtie, 
"Evtuxoc Evvoxov," ZPE 21 (1976) 207-8. 

Kai eócquov OÔpÜaaudv 6[eELov: In P.Flor. III 302.7 it is possible 
instead of]... tov ópðañuóv to read ed]cnuov ópðañuóv (checked 
on the original by R. Pintaudi). 

3-4 puetà Kupiov xov vc AdEAMHC [avtc ToBouroc à&vôpdc 
E]p[u]evtoc [o] Ilax{e fivoc: Based on lines 22-23. 

4-5 Tlavegptuper Iavegppiuuioc tov Haveppiuuloc: Based on 
line 22 we can supply the father's and grandfather's names here. 
The spelling Iaveppiuuic instead of Taveqpouc, line 22 (i.e. iota 
followed by two ms) based on lines 13 and 16; see n. ad loc. 


6-7 untpikòv dwdékatov kai eikoctóv nu ]époc: Based on line 23. 


7 ôÔwôékatov kai eikoctóv: It is also possible to be written in 
figures, i.e. LB Kat k This is the first papyrological attestation of 
such fractions of houses. 


oikiac ductéyou kai avANc: See above 2, 6n. 


¿v fu aiôpiôrov: In lines 23-24 we read kai aiOpí|óvov £k] tot 
mpoc Popa uépouc. It seems that here the phrase ¿K tov xpoc poppa 
uépouc was not written. On the meaning of this word and its rela- 
tion to the roman atrium see P.Chantraine, "Grec aidpiov," Recher- 
ches de Papyrologie 3 (1964) 7-15; G. Husson, OIKIA, 34; H. 
Maehler, "Hauser und ihre Bewohner im Fayüm in der Kaiserzeit," 
Das rómisch-byzantinische Agypten, Akten des Internationalen 
Symposions 26-30 September 1978 (Trier 1983) 137, and n. 39. 

7-8 Kai àôta[ipetov xai và cuyKÙpovia návta EV vr] rpoyeypau- 
uév kwl]un: The restoration is based on line 24, và cvykopovra 
n1 ávca cf. 313.8. 

8 ye(vovec: or YELTOVOC. 

8-9 poppa]| l'Axovxtioc tov Ilawmioc Kai tov uev]óyov oikia 
narar kal £xí vv uép[o]c vékvov ep... Ju pie... [: A possible res- 
toration could be ’Epi[éoc to]u 'Epiéoc a [ ; the last letter seems to 
be a c, por a difficult v. What is needed here is the reference to a 
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place, e.g. a house, a yard etc. We could propose av[Ay. The text in 
the subscription (lines 25-26 kai tov uetéyov avà [k]ai ġ € | 
]. tekov ‘EpliJéoc) gives no solution, since this phrase is difficult to 
restore, as well (see note below). An Erieus, son of Erieus, is found 
in Socnopaiou Nesos in P.Lond. II 216 (94 A.D.). 

9-10 [kuBoc CetaBovtoc tov IlLcüerroc oikia Kal vin KOL Eri TL 
uép]oc 'Axovxvoc vov Ilawmiwc oikia: Based on lines 26-27. 

10-11 àxnauwrou npó[vepov IIac ]okvoxat[ov Kai vov ugvóxov 

11-12 [vv cuuxepovnuévnv tuy xàcav šK TAMpo]uc xapoxpn- 
ua dua xevpóc éE oikou If the phrase tov renpauuévou ðwðekátov 
Kal giKkoctov uépouc oikiac kai avine, usually found in these 
documents, was written here, the letters would have been too many 
for the lacuna. The subscription does not help us, because at this 
point in other parallel examples there is no consistency in the repe- 
tition of details. 


12 xàcav šK mAnpo]uc: Instead of xàcav we could supply nav, 
restored by analogy with 2.11n. 


13 IIoav]egpíupev: Cf. also line 16, IIavegp[tL]uuev: I find this 
reading most probable because of the spelling of the name in 313.5. 
What is written before u could be an v or e; after u, either v or ev. 


14 A\aoypapiwv: See S.L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt (New York 
1969 repr.) 116-34, 413-18; D.H. Samuel, "New Editions of two Vi- 
enna Papyri," BASP 14 (1977) 127-43. 

ao tav Évnpo]cOev xpóvov: See 2.13n. 

18-19 nzpocoxoucéo ijv xmops(Àmggv Tuy SIMANV Kai vá te 
BAGBY klai 6oxov]üu[ox]o và. Kai £x(vuov | apyupiov 6pax ]uàc 
TEVIMNKOVTA Kai eic TO ènuoctov tac (cac: Cf. SB XVI 12957.18-9 
TPOCOANOTELCÙOTO TH évuévovu Tv xapetAngev mapaypnua vuv 
durANV | [kal BAëBnv Kai] avañouara Gur. kai érituov àpyvpiov 
òpayuùc EKATOV TEVIMKOVTA Kai gic TO èquociov Tac icac. See 2.17- 


8n. | 


20 Catapovc tov 'Axvyxvoc: Cf. below line 30 with note. Or 
read 'Axovyioc? 
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21 nc Iaveppôuc: Cf. PSI XIII 1320.17, where the same mis- 
take of the subscriber occurs. 


kupiov: The scribe drew two parallel strokes for v. 


22 óuoAokKo zenpakaítve: For the phonological interchange of 
y and x< see Gignac, Grammar I, 77; cf. in the same line óuoXokíav. 
For the interchange of w and o see ibid. 276; cf. below line 23 
dodéxatov. For the interchange of ow and e see ibid. 192-3; cf. below 
line 29 eidéve. 

22-23 ànd | tov vov £]ni tov &mav xpóvov: Cf. line 6 xó tHC 
évectocnc Muépac ¿mì TOV &xavra xp[ó]vov. 

23 uv --- ùktac For the interchange of ovand v see Gignac, 
op.cit., 197, n. 3al. 

23-24 Kai aidpildrov £x] tov npóc Popa uépovc: There is an ad- 
dition of a detail with respect to line 7 év àv œidpiôrov. 

25-26 Kai tov uevóxov avAr [Kkloi xe | [tt uépo] c tékov ‘Ep[t]éoc 
E .: The last letter of line 26 is certainly an e. The preceding let- 
ter could be read either as a x or an n. I consider this xe as a 
phonological mistake for éxi, and supplement in accordance with 
line 9, Kal vov uetfoyov oikia rañaià kai tri vv uép[o]c vékvov 
ep... Jv pie... [. In line 27 ¿xi was written as ni, indicating that 
the scribe omitted the initial unaccented epsilon in both cases and 
then in the first case merely interchanged the right iota with the 
false eta. In view of xacokovzouov instead of xacokvorouiov in line 
27 (see n. below), i.e. ov- instead of vo-, we might conclude that the 
same process applies in this line as well: tekov instead of texvov 
(read vékvov). 

27 oikí]o: Probably written as in the other cases as okí]o. 

IIacokovzatov: For the development of a vowel between two 
consonants, -kv- , see Gignac, Grammar I, 311, n. 2. For the loss of 
an unaccented vowel after a nasal, i.e. loss of o after v, when the 
preceding syllable has the same vowel see ibid. 306, note 2a. 

ti tiv uépoc: For the development of -v before a word beginning 
with a nasal see ibid. 113, n. 2c. 

28 Kat àzé]yo tc cuvale ]oo[vnué nv trudy apyuptov dpayxuàc 
EKATOV rapaxpnuo d[i]à [xevpoc] Exc Uvkov: Cf. the different se- 
quence of the details in lines 11-2, tv cuuxeqo|vnuévnv vuv xGv 
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EK TANpoluc rapaypnua dua yerpòc EE otkov apyuptov à[paxuàc 
EKaTIOV. 
tc cvuvzde eol vnu£]vuv vuv: Cf. CPR I 220.15. 


&kc Ovkov: For the replacement of È by its phonetically equiva- 
lent kc see Gignac, Grammar I, 139, n. 2a. For the insertion of 
nasals before stops see ibid. 118, n. 2a. 


29 Kat nip avtHC: Erieus signs not only on his behalf as a 
guardian, but also on Tesenouphis's behalf. See H.C. Youtie, 
"vxoypoageUc: The Social Impact of Illiteracy in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt," ZPE 17 (1975) 212-4 [= Scriptiunculae Posteriores I, 190-2]. 


uli]oc. 

30 "Eypawev [o]n£p avtov Catafove ’Anvyxic àux tò un eidévat 
aùtòv yJpéuuata: Cf. the same scribe in P.Stras. IX 824.3-4 (So- 
cnopaiou Nesos; ca. 70 A.D.) éypawev ù [np avlrov Zatafove 
Ambyyic à tò ui) [sidlévar avtotc ypapwata. | 


P.Ryl. II 313 18.5 x 25.8 cm 10/2/90 A.D. 


Plate 9 Socnopaiou Nesos 


A papyrus fragment written on the —> side. The surviving top 
margin measures ca. 2.7 cm and the bottom margin ca. 4.1 cm. The 
back is blank. In estimating the number of letters lost in the papy- 
rus in lines 1-21 we have to be guided by the restorations in lines 
12-18, all of which seem reasonably secure, and the text of the sub- 
scription in lines 22-31. So, the width of the written area could be 
calculated to be ca. 85-95 letters for lines 1-21 and to ca. 50-60 let- 
ters for lines 22-31. 


Papeis and Tasokis acknowledge to Panephrimmis, son of 
Panephrimmis, son of Panephrimmis, that they have sold to him 
1/6 (line 7) or 1/10 (line 12) of a house and yard (line 7n.). The price 
paid is 32 drachmae. The contract is a standard form of homologia, 
drawn up and registered in the grapheion at Socnopaiou Nesos. It 
has the following structure: Date and place (lines 1-2). The body of 
the contract in the form of a homologia (lines 2-21). Subscription of 
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both parties (line 32) [a. Subscription of Papeis and Tasokis (lines 
22-30). b. Subscription of Panephrimmis (lines 30-31)]. Notice of 
registration (lines 31-32). 


The handwriting of the person who signs for the sellers (second 
hand) has the following characteristics: The left part of the letter v 
and the letter A are made in two movements in the same way. Af- 
ter votov at the end of line 25 the scribe wrote a small horizontal 
stroke out of horror vacui. Syllable breaks at line end are correct. 
The handwriting of the person who signs for the buyer, 
Panephrimmis, son of Satabous, is smaller than the others. Thus, 
in the lacuna at the beginning of line 31 there is room for more 
letters than in that of lines 22-30 (of the second hand). 


For the physical relationship of this property and the property 
sold in 312, see the introduction to that text, above. 


(m.1) [Etovc x Awvvokpávopoc Kaícapoc Aourtiavov Cepactov 
l'epuavik Jov unvòc Avctpov el - - - Tof x] 

[£v ty Cokxvoraiov Nrico tic HpakAs(óov pepidoc tov 'Apcuvotrou 
vou ov. OuoXoy[o]oci Marere - - - NN tov NN - - -] 


[Gc tov - - — x --- ovit &àvu]lkvnuto[v] d[pictepar kai óakvoAo 
ógvv]épo yeipòc apict[epac kai Tacwkic NN] 
4 [rou NN - - - ]ac ét@v vecca[póákovh[a |... ... ] 
ovAn crayov[. ca. 25 letters] 
[uevà kvptov c. 13 letters Il]avegpipupi Iavegppiupio[c tov Mave- 
p]pliu]uroc wc [tov] teccapaKo[vta - - - où - - -] 


oe... FMempaxéva ao t]ovc ónoXoyobvroc kata vr|vó[e] vv 
ópoAoy(av amò] tc £vec[v]ocnc [nuépac tri] 
[tov änavta x póvov tò oxóápxo]v AVTOLC Kovvovikóv TATPLKOV EKTOV [LE ]poc 
oikiac ductéyou KOL avAC ŠK vov [x]póc 
8 [Poppa uépouc kai và cvykop]ovrva xávco év TH rpoyeypapuéva xou 
Cokvoraiov Nýcov àv yitwvoc dine THC 
[oikiac kai tc avine vóro]u püun Pacuukn poppa Arvyyioc vov ITawmolc] 
Kai TOV uevóxov oikiav Kai AVATV Ar- 
[Boc xpóvepov IItcótvoc vov] Ctotonttoc vuvei dè tov vékvov oikia Kat CUAD 
&xnAwoov xpói[sp]ov CataPoutoc tov 
fon a: Kai vOv LE ]vóxcov oikia KOL AVAN, Kal ÜTÉXELV TOUC 
Ovodoyouvtoc Taxei[tw x Jai Tac@kwy zxopà vov 
12 [Ilavegpíugutoc tv cuure oovnuévnv tinny [tov] xexpoupaévov ózkávov 
[ulépouc oikiac kai adAnc rav] šK rà- 
[povc rapaxpnua dum xevpóc &5 otkov äpyvpiov ópa]y[uà ]c vpvákovra óvo 
Kai BeBorwcrv vovc óuoAoyovvro[c ] Harete 
[kai Tac@kuv kai toùc xap' avtav tæ Ilaveppiuur] Kat totc nap’ avytov 
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nó[c hy BeBaiwciv dnd pèv nuociwv kai 
[LOtoTUKO V zt& vov Kai Xaoypoaquov ro vov Évrpol]cÜEv xpóvov uéypi TOU 
16 [qnc ônuociov te kai (ÓótoyruKOU Kai macyc éuxowjc ]eoc Ext tov [än]avta 
XplLóvo]v koi eicddLo]ic Kai ÉEbôoic Koi ävoiko- 
[Sopovvtac Kai &xiveXoUvvac KOL éxickevácovvac Kat uM[ôÈv to]ùc 


ee o o o ù 


[nap adrov EyKOAEtv undè éykoAécew undè àupichnthcerv undè ExerAevcecBar 
tp Jóno undevi. “O,t1 Ô' &v vov TPoyeypaupévov rapa- 
[cuvypagouvtec, &àv dé ui Bepauocu À kai uy tapéyovtar, rpocarotic to ]- 
clalv và te BAGBn klai] [à] daravinuara dutha 
20 [Kat énituuov dpyupiov dpayuùc x Kal eic TO Ônucrov tac icac. 


CO sÑ , +s s s * on 


[Émc -- - dc töv --- owm) --- Kaitou GAAov Ilav/eppiuuc 
CataBouroc wc étov AB od) OPpvVer [de JE La. 
[(m.2) Ilaxeic NN Kal To ]jcOKuc peta Kupiov avtov 


a.. voc .6, ouoMoy]ovpev 
[xexpakévou Tavegppiuper Havegpiuuroc Ilavesppiumoc Kata tve thv 
OuoXoyiav GIO THC £vecvocnc Tjuépac Eni TOV G- 
24 = [mavta xpóvov tò oxápxov uv KOLVWVLKOV NATPLKOV ékvov uépoc] oikiac 
SUCTEYOU KOL AVANC EK TOU xpoc Poppa uépouc kai 
[tà CUYKUPOVTG TAVIS Ev TH xpoyeypouuévy KON Cokvoxatou Ny |cov ðv 
yeitovec OÀnc THC OlKiac KOL THC AVANC vótov 
[boum Baci) Poppa ’Anvyxtoc tov Ilawmioc Kai tov petoxov oikt]ou Kat 
avàt AuBoc xpóvepov ITicóuvoc vuvet dè vov té- 
[kvov oikia kai oT] &xvAuvoov xpóvepov Catafoëroc NN koi] 
TOV uevóx ov O(K(O, KO) AU. KOL Gxéxopev THV cuv- 
28  [rneqovnyuévnv vumv dpyupiov dpayuàc tprékovra ôvo Kai BeBorlocouev 
racy peBauocriv àxó LEV ônuociwv kai ei- 
[Stwttk@v rävrov Kal Xaoypoquov durò vàv EunpocBev xpóvov uéxpu] TOU 
ÉCOUÉVOU ÉTÉPOU LKOVLC LOU doypoqrc Kadwc 
mpoKettar. NN Éypaya drëp AVTOV SLO TO UN ELSEVaL a |óvovc ypéuuato. 
(m.3) Taveppouic IIoavegpópuc tov Iavegpopic 
31 myópaka. Ilaveppiuuc Catapovtocéypawpa Uxëp avtov 61a tò ur]. Eidévar 
avtov] ypáuuata. (m.4) 'Evvévok(vou) (Là) tod év vij Cokvoraiov 
Ný(co) ypa- 
32 gelov 


5 II]avegpipper Iaveppiumoc [vov Iaveg]p[in]utoc 6 óuoAoyovvrac 8 Ný; 
yettovec 9 oikia Kai aùàń 11 óuoňoyoŭvrac 12 cuumxz]povnuévnv; alacav] 
13 BeBouwcerv; ouokoyouvralc] 14 BPePardcer 15 xpóvov 17 ópoXoyovvrac 
20 t@v èv óuoàoyoúvtrwv 21 où 25Nń]lc% 26 oikila? 27 cuu- 28 pepBou- 
wcet;i- 29 eikovicuov 30 Ilaveppôuuc IIavegpópuoc tov Ilaveppéuoc 
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(1* hand) The x year of the Emperor Caesar Domitianus Augus- 
tus Germanic]us, [the x] of the month Dystrus, [Tybi x, in So- 
cnopaiou Nesos of the division of Heracleides of the Arsinoite] 
nome. Plapeis, son of NN, son of NN, aged about [-]-two years, 
having scars] on the left shin [and on the second finger] of the left 
hand, [and Tasokis, daughter of NN, son of NN], aged about fortyl.] 
years, having scar on the jaw, [with her guardian ...... ] acknowledge 
to Panephrimmis, son of Panephrimmis, son of Panephrimmis, aged 
about forty-[-] years, [having a scar on - - - ], that they, the ac- 
knowledging parties, [have sold to him] in accordance with the 
agreement from the present [day forever] the sixth part of a two- 
storied house and yard on the [northern side, belonging] to them, 
held in common, through inheritance from their own father, and all 
appurtenances, in the above-mentioned village of Socnopaiou Ne- 
sos, [of which whole house and yard] the boundaries being, on the 
south the royal street, on the north the houses and the yard of 
Apynchis, son of Paopis, and the joint owners, on the west the house 
and yard [formerly owned by] Pesais, son of Stotoetis, but now by 
the children, on the east the house and yard formerly owned by Sa- 
tabous, son of [NN], and the joint owners, and that the acknowl- 
edging parties, Papeis and Tasokis, have received from 
[Panephrimmis] the price agreed upon for the tenth part of the 
house and yard in full [forthwith from hand to hand out of the 
house], thirty-two silver drachmae, and that the acknowledging 
parties, Papeis [and Tasokis and their assigns], will entirely guar- 
antee Panephrimmis and his assigns from all charges both public 
and [private and from poll-tax from] former times until the next 
registered description of individuals for purposes of census, [from 
public and private charges and every claim], for all time, 
(Panephrimmis having right over) both entering and departing, 
building up [and disposing and repairing], and that the acknowl- 
edging parties, Papeis and Tasokis, [and their assigns neither make 
nor will make accusation or dispute or bring suit] in any way, 
transgressing none of the aforesaid provisions. [If they do not guar- 
antee or do not deliver the property, they shall pay in addition] 
double the damages and the expenses [and as a penalty x silver 
drachmae and to the public treasury the like amount]. The sub- 
scriber of the acknowledging parties is Satabous, son of Erieus| --- 
aged about x years, having a scar on x, the subscriber of the other 
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party] is Panephrimmis, son of Satabous, aged about 32 years, 
having a scar on the right brow. (2 hand) [We, Papeis and] Tasokis 
together with guardian ........ acknowledge [that we have sold to 
Panephrimis, son of Panephrimis, son of Panephrimis, in accor- 
dance] with the agreement from the present day forever [the sixth 
part of a] two-storied house and yard on the northern section, [be- 
longing to us, held in common, through inheritance from our own 
father, and all appurtenances in the above-mentioned village So- 
cnopaiou] Nesos, of which whole house and yard the boundaries 
being, on the south [the royal street, on the north the houses of 
Apynchis, son of Paopis, and the joint owners], on the west [the 
house and yard] formerly owned by Pesais, but now by the children, 
[on the east] the house and yard [formerly owned by Satabous, son 
of NN], and the joint owners, and we have received the price 
agreed, [thirty-two silver drachmae], and we will entirely guarantee 
from all charges both public and private and from poll-tax from 
former times until the next registered description of individuals for 
purposes of census, as [stated above. I, NN, have written on their 
behalf, as they do not know] letters. (3? hand) I, Panephromis, son 
of Panephromis, son of Panephromis [have bought. I, Panephrim- 
mis, son of Satabous, have written on his behalf, as he does not 
know] letters. (4^ hand) Docketed through the record-office in So- 
cnopaiou Nesos. 


1 ef: Cf. the second e in evectwcyc, line 6. For the use of the 
Macedonian and Egyptian months see 2.1, note. 


2 II[onetc: Cf. the initial x in IIaveqpíupac, line 5 and ravta, 
line 8. The name is restored based on line 11. We cannot establish 
any connection with Papeis I or Papeis II of 312. 

3 ógur]épo: Or uu]kpo? In that case cf. K of xovpikov, line 7. The 
letter which precedes o fits better a p with a small upper semi- 
circle than an v which protrudes below the line; i.e.Jew (cf. 
P.Coll.Youtie 25.11 nyer bnti YeLpoc) is not likely. 


Tacwkic: This name (with all its variants; see Demotisches 
Namenbuch, p. 1211) is mainly an Arsinoite one, attested in the 
three first centuries A.D.: P. Mich. V 250.1 (18 A.D.) Taco- 
Ktoc (Tacwkic Pap); P.Princ. I 8.v.29; vi.1 (27-32 A.D.) Tacóxvo(c); 
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PSI VIII 909.[8], 20, 21 (44 A.D.) Tacwwkic; P.Mich. V 316.2 (I A.D.) 
Tac@kic; PSI VIII 916.1 (I A.D.) Tacwkic; BGU XV 2519.9 (164 
A.D.) Tacwk(ewc); P.Petaus 111.5 (184-5 A.D.) Ta[c]@®kuwoc; 61.7 
Tac@kemc; 63.17 Tac@kuoc (185 A.D); P.Lond. II 254.111.53 (II A.D.) 
Tacokewc; P.Vind.Bosw. 16.5 (II-III A.D.) Tacóktoc. 


4 wc tæv vecca[pókovh[a |... ...]: In the lacuna there is 
room for about eight letters and we can assume the cardinal 
number teccápwv. 


oUA1| ciayov[t: There is space for about 25 letters. E.g. we could 
restore où cLayov[i dEELQ (or &pucvepo) kai àávuxvnup det. 

5 [weta kvptov ca. 13 letters]: The details given in line 22 (see 
n. ad loc.) should be supllied here; see below. 

Ilaveppiuu Taveppiumo[c tov Ilaveplpliuluoc: The name in 
the dative could be read as ITJaveppiuer, because the right stroke of 
the second u is vertical and not oblique as in other examples. The 
ending of the father's and grandfather's names are more a result of 
guesswork based on line 30, where the name of the buyer is spelled, 
because of the subscriber's phonological interchanges as Ilave- 
qpóutc IIavegpóutc tov Ilavegppoutce. 


6 x]ovc ouoAoyouvroc: The same mistake is to be found in lines 
11, 13, 17. In line 20 the scribe instead of vv ouoAoyoüvrwv wrote 
again tov OuoÀoyouvroc; cf. also yitovoc, line 8. For the interchange 
of a and o see Gignac, Grammar I, 286. 


7 Kowovikóv: This is one of the earliest attestations of the 
adjective referring to a house; cf. also P. Mich. X 583.7, 28 (Bacch; 
78 A.D.); P.Oxy. II 248.21, 28; 249.18 (Oxy.; 80 A.D.). For its legal 
meaning see P. Mich. X 583, introd., p. 22 and n. 3 there. In SPP 


XXII 59.8 an oikía is referred to as kovvoviuiaía. 


Ékvov [ué]poc: The scribe in line 12 wrote ószkóxvov [u]épovc. The 
latter seems to be an error possibly due to the scribe's quick glance 
at the details above. Then EKTON could be read very easily, and 
consequently wrongly written, as AEKATON. 

7-8 x tov [x]póc | Boppà uépovc: Based on line 24. 


9 ’Anvyyvoc: For ax cf. axnAudtov, line 10. For y cf. óuoXoyovv- 
toc, lines 6, 11 and 13. 
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oikia kai avAn: In the beginning of line 26 we read oiki lo koi 
QUA, since after the a there is a vertical stroke. The latter, how- 
ever, could be regarded either as the vertical stroke of an unfin- 
ished K for kai which was then written again, or as a false addition 
of an v; cf. BGU I 350, 7 (Socnopaiou Nesos; 98-117 A.D.) 'Ovvoóqpe- 
wc oikia; see Gignac, Grammar I, 194. 


10 xpdétepov IIucdutoc tov]: Based on line 26. A person named 
Pisais, son of Stotoetis is found in Socnopaiou Nesos in BGU III 910 
(70 A.D.). 


10-11 Coxopovroc tov]. d,s, Kai tov ue]vóxov: At the 
beginning of line 11 there is space for 10-2 letters for Satabous' fa- 
ther. In line 27, where the same name should have been mentioned, 
there is space for about 7 letters, but we must take into considera- 
tion possible scribal mistakes, especially in the subscription. It is 
possible to supply IIrcé(e)vtoc; see 312 introd., above. 

11 Iloazxewvw: for the accusative form cf. line 13 below. 


12 x[av]: The space is not enough for xàcov]. Restored by anal- 
ogy with 2.11. 

15 ano tæv évnpo]cOev xpóvov: See 2.13n. 

18-19 xapal[cuvypagotvtec, àv dé um pepar@ci f) kai un 
1a péxovcau]: The plural of the participle or the verbs could be also 
mistakenly written by the scribe, e.g. xapacvvypaqüov, éav dè uy 
Depouot À kai un TapéxNToL. 

22 peta Kupiou avTov a oc Ó o dbuo)[oy]ovuev The letters 
which survive after avt- do not suggest aùtijc. The letter a is al- 
most certain because its form is characteristic in this hand. For a 
possible parallel suggesting -toc cf. mucattoc, line 26. Next and be- 
fore the secure reading à, one or two letters are written, of which 
the second could be an v. The absence of the article xov between 
kuptov and avtov (if the reading avrov is right) suggests that the 
guardian was a person who should have been mentioned before (in 
the lost part of the beginning of line 22) and here the sense re- 
quires the repetition of his name or his relationship with Tasokis. It 


e@ » è ù» *9 o o 
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&vópóc, oi) óvo óuoA[oylovuev. Cf. parallel phraseology in signa- 
tures in BGU II 526.28 (Socnopaiou Nesos; 86 A.D.). In that case in 
line 5 of the present papyrus we can supply, accordingly, 
[ueta kuptov avtyjc àvópoc II]avegpüuuc. 

28-30 xácw« Beßarociv amò uev óquocíov kai eu[óvoviKOv xávvov 
kai Aaoypaquov àxó 0v EunpocBEev xpóvov ugypi] TOV £couévov 
£xépov ikovicuod àäroypapñc xadòc | [xpókevou: Here a part of the 
clause is repeated in the subscription, in contrast to the the other 
parallel documents. 


31 Ilaveppiuuic Catafpovtoc: Based on line 21. 


Index of names 
"Anuyxic, father of CarafBoëc, 312.20, 30 
"Ax yc, son of Ilawmic, 312.[9], 10, 25, 26; 313.9, [26] 


'Epugüc, father of Caxapouvc, 313.21, [32] 
'EpteUc, son of Ilaxeic, husband of Tafoÿc, 312.4, 19, 21 


Necôvieic, father of Tecc, 2.8, 26 


'Ovvégpic, son of Tecevovgic, father of Ilaveppéuuc and Tamtautc, 
grandfather of Tecevovqic, 2.3, 29, back 


Iaveppiuuc I, father of Ilaveppiuuc II, grandfather of Taveppiu- 
utc III, 312.[4], 11, 13, 16, 22, 29; 313.5, [23], 30 

IIlavegpíupuc II, father of Mavegpipnucc III, son of Iavegpiupuc I, 
312.[4], 11, 13, 16, 22, 29; 313.5, [23], 30 

Ilaveppippic III, son of Ilaveppiuuic II, grandson of Havegppiupic I, 
312.[4], 11, 13, 16, 22, 29; 313.5, [14], [23], 30 

Taveypiuuc, son of Ovvwwpic, grandson of Tecevovgic, father of 
Tecevougic, grandfather of Ctotontce, brother of Tamauic, 
2.2, 22 

IIavegpíupuc, son of Ilaxeic, father of Tecevovgic, 312.[2], 21 

IIavegpíupac, son of Catapove, 313.21, [31] 
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IIaxeic I, father of Ilavegpiuurc, grandfather of Tecevovquc, 312.[3], 
21 

IIaxeic II, father of 'Epuguc, 312.4, [22] 

Tlaxetc III, husband of Tacwkic, his father's and grandfather's 
name lost, 313.[2], 11, 13, 16, [22] 

IIácetc, father of Taveppiuurc, 2.9, [26] 

Iacokvoratoc, 312.10. 29 

Iawnic, father of’Anvyxic, 312.[9], 10, 25, 27-[28]; 313.9, [26] 

IItcóuc, father of CaraBovc, 312.[9], 26 

Ilucduc, son of Ctotontic, 313.10, 26 


Cartapovc, his father's name lost, 313.10 

Caxapovc, father of Ilaveppiuuc, 313.21, [31] 

CataBouc, son of ’Anvyyic, 312.20, 30 

CataBouc, son of Ilicóuc, 312.[9], 26 

CatapBouc, son of Eptevc, 313.20-21, [32] 

Crtotontic, father of Iluc&uc, 313.10 

Crtotontic, son of Tecevovgic, grandson of Ilaveppéumc, 2.2, 10, 12, 
22 

Compiyoc, father's and grandfather's names lost, 2.[19], 28 


Tafovc, sister of Tecevouqic, wife of 'Epuguc, 312.[4], 21 

Taveppiuuic, daughter of IIdceic, 2.9, 26 

Taxıc, sister of Ilaveppéuuc, daughter of Ovvwwpic, grand- 
daughter of Tecevovquc, wife of [Tecevlougic, mother of 
'Ovvoqgpic, 2.3, 10, 12, 20, 22, back 

Tac ic, wife of Ilaxeic, 313.[3], 11, [14], 16, 22 

Tecevovgic, daughter of Ilaveppiuuc, granddaughter of anete, 
312.[2], [6], 11, [12], 16, 21 

Tecevovgic, father of Ctotontuc, son of of Ilaveppéumc, 2.2, 22 

Tecevovgic, father of Ovv@®gpic, grandfather of Ilaveppéumc and 
Tarmauic, 2.[3-4], 29 

Tecyc, son of Necdvngic, 2.8, [25] 
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Corrections to published documents 
see 2.12-14n. 
see 2.16-17n. 
see 2.16-17n. 


BGU I 350.9-10 
BGU I 350.15-16 
CPR I 220.6-10 
P.Flor. III 302.7 
P.Lond. II 140.23-25 
PSI XIII 1320.8 
PSI XIII 1320.11-12 
PSI XIII 1320.16 
P.Ryl. II 161.19 
P.Ryl. II 161.18 
P.Ryl. II 162.31-32 
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see 312.3n. 


see 2.16-17n. 


see 2.8n. 


see 2.16-17n. 


see 2.18n. 


see 2.16-17n. 
see 2.16-17n. 
see 2.17-18n. 
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A Papyrus Tag? 


P.Fantoni inv. 1! 2.3 x 9.7 cm Second half II A.D. 


Plate 10 Provenance unknown 


This is a medium brown, long strip of papyrus of moderate 
quality well preserved and written on both sides in a quick cursive 
hand. The text on the front side runs parallel to the fibers. A verti- 
cal sheet-join (kolleisis) can be easily seen in the middle of the pa- 
pyrus. There are four horizontal folds at 2.8 cm, 4.9 cm, 6.7 cm and 
7.8 cm from the top edge. Just below the second an fourth folding 
the scribe has written two dots. The top margin measures 1.2 cm 
and the lower one 5.2 cm. There is practically no right-hand margin 
because the text continues up to the edge. 


The back contains 9 lines written against the fibers by a dif- 
ferent hand; this can be easily established because letters such as 
alpha, epsilon and theta have different shapes. The back is written 
only on the attached companion sheet of the front and it is difficult 
to say whether the text was written before or after the present piece 
of papyrus was cut. Certainly the text on the back was written be- 
fore the text on the front, because the scribe: (1) has tried to delete 
some words by drawing strokes on top of them, and (2) repaired the 
papyrus by pasting two small strips (ca. 0.3 x 1.5 cm) at the first 
folding where the papyrus was broken. As a result, these pieces 
covered some letters of the text in two lines. For the practice of 
strengthening papyrus sheets with strips already in antiquity, see 
P.Coll.Youtie I 19, p. 174; P.Col. X 265, introd., p. 65; P.Graux. II 
15, introd., p. 43. 


1 I would like to the thank Dr. Georgina Fantoni, who very kindly offered me 
this which belongs to her private collection for publication, and Professor D. 
Hagedorn for his notes and suggestions. 
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Hence, we can assume that this piece was cut off from a papy- 
rus roll (not needed anymore) and more specifically from an blank 
intercolumnar section of the front, which contained a sheet-join. 


Regarding its later use we can make only assumptions: 


(A) The text on the front is probably a tag attached to either a 
roll to show the sender (two persons) and the receiver (strategos) of 
an official petition as a sillybus (or a book as a present?); or a con- 
tainer (box, envelope); see E.G. Turner and P.J. Parsons, Greek 
Manuscripts of the Ancient World. BICS Supp. 46 (London 1987?) 
34, Plates 6-8, 10. However, the other tags, preserved thus far, 
which were attached to a documentary roll? give more details than 
merely the receiver and sender of the roll and the text is written 
along the length and not the width of the papyrus. Moreover, I as- 
sume that the first and the third folds were formed during the first 
use of the papyrus. After this piece was cut off from a larger piece 
or a roll, it was folded up in the middle and this created the second 
fold. Then, the text was written on the upper half part and just be- 
low the second fold the scribe wrote a dot. Subsequently, the bottom 
half was folded almost in the middle and so the fourth fold was 
formed; below it the scribe wrote another dot. The bottom part of 
this tag was ready to be glued on the roll or the box or to be in- 
serted-not permanently-somewhere between the windings of a pa- 
pyrus roll. 


(B) The pieces was merely cut off by someone in the office of the 
strategos as scratch paper to note the details of a petition (a re- 
minder for himself?) while searching for the petition itself in the of- 
fice archives. 

Regarding the context of this roll (if not box), we could think of 
a variety of rolls that were sent to the office of the nome strategi. 
They were the recipients of the registrations of animals, census re- 
turns, tax registers, etc. 


The hands could be dated on palaeographical grounds in the 
second half of the second century A.D.; cf. Seider, Paldographie der 
Griechischen Papyri (Stuttgart 1967) I, no. 35 (147 A.D.); Montevec- 


2 See T. Dorandi, "Sillyboi," S & C 8 (1984) 185-99. For a literary sillybus, 
see R. Chatzilambrou, "A Book-Label of Demosthenes, XXII," APF 48.2 (2002) 
210-12. 
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chi, La papirologia (Milan 19887), tav. 54 (after 160 A.D.); tav. 56 
(174 A.D.); 59 (c. 180 A.D.). 


The text runs as follows: 


Front —> 
"ATLOVL To Apion 
ctpatnyo strategos 
mapa 'AxoA( ) from Apol( ) 
4 TO(V) O£ovoc son of Theon 
Kai Oéov(oc) and Theon 
1o(v) 'AxóX( ) son of Apol( ) 


3 and 419 5 Gewv 6 1? ano^ 


1-2 ’Aniovw ctpatny®: In Bastianini-Whitehorn, Strategi and 
Royal Scribes. Pap.Flor. 15 (Florence 1987), there are several stra- 
tegi with the name Apion. The possible identifications from the 
entire second century A.D. are the following: 


* Oxyrhynchite: P.Oxy. XXXVIII 2852.1 and XLVI 3275.1 
(104/105 A.D. and 103-117A.D.). Ibid. 91. 


* Arsinoite nome, division of Herakleides: BGU III 832.[2] (cf. 
BL I, 70); I 22.1 (cf. BL I, 433); P.Fam.Tebt. 24.85 = SB IV 7404) 
(113-4 A.D.). Ibid. 24. 


* Unknown nome: P.Lond. II 257 (p. 135).132-3, 269-70 (UII 
A.D.). Ibid. 113 

* Antaiopolite nome: P.Oxy. I 57.2 (before 7.7.195 A.D .). Ibid. 
16. 

3-6 mapa ‘Aro ) to(v) O£ovoc kai Oéovoc vo(v) 'AxóX( ): Even 
though the names Apollos or Apollonios and Theon are very com- 
mon in the papyri of the Graeco-Roman period, there are not many 
father-son examples such as this within the second century; cf. only 
P.Oxy. III 492, passim (130 A.D.; Oxyrhynchos) and PSI XII 
1263.33 (166-7 A.D.; Oxyrhynchos) for Apollonios, son of Theon, and 
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BGU IX 1891.375 (134 A.D.; Theadelphia), P.Oxy.Hels. 20.15 (138 
A.D.; Oxyrhynchos), O.Bodl. II 1410.3 (150 A.D.; Thebes); and 
P.Berl.Frisk 1.24 (155 A.D.; Arsinoite nome), P.Oxy. XLI 2980.14 (TI 
A.D.; Oxyrhynchos) for Theon son of Apollonios. Cf. also Apollos son 
of Theon in O.Bodl. II 1380.3 and 1389.5 (147 A.D.; Thebes). 


Back —» 


Two lines erased 


vacat 
4 "Qpoc 
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Qualitative Distinctions for éAatov (Oil) and 
outov (Bread) 


The word £Xouov ("oil" or "vegetable oil") is, understandably, 
generally taken to mean "olive oil." That may be the case in 
Greece, Palestine and other sites in the Near East where the olive 
was the predominant source for its production. In Egypt, however, 
the olive was not native, and when it was introduced under the 
Ptolemies and Romans, it had to compete with other oils made from 
a variety of vegetable seeds. There the word éXauov was applied to 
oils made from both the fruit of the olive tree and also the seeds of 
the castor plant, the sesame and safflower, and the radish.? Under 
Roman rule, the popular vegetable oils of Ptolemaic Egypt (castor, 
sesame, safflower) gave way to two, olive and radish oil, as can be 
observed in Diocletian's Edict of Prices. The Edict provides prices 
for three grades of olive oil (Óuqakívov/ olei floris, deutépov yeoua- 
toc/ sequentis, and xvôaiov/ cibari) and one of radish oil (£Xoíov 
pagavivov).? 

The documents from Roman Egypt do not reflect a graded sys- 
tem for the quality of its olive oil, but in order to distinguish it from 
other oils—especially radish oil, which was widely used in Roman 


1 Much in the same way when one orders "oil and vinegar" as a salad dress- 
ing. Olive oil is almost always provided, but some prefer other vegetable oils, 
such as canola or soy, to go along with the vinegar. 


2 On oils in the Ptolemaic period, see D. Brent Sandy, The Production and 
Use of Vegetable Oils in Ptolemaic Egypt. BASP Supplements, 6 (Atlanta 1989). 


3 S. Lauffer (ed.), Diokletians Preisedikt III.4 (Berlin 1971) 102-3. Cf. SHA 
XIII.9 (Claudius) in a (fictitious?) letter concerning supplies of oil which were to 
be supplied on an annual basis, "one hundred and fifty sextarii of good oil, and 
six hundred sextarii of the second grade" (olei boni sextarios centum quin- 
quaginta, olei secundi sextarios sescentos). 
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Egypt^-and to make sure that the éAa.ov being referred to was olive 
oil, the adjective ypnctév was sometimes applied.» However, in Ro- 
man Palestine and Syria this was not the case, for here we find that 
£X otov ypnetov indicated a quality of olive oil superior to that called 
čarov kiBóápuov. As for wautov, the same distinctions apply. In 
documents dealing with Egypt, wwuiov appears unqualified by an 
adjective, while in Palestine and Syria we find yœuiov kaðapóv dis- 
tinguished from woutov kiBäpiov. We shall consider wwutov further 
below. 


A search of the DDBDP (CD #7) for skou- xypncc- in either order 
produced 23 citations in 19 documents.6 Since most were taken as 
expenditures for quantities of olive oil, the editors offer no comment 
on the application of the word ypncrôv to čarov. However, P.Oxy. 
XII 1455, a declaration of an oil seller dated to 275 A.D., provides 
an opportunity to examine the term in a meaningful context. The 
person making the declaration is described (line 5) as a xpatyc 
&Aatov xpnctov, which the editor translates as a "seller of fine oil." 
The seller, the owner of an oil-producing factory, swears that he 
will provide the city with (line 10) £Xotov xpncxóv ("fine oil") on a 
daily basis.’ The translation "fine oil" does not make it clear that 
the seller guarantees to sell olive oil rather than some other oil, say, 
radish oil. The phrase only attests either that (a) his factory may be 
producing an oil of high quality, not necessarily olive oil, or (b), to 
the contrary, that it assures that olive oil will be produced and not 


4 See my recent article "Radish Oil: A Phenomenon in Roman Egypt," BASP 
38 (2001) 109-17. 


5 Two Ptolemaic documents (P.Cair.Zen. IV 59681.10 and 59682.r.7) mention 
čarov ôupékivov. Despite a wide variety of vegetable oils in use under the 
Ptolemies, the term xpnctóv was not applied to olive oil or to any other oil. 


6 BGU I 14.4.20; 34.5.21; P.Abinn. 66.3.52, 54 and 72.2; P.Bad. IV 54.8; 
P.Dubl. 16.2.2; P.Lund. IV 7; P.Oxy. VI 937.27; XII 1455.5; P.Ross.Georg. V 5.9; 
P.Ryl. IV 627.8.186; 629.r.5.116, v.5.354; 630.5.155, 212; 6.256; 639.r.6.96, v.208; 
PSI VIII 830.2.45, 47; P.Stras. IV 299.v.10; SPP XXII 56.2.15, 183.5.101. 

7 In his note to line 10, the editor states, "...olive oil or sesame oil is probably 
meant; cf. P.Gen. 63.iii [=P.Abinn. 66.3.50], where £A. xp. is opposed to £A. 
papévivov, and Reil, Beiträge, 137-8." Cf. The translation of P.Oxy. VI 937.27, 
"two cotylae of good oil." 
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some other vegetable oil. The difficulty here lies in a certain 
amount of ambiguity in the meaning of the word when associated 
with a vegetable oil. 


The lead definition of xpncréc in LSJ? is given as "of things, 
like xpnciuoc, useful, good of its kind, serviceable." Does "good of its 
kind" mean "good" when compared with other olive oils? Or "good" 
when compared to other vegetable oils? Of the 23 citations of eXat- 
xpnct- in the DDBDP, six appear in documents which also deal 
with Egyptian radish oil.? It is evident that in these six instances, 
oil was designated ypyctov in order to make sure that olive oil was 
not to be confused with radish oil, an inferior vegetable oil. 


The preference for an oil other than radish oil can be observed 
in the Apophthegmata Patrum (Migne, PG 75.145a) in an incident 
recounted by Benjamin, presbyter of the Kellia in Scete when he 
came upon an aged hermit.? Benjamin goes on to relate that the old 
man 

bade us to have something to eat. He served us radish oil and we said to 

him, 'rather than this, give us a small amount of good oil.' Upon hearing 

this, he crossed himself and said, 'If there is any other oil, I do not know it.' 

(...&kpávncev Nuac gayetv. ÉBañe dè Hulv papavékcuov. Kai Aéyougv avto: 

Tlatep, LG OV uuKpov xpncuuov EAGLOV BaAE uuv. ‘O dè dkovcac, ÉCHPPAYLCEV 

ÉQUTOV, A£yov: 'Et Ectiv GAAO EXGLOV EKTOC, ook Oda &yo.') 

The presbyter obviously showed his preference for something better 
than radish oil. The oil that was "good of its kind" (xpnciuov in this 
context) undoubtedly was olive oil. In the Egyptian documents 
ÉAOLOV ypncetov denotes "olive oil;" it is a good oil in the sense that 
as an oil, it is qualitatively superior to other vegetable oils.19 


8 BGU I 14.4.21, 34.5.20; P. Abinn. 66.2.47; P.Bad. IV 54.6; P.Lund. IV 11.16; 
P.Stras. IV 299.v.11. 


? On this text, see my observations also in BASP 38 (2001) 112. 


10 Three references to £Aouov kaAóv crop up in the documents, of which two 
appear to signify olive oil of a superior quality. In P.Iand. IV 67.2 (VII/VIID, a 
fragment listing a number of items, the cost for an unknown quantity of éAaiou 
kaio0 is given as one solidus. In the accounts of Theophanes, P.Ryl. IV 627.8.164, 
we note the purchase (in Egypt or en route to Antioch?) of éAaiou KadAov 
Konpá(knc). SB XIV 12050 (498 A.D.), on the other hand, is a lease of a large tract 
of land for which rent was to be paid including, among a variety of other agricul- 
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Eight other citations of £XAowov xpncóv appear in P.Ryl. IV, in 
the accounts of the expenditures of a certain Theophanes, a schola- 
sticus in government service, who was commissioned, sometime be- 
tween the years 317 and 323, to travel from Egypt to Antioch on of- 
ficial business and to return. Of the eight examples, one, P.Ryl. 
627.8.186, was a purchase of ÉAœov xpncxóv in Egypt; the other 
seven represent purchases of xpmctóv oil outside of Egypt en route 
to Antioch. Of these seven, three represent purchases of oil at a 
high price even taking inflation into consideration. In P.Ryl. 
629.354, the sum of 1,000 drs. was paid for a xestes of xpnctôv oil; 
in 629.116 and 639v.5.208, and expenditure of 1,200 drs. was made 
for an unstated amount of similar oil. In 630/637.256, [£Xat]ov 
xpnc1(ov) E(écr.) is recorded; in 639.6.96 we read éAaiov xpycto(v) 
E(écr.) a. These five citations suggest that a high price was paid for 
a small quantity of xpnctôv oil.! The remaining two citations, 
627.8.186 and 630/637.155, provide no additional information. 
What is evident is that within Palestine and Syria ypyctdv oil was 
olive oil of a grade superior to that called čarov kiBaprov, which 
appears twenty-two times as expenditures for Theophanes' slaves 
who accompanied him.!? The price for this common grade of oil 
ranged (with one exception of 900) from 400 to 700 drs. for an 
amount that is unspecified, but surely is much more than a xestes 
since it had to serve the needs of the entire entourage. 


We have noted above that the éXatov xpnctôv in Egypt indi- 
cated olive oil rather than some other vegetable oil, and we cited its 
appearance in P.Ryl. IV 627.8.186 and in other Egyptian docu- 
ments. As Theophanes made his way out of Egypt and into Pales- 
tine and Syria, we can observe a clear qualitative distinction be- 
tween the xpmcróv and kipàpuov categories of oil. The application of 


tural products and animals, an amount of radish oil (bo«pavéXouov) "in (radish) oil 
that was the best and tasty" (line 15, ¿v ¿aiw kaAA(cvo kai edapéctw). 

11 £Aaiou [xpncto]U v of 630/637.212, concerning which the editor states that 
400 drs. is a low price in contrast to the others, requires reexamination, since the 
lacuna may be restored not as ypyctov but as [kiBapiolv. 


12 629.2.25, 3.62, 4.99, 5.128, 7.175; 629.v.1.232, 2.278, 4.332, 5.377; 
630/637.39, 162, 248, 322, 356, 389, 465, 480, 507; 639.5.67, v.3.58, 5.209, 7.235. 
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the adjective kiBäprov to éXowov bears with it the associated mean- 
ings of "plain," "ordinary," "common," borrowed from the Latin ci- 
barius.13 Of the three grades of olive oil cited in Diocletian's Edict 
on Prices, the cheapest was yvdatov/ oleum cibarium—Hellenized 
in Palestine and Syria as éXouwov kiBäprov—which undoubtedly rep- 
resented the final pressing of the olive or oil made from damaged 
olives. As for xpncxóv oil, all that can be said is that it was "good" 
oil—not the best, but not the worst.!4 


When we turn to 1optov the situation with respect to distinc- 
tions among different grades changes dramatically, not so much on 
the basis of the general run of documents, in which the term ap- 
pears almost always without an adjectival qualifier, but in the de- 
tailed expense accounts of Theophanes, where we find expenditures 
"unc wvogutov. These are of two kinds, one for kadapà pouta and 
the other for kipapa totc tardiorc. Citations in the four accounts 
are numerous: for kadapà wouia some 54; for kiBäpia tote mardtouc 
some 57. Most of these expenditures take place outside Egypt, al- 
most on a daily basis, as would be needed to provide fresh bread for 
Theophanes, his associates, and his slaves. What is surprising is 
that only two purchases of bread were made before Theophanes left 
Egypt (627.4.70-1) for kaÿap& and kipapa and (627v.3.253) for Kı- 
Papua, and two when Theophanes had returned (630/637.520) for 
vouia and 538 for kiBüpro. The remaining purchases were made en 
route to, and returning from, Antioch. 


It is immediately apparent that there is a specific qualitative 
distinction between the bread that was purchased for Theophanes 
and his associates and that bought for his slaves, a distinction char- 


13 The editor of Theophanes' itinerary rightly remarks (p. 104), "It is inter- 
esting to see how cibarius (used in its ordinary sense cibaria—victuals, rations) is 
employed in an extended sense to express quality, or its absence; that it is used 
as an adjective qualifying all kinds of supplies and meaning 'cheap,' 'ordinary,' 
utility." The word was rarely used in the Egyptian documents (see P.Lond. III 
1159.8 [145-7 A.D.] and P.Petaus. 45.1 [185 A.D.], both modifying àptov). A 
search of the TLG (CD #E) for kiBapi- produced only one citation, in a medical 


writer. 


14 Cf. the expenditures eic &picvov in P.Ryl. 627.5.105, 114; v.3.251 and in 
629.v.6.382, 395 and 630/637.268, 289, 321, 386, 412. 
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acterized by the use of kadapév and xiBàapuov. Citing Cicero Tusc. 
5.34.97 and Isidore, Orig. s.v. panis cibarius, the editor of P.Ryl. IV 
627.70 (p. 122, note to line 71), suggests that kiBüprov designated 
bread of a coarse variety, and regarding 629 that wœuiov kadapdév 
was "pure white bread" (p. 131, n. 10). The latter suggestion of 
"pure white bread" for pou(ov kadapév is highly unlikely, since 
white bread, a rather modern innovation, requires wheat flour that 
is highly processed and bleached. On the other hand, woutov Kı- 
Bapuov can be a coarse bread, but that description does not tell us 
what makes bread coarse and how it is different from Yœuiov Ka- 
9apóv. However, there is some evidence—in the absence of a source 
such as Diocletian's Edict on Prices—that points to wœuiov kiBäpiov 
as bread made out of barley or out of a mixture of barley and wheat. 
The provinces through which Theophanes and his entourage trav- 
ersed were producers of good crops of barley (see Frank, ESAR IV 
129), and its use for making a grade of bread fit for the poor, the 
unfortunate, or for slaves can be observed in the following literary 
sources.16 

A near-contemporary of the peripatetic Theophanes was Li- 
banius of Antioch, the well-known rhetorician and man of letters, in 
whose autobiographical oration there occurs a description of his de- 
pression following the death of his favorite teacher. "I began," he 
writes, "to frequent the living, mere shadows of teachers, as men 
eat loaves of barley bread for want of anything better" (Or. I.8.8: 
yp@uevoc dè torc OÙCLV, EIÒMAOLC YE TLCL COPLCTOV, OCTEP OÙ TOLC EK 
KpLO@v G&ptoic óxopíq. ye tov PEeAtiovoc, éxerdy Tivurov ovóév [Loeb 
trans.]). 

At a later date, another distinguished sophist, Procopius of 
Gaza (ca. 450-526), writes to a certain Jerome, a sophist and 
teacher, who had left his native city of Elusa in the arid Negev of 
Palestina Tertia to practice his profession in Egypt but traveled 


15 On relatively "white" breads in Greek and Roman antiquity, see L.A. 
Moritz, Grain-Mills and Flour in Classical Antiquity (Oxford 1958) 153-8. 


16 Pliny NH 18.74.5 could say panem ex hordeo antiquis usitatum vita dam- 
navit, but it did not apply to others who were not of his social and economic 
standing. 
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back and forth to Elusa where his wife and child were living. Upon 
hearing Jerome's complaints about living conditions in Elusa, Pro- 
copius writes 
You seem to me to be jesting when you complain about your native town. I 
would not deny that the air overhead is just as you say it happens to be, and 
those who drink of its water are reminded of the sea, and that our (wheat) 
bread is indiscriminately mixed with barley (àptoc Muiv x Kkpiôñc ikh 
peuryuévoc ).!7 
Procopius' use of huty, if intended literally, would indicate that 
bread laced with barley flour was not only common in the desert 
city of Elusa but also in urban Gaza. 


An interesting reference to barley bread can be viewed in the 
Talmudic tractate "Sanhedrin" in which the Rabbinic authorities 
discuss the meaning of the Mishnaic statement that one who com- 
mits murder without witnesses is placed in a cell and fed with "the 
bread of adversity (^ 07) and the water of affliction." A consensus 
was reached among the authorities that the meaning of "bread of 
adversity" was "barley bread" (*120). In other words, the prisoner 
was fed bread and water, and the "bread of misfortune" was barley 
bread. 


There remains the question of what constituted vœuiov 
kadapév. The word kadapéc, particularly when applied to wheat, is 
a defining term for this cereal. It means "clean" or "pure" (i.e. "un- 
mixed") in the sense that the grain has been inspected, has been 
processed usually by sieving, and is free from all substances other 
than wheat. In the documents relating to Egypt proper, the word 
kadapoc is not applied to àptoc and rarely to pwouiov,'!® but 


17 A.Garzya and R.-J. Loenertz (eds.), Procopii Gazae Epistulae et Declama- 
tiones, Studia Patristica et Byzantina 9 (1963), Ep. 2 (p. 4, line 17). See my arti- 
cle, "The City of Elusa in the Literary Sources of the Fourth-Sixth Century," 
Israel Exploration Journal 33 (1983) 250-1 (= P. Mayerson [ed.], Monks, Martyrs, 
Soldiers and. Saracens [Jerusalem 1994] 200). 


18 For «poutov kadapév DDBDP offers only one citation in P.Lund. IV 13.17. 
For &ptoc kadadapéc there are eleven documents, of which only four are of the 
Roman period (P.Giss. 14.5; P.Lond. III 1159.8; P.Oxy. IV 736.17, 26, 49, 53, 78, 
80; XVI 2048.6. The editor of P.Giss. 14 translates Gptoc kaðapóc as "Weissbrot." 
Of greater interest is P.Lond. 1159 (145-7 A.D.), in which the town of Hermopolis 
assigns various people to provide &ptov kadapov kai kuópiov for the upcoming 
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kadapoc in Theophanes' expense account clearly distinguishes the 
qualitative difference between the two kinds of wœuia that were 
purchased for himself and for his slaves. 


If, as indicated above, woutov kiBópiov was a poor quality of 
bread baked from barley flour or a mixture of wheat and barley for 
people in unfortunate circumstances, wwuiov kaðapóv undoubtedly 
was a bread for those of better circumstances, such as Theophanes, 
who was accustomed to eat bread which was made from the best ce- 
real for such purposes, namely wheat (xvpóc/civoc).!? Although the 
documents other than those of P.Ryl. IV do not emphasize that 
wouia were baked with wheat flour—in Roman Egypt this must 
have been taken as a given—there is one document, P.Lund. IV 13, 
dated to 169/170 A.D., which unmistakably makes that point. The 
papyrus is a report to the police by a certain Aurelius Apollo, a 
baker in the household of an official named Alypios, to the effect 
that six artabas of wheat were stolen from the storage facility and 
the (loaves) of (wheat) bread that he made for the distinguished 
Alypios (lines 14-18: ... kai éBácva&Eov amò tod | trou tov üncavpoo 
| rupov &ptáßac &[E xoi] | pouiwv ka9o[pov .. ], | È éxoinca tH 
EVCKY[MO]|ve ...).20 

To sum up, the expenses that Theophanes recorded for pur- 
chases of olive oil and bread, as he made his way on official busi- 
ness from Egypt through Palestine to Syrian Antioch and back, 
bring to light distinct qualitative differences that were generally 
absent in Egypt. In Egypt, the adjective ypynctov was in most in- 
stances applied to éAauov in order to distinguish it from radish oil or 
some other vegetable oil. In Palestine and Syria, the term was ap- 
plied to indicate an olive oil superior to, and more costly than, 


visit of the Prefect of Egypt and his associates, and a poorer quality of bread for 
his slaves. The seven Ptolemaic documents are found in P.Erasm. I 14; P.Petr. II 
25.Fr.A.8 (trans. "whole-meal bread"); P.Tebt. II 468.1; SB XVI 12375.38, 121; 
UPZ 89.8 ("Feinbrote" citing Reil, Gewerbes, 157), 94.17, 96.5. 


19 Cf. Eusebius, E.H. 3.36.11, quoting Irenaeus (5.28) regarding a statement 
of a Christian condemned to martyrdom: cwuóc eiu deov kai du óóóvvov Onpiov 
dAnvouar, iva kadapòc dproc eope00 ("I am the wheat of God, and I am ground 
by the teeth of beasts that I may be found pure bread" [Loeb trans.]). 


20 The editor of P.Lund. 13 translates popiov kadapév as "Weissbrótchen." 
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čarov KkiBóépiov, a grade of oil which Diocletian's Edict on Prices 
declared to be the poorest and cheapest of three grades. For bread 
(youtov) the differences are even more distinct. When the adjec- 
tives kadapov and kifópiov are applied to the word, the difference 
in the quality of the two breads is determined by whether wheat 
(flour) or barley (flour), or a mixture of the two, was used in the 
baking process. In the Egyptian documents, we have only one cita- 
tion in P.Lund. 13 for woutov kadapov; two, if we cite (see note 18, 
above) P.Lond. III 1159.8 datable to 145-147 A.D. (äprov kadapov 
Kai KifBapiov). 

The question of why Egypt made no qualitative distinctions in 
these two basic commodities is an open one, especially in light of 
the pricing in Diocletian's Edict on Prices of olive oil in terms of 
three qualitative grades. Along the same lines, why do the docu- 
ments normally reflect no differences in the production of Egyptian 
bread for diverse social classes??? This writer has no answer to 
these questions other than speculation. 


PHILIP MAYERSON 
New York University 


21 A Ptolemaic document, UPZ 94.2.17 (159/158 B.C.), allocates two kinds of 
bread for the Isis festival, Gptovc kadapovc and äprouc idwrikove. The editor 
translates the latter as "Grobbrote." LSJ?, citing the document, has "common." I 
believe that the distinction between the two kinds of bread relates to the two so- 
cial classes, the free and the slave, as we can observe in the Theophanes expense 
sheets. 
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P.Oxy. IV 708: detyuata Found to Be ov 
kaðapá and Their Implications 


It is well known that shipments of grain, especially those desig- 
nated for the annona, carried samples (ôeiyuata) provided by an of- 
ficial of a granary, certifying that they represented the quality of 
the entire amount being transported. At a minimum, that quality 
was defined as kadapéc, virtually a trade term indicating that the 
designated grain (wheat or barley) was free of extraneous sub- 
stances. Despite hundreds of shipments accompanied by one or 
more samples recorded in the papyri, P.Oxy. IV 708, dated to 188 
A.D., stands alone in describing the deiyuata of two grain ship- 
ments that upon examination by an official were found to be defi- 
cient. The papyrus, on the verso of a grain account, consists of two 
letters from the examining official (lines 1-14 and 15-24, of which 1- 
14 is best preserved in terms of details).! 


Wilcken (Chrest. 432) re-edited 708, supplying the title of 
"procurator" for the official, Antonius Aelianus, and arguing that 
the shipments from the Diospolite nome had arrived at the state 
granary at Neapolis near Alexandria. In addition, he emended 
XUAvapyxov) in line 13 to read yeupicuov). More importantly for the 
subject of this article, Wilcken describes the method which he be- 
lieved was used to inspect the detyuata (p. 508): 

Der Text is lehrreich für die Prüfung des nach Alexandrien gesandten 

Korns. Zunächst findet eine ðsıyuátæv äpcic statt, was ich deuten möchte als 

Aufheben von Proben, offenbar eine vorläufige Prüfung des Getreides, bei 

dem man einzelne Proben aufhebt und durch die Hand laufen lásst. 

Taking into consideration that we are dealing with an unknown 
number of samples in a shipment of 2,000 artabas of wheat, some 


1 It would appear to this writer that the untitled official, Antonius Aelianus, 
or his secretary, had composed drafts, rather than copies, of these two letters. 
Both letters were to be sent to the Diospolite nome regarding the faulty contents 
of the two shipments. 
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50 tons, the method of inspection proposed by Wilcken appears too 
inexpert. Whatever made the inspector (ôêeryuatoëptnc?) suspicious 
of the samples, whether by hefting or weighing them, or by running 
his fingers through the samples, his experience led him to believe 
that the shipment of wheat was où kaðapóc, i.e. that it did not con- 
sist only of wheat.? Accordingly, Antonius Aelianus (lines 6-9) "or- 
dered that the amount of barley and earth in half an artaba of it 
should be ascertained, and it proved to be under measure by 2% of 
barley and likewise 1/296 of earth." He then directed that the si- 
tologi who had shipped the wheat make up the measurable differ- 
ence (i.e. 2.596 of the 2,000 artabas) plus extra payments and other 
expenses in the amount of 50 3/4 artabas, which were to be added to 
the total.3 


There are several questions associated with this document that 
stirred the interest of this writer. One concern is the 50 3/4 art. that 
was to be added to the 2,000. Would it be checked to see if it were 
kadapéc? Another concerns the 2,000 artabas of wheat, classified 
as ov kadapai that, following the course set by Wilcken, would be 
shipped as is (i.e. où kadapai) to Rome. If this is so, it raises a 
number of other questions: would other ôeiyuata accompanying the 
shipment certify that the wheat was katapdc? Or would the ship- 
pers declaration indicate that the 2,000 artabas were où xkadapai? 


? The samples of a shipment of 250 artabas cited in the second letter of the 
papyrus (lines 17ff.) were also found to be ov kaðapá in the amount of 1.25% 
barley and an unknown percentage of earth. In grain transactions of this kind, 
kadapoc has the meaning of "pure," rather "clean" as it is often translated. If it 
meant "clean" there would be no need to add the adjectives that guaranteed that 
the wheat or barley was free of substances that made it unclean. A good example 
can be found in P.Oxy. XXXIII 2670.7-8, a receipt from a shipper or the captain of 
a vessel, to the effect that his cargo was made up of "pure wheat" (xvpov 
kadapov), that it was "unadulterated" ([à66]A0v), "without dirt" (&fóXov), "with- 
out barley" (axpitov), "sieved" (kekockuwev[ué]vov), and "winnowed" (Az- 
Àuyumuévou). 


3 The 2.5% of 2,000 represented 50 artabas; the 3/4 artaba probably made up 
for the 1/2 artaba used for testing the shipment, plus 1⁄4 for other expenses. The 
half-artaba undoubtedly served as a working sample which could be sieved to ar- 
rive at the figure of 2% barley and 1/2% dirt. The 2.5% was then assessed propor- 
tionately over the original shipment. 
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Or would the 2,000 artabas of wheat be unloaded into a granary at 
Neapolis where they would be cleansed (through káðapcıc) of bar- 
ley and dirt? However, with regard to the latter, the x&dapcetc of 
grains, although prominent in Ptolemaic documents, is conspicu- 
ously absent in the Roman period.4 There is no clear answer to 
these questions, but removing the contaminating substances from 
some 50 tons of wheat through meticulous sieving would be a labo- 
rious and expensive task. According to P.Oxy. IV 708, the Diospolite 
nome was only penalized (or taxed) by being compelled to replace 
the estimated 50 artabas of wheat, which was taken up by the 2.5% 
barley and 1/296 dirt. I suspect that 2,000 artabas of grain, or 
somewhat less, ultimately made its way to the port of Rome certi- 
fied as kadapoc. 


Shipments of grain, whether in sacks or in bulk, are rarely, if 
ever, free from foreign matter. Even when sieved, small seeds of 
weeds pass through the apertures, as do fine bits of soil and debris 
from mud-brick silos, as well as wind-borne contaminants (e.g. 
sand) during winnowing.5 Barley occurring with wheat after sieving 
is a different matter. As a hulled grain, barley, because of its size 
and weight, can easily be separated from wheat when put through a 
sieve. The sieve, if adjusted to allow the wheat to fall through its 
openings, keeps barley and other large contaminants within it so 
that they and can be cast aside. If a fine sieve is used, barley will 
rise to the top of the sieve and be skimmed off. 


The investigation of the detyuata from Diospolis leads to other 
questions. Were all êeiyuata investigated in the same thorough 
manner as those in P.Oxy. 708, or were they only spot-checked? 
Were only those checked, as appears to be the case with Diospolis, 
that had a bad track record? What can be said with more certainty 
is that the investigating official, Antonius Aelianus, seemed less in- 
terested in how xadapéc the shipment was than in guaranteeing 
that the weight of the entire shipment at least matched the bill of 


4 P.Sorb. 60.8, dated to the fifth century (?), is a rare exception. 


5 In modern milling techniques, all grain is washed, brushed, and scoured 
before being crushed so as to remove contaminants. 
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lading when it was to be examined and checked by the mensores 
frumentarti at the port in Rome.9 


The job of the mensores frumentarii, as indicated by their title, 
was to measure (i.e. "weigh") all shipments of grain (in sacks or in 
bulk) being unloaded at port to verify that they matched the accom- 
panying bills of landing. In the view of G. Rickman (The Corn Sup- 
ply of Ancient Rome [Oxford 1980] 20) they "had to measure care- 
fully all the corn, and perhaps check its quality [my emphasis].'" It 
is doubtful whether, in the press of weighing tons of grain, the men- 
sores could pay much attention to quality unless a shipment was 
egregiously misrepresented, say, barley in place of wheat. The 
2,0004 artabas of où kadapéc wheat sent from Diospolis probably 
passed through the hands of the mensores without comment. 


What would happen if the où xadapéc wheat from Diospolis 
were distributed to the populace of Rome? In all likelihood, it would 
not be the first time the recipients had received a distribution of 
grain that was contaminated. In 188 A.D., the date of P.Oxy. IV 
708, distributions were in the form of grain, and recipients would 
have no difficulty in screening out the undesirable elements before 
milling. As for the barley that might be found mixed in with the 
wheat, that too had value as food and could be put to use. However, 
at some time during the reign of the emperor Aurelian, bread, 
baked by officially recognized bakers, was distributed in place of 
grain (Rickman, op.cit., 205-7). Were the bakers, who received their 
allotments from the mensores, under compulsion to see to it that the 
grain was kadapéc before or after milling it, and, if it was not, did 
they sieve out foreign material? Judging from two rescripts in the 


6 Another method of ensuring "honest measurement" turns up in P.Oxy. XII 
1447, dated to 44 A.D., in which 11 1/4 artabas of wheat were submitted by a 
woman to a sitologus who found them lacking. In compensation for the short 
measure (avti kakouetpiac) the woman was required to provide an additional 4% 
(ékatoctov [tleccapwv; read: exatoctac [t]éccapac) or 0.45 artaba. As in the case 
of P.Oxy. IV 708, the penalty, if it was such, was not severe. It appears that the 
sitologus was only interested in getting the declared full weight. 


7 What was described as "perhaps" by Rickman becomes more certain on p. 
80: "... on arrival at Ostia or Puteoli, it [the corn] must be carefully measured and 
weighed to assess both quantity and quality." 
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Theodosian Code, it appears that they were not, and that the bread 
they turned out was of poor quality. 


Cod.Theod. 14.15.1, dated to 364 A.D., attempts to remedy the 
problem of poor quality bread (pessimus panis) by lowering the 
price of grain. The decree directs the mensores and the caudicarii 
(men of the grain barges) to sell 200,000 modii of pure and un- 
spoiled grain (frumenti integri adque intemerati) at lower prices to 
the bread-bakers.? Cod.Theod. 14.17.5, dated to 369 A.D., takes a 
more radical stance in attempting to improve bread quality by 
changing the number and weight of loaves previously distributed to 
a smaller number of loaves of high quality bread. 

The Roman citizens formerly purchased fifty ounces in twenty loaves of 


"coarse bread" (panibus sordidis) ... but now they shall obtain thirty-six 
ounces in six loaves of "fine bread" (in bucellis ... mundis) without 


payment ...? 

The intent of Cod. Theod. 14.15.1 was to sell 200,000 modii of pure 
and unspoiled grain at a lower price and thereby induce the bakers 
to produce a more acceptable bread. However, the bakers presuma- 
bly had been purchasing pure and unspoiled grain from the men- 
sores but using it to turn out pessimus panis. Would the lower price 
move them to turn out a better bread? Five years later, we find the 
public bakers still producing a bread characterized as sordidus. 


Cod. Theod. 141.17.5, in using the terms sordidus and mundus, 
is more direct in describing the difference in quality between two 
kinds of bread. Taken literally, the two words are antonyms: sor- 
didus, "foul with dirt, dirty, full of dirt or impurities;" mundus, "free 
from dirt or impurities, clean." A more apt translation of panis sor- 
didus would be "gritty bread" rather than, as above, "coarse bread." 


8 Although this rescript is phrased as if to prevent the possiblity of pessimus 
panis from being distributed, it is undoubtedly a statement of an existing condi- 
tion. The words frumenti integri adque intemerati are the Latin counterpart of 
TUPOU KaVapov. 


? C. Pharr's translation of The Theodosian Code (New York 1900) 418. The 
quotation marks are mine. 
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As for panis mundus, the translation "fine bread" is misleading. It 
means "bread, made solely from wheat."10 


The rescript also makes clear that the six loaves weighing 
thirty-six ounces of bread free from dirt or other impurities would 
be substituted for the twenty sordidi loaves weighing fifty ounces 
that were formerly purchased. The rescript implies that dirt and 
impurities would be removed by greater care in the milling and 
sieving processes. 


To sum up, P.Oxy. IV 708 reports an official's inspection of 
Ôetyuata which were found to be ov kadapà. His findings that the 
samples contained percentages of barley and dirt rendered the 
shipment of wheat from the Diospolite nome "not pure" or "spoiled." 
The remedy applied by the examining official was to add 50+ arta- 
bas to the shipment to make up for the spoilage. It was the conse- 
quences of this remedy that raised a number of questions. Since no 
attempt was made to cleanse the shipment of the spoilage, it ap- 
peared that it would make its way to the port of Rome where it 
would be weighed by the mensores to check, not so much its quality 
but whether it met the weight indicated in the bill of lading. Once 
approved by the mensores, the contaminated grain would be dis- 
tributed to the populace and, at a later stage, to the officially desig- 
nated bankers. 


If contaminated shipments of grain passed through the hands of 
inspectors of deiyuata and mensores, this raises further questions 
regarding the meaning of the term kaðapóc which is generally ap- 
plied to grain shipments. A closer examination of the process of 
preparing grain for shipment—threshing, winnowing, transferring 
grain to and from granaries, sacking, etc.—shows that it is virtually 


10 E. Tengström, Bread for the People: Study of the Corn Supply of Rome 
during the Late Empire (Stockholm 1974) 80 suggests that the two terms indi- 
cated the difference between dark bread (sordidus) and white bread (mundus). 
Tengstróm also calls our attention to the Variae 6.18.1 of Cassiodorus, in which 
we learn that the praefectus annonae was supposed to visit the bakeries and 
check the weight and quality of the bread (pensum et munditiam panis exigis). 
Quality control, apparently, was a continuing problem, and judging from contin- 
ued complaints (see Symmachus, Ep. 6.14.2 for the year 396) may never have 
been resolved. 
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impossible to prevent an accumulation of substances other than 
wheat. As a consequence, the term kaðapóc applied to grain cannot 
be taken as "simon pure," completely free of foreign substances. An 
inspector of deiyuato must have been aware of this and must have 
used his judgment as to the degree of contamination he found in the 
samples. We must also not overlook the possibility that samples ac- 
companying shipments were "doctored" by removing offending or- 
ganic and inorganic material. Perhaps that is the reason why, with 
the exception of P.Oxy. IV 708 no other examples of contaminated 
shipments have come to light. 


PHILIP MAYERSON 
New York University 
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An Insight into P.Oxy. XIV 1902 
by Way of 2021 


P.Oxy. XVI 1902 came to the attention of this writer quite by 
accident as a result of stumbling upon a note in P.Oxy. XII 1447 (44 
A.D.) concerning u[évpo] vo KayKéAA@ that reads in its last line (p. 
132): "In an unpublished Byzantine tax-receipt from Oxyrhynchus 
226 artabae citov kaykéAkov = 200 art. xaO9o pov." With the help of 
Professor Roger S. Bagnall, I found the receipt published as P.Oxy. 
XVI 1902, dated to the early VI century, without any comment on 
how 226 artabae cirov kaykéXXov equalled 200 art. citov koOopoov. 
My interest in this phrase was stirred by an article I had recently 
written on Kpiÿohoyia in which P.Oxy. 2021 (VI/VID played a 
prominent role.! 


Briefly put, P.Oxy. XVI 2021 lists receipts to account for 11,077 
artabas of grain: 10,010 of citoc kaÿapéc for the embole of the thir- 
teenth indiction; 925 ox£p kpvOoXoy(ac; 50 bre tov uertotépov; and 
92 UNEP TOU crtouétpov. The total of 11,077 is then given (line 6) in 
terms of citov pumap(ov) k(aykéAXo) (&pvápou). In other words, 
P.Oxy. 2021 is a simple account of four deductions from a total 
amount of citov purapou kayKéAAw (uncleansed grain by the cancel- 
lus measure) primarily to rationalize the figure of 10,010 artabas of 
grain (i.e. wheat) certified as kadapéc. The citoc Kkaÿapôc was pro- 
duced by Kkpiÿokoyia, the process of collecting and eliminating 
barley (and other unwanted substances) from uncleansed grain, 
most likely by sieving. The total charges of 1,067 artabas repre- 
sented 9.646 of the total 11,077, or, paraphrasing the note in P.Oxy. 
1447, with one omission, 11,077 artabae citov kayKéAAov = 10,010 
art. xadapov. The word missing in both 1447 and 1902 is puzo pov. 


1 (Forthcoming, BASP 40) "xprSoXoyia: A Process or ‘a Tax Paid in Compen- 
sation for Adulteration of Barley' ?" 
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Turning now to P.Oxy. XVI 1902 with 2021 in mind, the docu- 
ment, which is barely literate, is a receipt that accounts for the to- 
tal amount of grain contributed by an estate owner and an amount 
of grain delivered under the title of annona as food for the crews of 
the fleet (lines 6-9: citov kavkéAXov &ptáßac dvakoctac etkoce E, ai 
[read: tac] kadapov aptapac dvaKkociac uôvoc [read: uóvac]). In 
other words, the estate contributed 226 artabas citov (purapov) by 
the cancellus measure, which was put through a cleansing process 
to yield 200 artabas citov kadapov. Hence the 11+% difference be- 
tween the 226 and 200 art. is represented by barley and other con- 
taminants that were removed by sieving or other means. 


PHILIP MAYERSON 
New York University 
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Ptolemaic Pigs: An Ecological Study 


This study aims to set papyrological evidence on Ptolemaic pig farming 
alongside the results of earlier excavations from Amarna, and to place 
this activity within a geographical and climatological context at a time 
when the market demand of immigrant Greeks in Alexandria and other 
cities was responsible for an increased demand for pork and sacrificial 
animals. The different traditions of Greece and Egypt are considered 
both lexicographically and in terms of breeds, as are the different opera- 
tions of pig rearing found in the Zenon and other papyri. Besides their 
agricultural use, the role of pigs in Fayum reclamation work is stressed. 


One of the many ways in which the effect of the new rule of the 
Ptolemies may be traced is through the changes that took place in 
the crops and domestic animals raised in the Ptolemaic countryside. 
The foundation of a new capital, Alexandria, on the northern coast 
and the growth of other cities resulted in new markets and an im- 
petus to expanded production. At the same time, the establishment 
in Egypt of Greek military settlers as cleruchs on land well outside 
the cities brought new ways into the landscape, affecting both flora 
and fauna. Some areas were affected more than others and, as so 
often in the Ptolemaic period, much of our evidence derives from the 
Fayum basin, which was effectively drained and expanded early in 
the period, so forming a far from typical area. Nevertheless, even if 
they may have been on a grander scale than elsewhere, develop- 
ments known from the Fayum may be used to exemplify the process 
of change which probably took place throughout the Delta and the 
Nile valley to a somewhat lesser degree. In what follows, it is 
through pigs and pig farming that I plan to chart one aspect of 
change, which was already visible in the countryside in the mid 
third century B.C. 


The importance of pigs in earlier Egypt has been variously as- 
sessed, but they were there from at least the Neolithic period.! The 


1 See D.J. Brewer, D.B. Redford and S. Redford, Domestic Plants and Ani- 
mals: the Egyptian Origins (Warminster 1994) 95-6. 
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New Kingdom excavations and study of pig pens near Akhenaten's 
new capital of Amarna stand as a model of their type.? The role of 
pig farming in that period is now better known than before. Pig 
rearing, on a moderate scale, was concentrated in the workmen's 
village rather than the city of Amarna itself, which is likely to have 
formed the demand for its products. But pigs were not always so 
popular. Some nine hundred years later, the Greek historian Hero- 
dotus, while still noting that swineherds formed one of the seven 
groups that made up the population of Egypt, recorded Egyptian 
distaste for an animal which was considered unclean. Swineherds, 
alone of Egyptians, do not enter a temple; they only marry within 
the group. His description resembles that of an unclean caste. Yet 
at the same time, he records pigs used as sacrificial victims in the 
worship of Selene (Isis) and Dionysus (Osiris)? So, although pigs 
clearly played some part in the rural landscape of pre-Ptolemaic 
Egypt, there was often something ambiguous about this animal. 


The aim, in part, of the present study is to set the later docu- 
mentary evidence alongside the results of the Amarna excavations 
and also, more particularly, to place the Ptolemaic pigs that we 
know from papyri within their local, ecological context, by looking 
at the pigs themselves, at what we know of their owners and the 
patterns of rearing practised in the period, given the climate and 
geography of Egypt.* Where relevant, agricultural writers both an- 
cient and modern will be called on for help on the way. 


2 B.J. Kemp, Amarna Reports I (London 1984), Amarna Reports II (London 
1985), Amarna Reports III (London 1986), Amarna Reports IV (London 1987), 
Amarna Reports V (London 1989), and Ancient Egypt: Anatomy of a Civilization 
(London 1989). 


3 Herodotus II 164.1 swineherds, 47.1 miaros, 47.2-48, Selene and Dionysus, 
with A.B. Lloyd, Herodotus Book II, Commentary 1-98. Études préliminaires aux 
religions orientales dans l'empire romain 43 (Leiden 1976) 216-24. Cf. P.Cairo. 
Zen. I 59078.5 (257 B.C.), pigs for Isieia. 

4 Of. JG. Keenan, "Pastoralism in Roman Egypt," BASP 26 (1989) 175-200, 
on pastoralism. 
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Ptolemaic Pigs 


We must begin with a problem, the problem of how to identify 
the pigs that occur in the papyri. This is not just a linguistic or lexi- 
cographic problem but primarily one of classification. If we seek to 
identify the different words which were used for pigs in either 
Greek or demotic, knowledge of the forms of classification applied in 
the two traditions is a prerequisite. And here we are largely at a 
loss. Contemporary systems of classification form a cautionary ex- 
ample. In current UK usage, pigs may be classified by age, sex or 
breed; no standard terminology is found, but rather many different 
local names. In terms of age, for instance, pigs may be suckling pigs 
(still dependent on their mothers' milk until 7-8 weeks old), wean- 
ers, growers or shoats (three months to a year) and fatteners (over a 
year old). Alternatively they may be classified by sex. Suckling pigs 
or piglets are of either sex, hogs are male pigs, whether or not cas- 
trated, gilts are immature sows (until their first litter); boars and 
sows are mature males and females used for breeding. With respect 
to breed, we find a whole host of different names, which may refer 
to colour—the large black, the large white—or to the origin of a 
breed—Gloucester Old Spot, Wessex or Essex Saddleback, and so 
on.? Finally, both "pig" (UK) and "hog" (US) may be used generically 
for any member of the pig family. We may expect to find similar 
classificatory differences within our texts, complicated still further 
by the different traditions and breeds of Egypt and of Greece. Not 
all is impossible, however, and with these cautions in mind we can 
make some useful observations. 


With the Greeks came a new language in Egypt, new require- 
ments, both culinary and religious, and probably also new breeds of 
pigs. For Greeks, the pig was the sacrificial animal par excellence. 
This 1s reflected in the term most commonly found for pig in Helle- 
nistic papyri: hiereion, the sacred animal. Elsewhere in the Greek 
and Hellenistic world, choiros was the regular word in use, but in 
Egypt choiros was a Nile fish;$ the use of hiereion would help to 
avoid false identification. It was suggested long ago, by Keimer, 


5 W.D. Peck, Pig Keeping (London 1963) 133-4. 


6 S. Clackson, "Something Fishy in CPR XX," APF 45 (1999) 94-5; in Egypt, 
choiridion and choirodelphax are found (with choiros just occasionally). 
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that with the Greeks a new breed of pig was introduced to Egypt, 
sus vittatus. The earlier Egyptian pig was sus scrofa, that small, 
long-nosed, steep-backed variety covered with black bristles which 
still survives in Egypt.” In Greek, we may assume, this was the va- 
riety that was called the "black pig."8 The Aiereion, by contrast, may 
more often have been an imported pig, though breeds remain ill- 
defined.? "White pigs" are known from the papyri; they too may 
have been imported.!? Colour, however, is just one aspect of differ- 
ent breeds, and may of these will have lurked beneath more general 
terms. Either colour or breed could be the defining feature of rr- or 
$e-pigs, which are known from demotic papyri.!! In a grain account 
of the mid-third century B.C., we find a Sicilian pig, perhaps a boar, 
together with a small Sicilian pig among the livestock of Apollonios' 
estate.!2 Other pigs are classified by size: pigs of one size, me- 
dium-size and small-size pigs.!^ Alternatively, in Greek, age was a 
defining feature. The Greek delphax refers to a young, often female 


7 L. Keimer, "Remarques sur le porc et le sanglier dans l'Égypte ancienne," 
BIE 19 (1937) 147-56, based on faunal remains, terminology and representations. 
A stuffed specimen of sus scrofa may be seen in the Agricultural Museum in 
Cairo. Hecker in Kemp, Amarna I (above, n. 2) 156, identifies the Amarna pigs 
simply as sus domesticus (Erxleben 1777). 


8 P.Cairo.Zen. IV 59710.23-4 (mid third c. B.C.), melas. 


9 In P.Count 2.216-42 and 250-440 (229 B.C.), the distinction between rr- 
and še- pigs in demotic could be that between the black Egyptian pig and a 
lighter imported breed; those terms, however, may be applied in a more general 
sense. [For P.Count, see W. Clarysse and D.J. Thompson, Counting the People 
(forthcoming).] 

10 P Enteux. 71.5-6 (222 B.C.), a white sow (hys leuké). Columella, Rust. VII 
9.2, connects smooth white pigs with warmer climes; in Italy such pigs were kept 
by bakers and fed on bran. Varro, Rust. II 4.3, recommends pigs of one colour 
bred together. 

11 P.Count 2.216-42, 250-440 (229 B.C.); in line 442, rr-pigs are written as lI. 


12 P.Cairo Zen. IV 59710.4-6, fed 4 choinikes a day; 13-14, mikros Sikelikos 
fed 2 choinikes. 


13 P Cairo Zen. IV 59769.6, delphakia homala. 
14 P. Col.Zen. I 46.13 (253 B.C.), mesa; P.Cairo Zen. IV 59710.13-14, mikros. 
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pig, a gilt.5 When this is taken over unchanged in official registers, 
transcribed into demotic simply as trpgs or t/pgs, it seems likely 
that what we find is the adoption of a new form of classification, one 
by age found also in Greek records.!6 Like delphax itself in some 
contexts, the diminutive delphakion appears to have been non-gen- 
der specific. In Greek, the usual word for sow is tokas; in one tax- 
register išw.t occurs as its demotic equivalent.!? Finally, in Greek, 
though not yet in demotic, we may recognise the term for castrated 
pigs, tomioi.! Known, then, by many different terms, pigs formed a 
standard feature of the villages of the Ptolemaic Fayum. 


Pigs in Their Environment 


Pigs differ from sheep and goats in belonging to a more settled 
existence. Their home was the valley and not the desert edge, home 
of pastoral animals. Unable to sweat, in a hot climate pigs require 
shelter from the heat of the day and access to plentiful water.^ 
Their place, therefore, in Egypt was normally within a village, 


15 P.Cairo Zen. III 59463.12-15, female delphax; IV 59769.18-19, delphakes 
contrasted with and added to males (arsenes); III 59331.14, delphakes of 8 
months and of one year; cf. P.Count. 2.224 (229 B.C.), trpgs with final feminine .t. 
Not all delphakes were female, cf. P.Cairo Zen. II 59274 (251 B.C.), distinguish- 
ing delphakes megaloi and choirodelphakes. Athenaeus, Deipn. IX 374d-375b, 
notes a lack of agreement among ancient authors as to whether delphax was 
male or female. 


16 For classification by age, cf. table below "Two Herds of Pigs." 


17 E.g. P.Cairo Zen. III 59310.2 (250 B.C.); 59389.4; 59769.6; P.Mich. Zen. 
108.5; PSI IV 381.4, 10 (248-247 B.C.) (cf. the use of choiridion); cf. now D. 
Schaps, "Piglets again," JHS 116 (1996) 169-70, modifying his earlier view 
("When Is a Piglet Not a Piglet?" JHS 111 (1991) 209), that on Hellenistic Delos 
delphakia were castrated pigs. In Egypt, besides delphakia a special term is 
found for castrated hogs (tomioi), P.Frankf. 5.17 (241/240 B.C.) 


18 E.g. P. Count 2.370 (229 B.C.), note the feminine final .t. 


19 P Frankf. 5.11-17 (241/240 B.C.), Tarouthinas declares: 200 sheep + 
lambs, 1 nanny-goat, 2 kids and 1 billy-goat, 1 sow, 5 delphakes and 2 tomioi. 


20 Kemp, Amarna I (above, n.2) 44-45, 47, 49; Amarna III (above, n. 2) 34, 
48, 51; Amarna IV (above, n. 2) 47, numerous water troughs in Amarna pig-pens; 
Amarna V (above, n. 2) 1-14, well used to fill them; Kemp, Amarna IV (above, n. 
2) 63-4, shade from overhanging rock or less permanent roofing. 
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where they often lived it close quarters with their owners, near to 
the canals and down by the river, like the pigs Herakleides tended 
on land between two temples in the new settlement of Philadelphia. 
A breach in the canal that bordered the land put the pigs at risk; 
Herakleides describes the situation.?! Elsewhere, a cleruch asks for 
compensation when his two sows, one with 8 piglets and another 
still pregnant, were set upon by more than one individual and 
slaughtered, even though enclosed by tamarisk.? Daytime shelter 
might come from shrubs or trees, or more often the courtyard of a 
house. Some pigs may have roamed the crowded streets of the vil- 
lage, as they searched for food; here, the walls of buildings might 
provide some shade. At night, a family's pig or pigs were enclosed in 
the yard, or even within the house. The problems of protection are 
highlighted in a complaint that was made to the king.?? 
Kriton to Zenon, greetings. Please will you pay some attention on my be- 
half to prevent me being destroyed any longer. For ..x.., [who was detailed 
off] to manage (things) for me up to the twentieth of the month, has done 
nothing at all. Indeed, when I was sleeping out in the fields during the 
night he came and drove our sow (hys), which is pregnant (epitokos ousa), 
out from the courtyard. He then called out my wife with his threats to 
hamstring it. He yelled at me to come right out, assuming I was asleep 
inside. When I returned from the fields, my wife told me all that had 
taken place, but I told no one, waiting until the days specified for his 
work were through. I did, however, stop bringing the sow out into the 
courtyard ... 
Kriton's adversary appears to have been billeted on him to make a 
stated number of bricks, and it was in Kriton's absence in the fields 
overnight that this particular incident took place. When, as a result 
of the affair, Kriton no longer let the sow out into the courtyard, he 
presumably had to feed her within her quarters, perhaps a sty or 
actually in his house. Whether or not, or in what form, the incident 
actually took place is irrelevant here. What this sorry story shows is 
the proximity of the breeding sow to its owner.?* And in his account 


21 P Mich.Zen. 84.3 (third c. B.C.). 
22 P Enteux. 71 (222 B.C.). 
23 P. Cairo Zen. III 59462.1-7 (mid third c. B.C.). 


24 Of. R. Miller, "Hogs and Hygiene," JEA 76 (1990) 127: milk teeth may in- 
dicate the environment where pigs were reared. 
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of the brutal taunts of his adversary, Kriton further conveys the 
centrality of the sow to his household unit.25 Larger pig herds (on 
which, see below) must have had some form of pens, though traces 
of these have not yet been found for the Ptolemaic period. 


Pigs then were a feature of the villages of Egypt rather than of 
the desert-edge. Living in among the houses and inhabited areas 
close to canals, as scavengers they lived in close proximity to their 
owners, relying often on human detritus (including excreta) for 
their food. Based on modern observation, it has been calculated that 
a family of four provides sufficient food for up to four pigs. Thus, 
pigs served to control human waste, as what has been described as 
an "edible sanitation service."26 In addition, pigs performed the age- 
old agricultural tasks. They helped the peasant trample in the seed 
he had sown in the fields and, later, to separate the grain from the 
chaff as they trampled it underfoot.27 And in the Fayum develop- 
ment area, pigs had a further function. Since pigs flourish where 
there is mud on the land and plenty of cover, the woody marshland 
of the Fayum provided an excellent challenge for pigs, who would 
root up the brushwood and clear the vegetation from land that was 
newly reclaimed.?? The availability of plenty of water in the prov- 
ince was an added advantage. The pigs could at least keep cool, as 
their swineherds worked to provide their herds with foodstuff, and 
to protect them. Herds of pigs, we may surmise, had a constructive 
part to play in clearing areas that were newly drained and just 
coming under cultivation. In grubbing up the roots of the marshy 
plants and shrubs, the large herds of pigs, like those we know from 
the Zenon archive, may have played an active role in agrarian de- 
velopments of the period, at the same time as providing food both 
for their owners and the urban markets. 


29 Cf. P.Cairo Zen. II 59251.7 (252 B.C.), pigs (hiereia) are (in part) what 
make up home for Zenon. 


26 Miller, op. cit. (above, n. 24) 126, "a walking waste-disposal unit," 130-6. 


27 Herodotus II 14.2, pigs help in sowing and threshing; P.Cairo Zen. III 
59443.10-11, pigs on the threshing-floor. 


28 F.E. Zeuner, A History of Domesticated Animals (London 1963) 262; 
Columella, Rust. VII 9.6, marshy and muddy ground. 
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Breeding and Rearing 


Pig keeping came in two main forms. First, there were small- 
scale family holdings kept within the village, like Kriton's pig or 
those of Tarouthinas listed in note 19 above. Like men, animals 
needed salt, and owners were liable for the salt-tax that was 
charged on their animals, as indeed for other animal-taxes.?? Tax- 
lists, therefore, join other texts in providing information on the size 
of recorded holdings of pigs. One demotic salt-tax register, already 
referred to in the context of terminology, provides details of small 
animal-holding (sheep, goats and pigs) among the cleruchs and cav- 
alry veterans of a tax-district in the Themistos meris, as also for the 
cows and pigs of non-military men in one of its constituent vil- 
lages.?? Several observations may be made. First, there is the pre- 
dominantly Greek nomenclature of pig owners listed here. Given 
the military groups involved this is not perhaps surprising, but the 
same applies on the whole also in the non-military (village) context. 
Pig rearing, like stockholding more generally, was an area where 
immmigrant groups predominate, at least in the Fayum. The next 
feature is the larger holdings of the cleruchs when compared with 
those of villagers. In the village listing, only two individuals held as 
many as six pigs; others had far fewer.?! Amongst the cleruchs, in 
contrast, the mean holding of pigs was 8.4, with a median holding 
of 8. Some individuals, like Menon's son with five sows, two del- 
phakes, and 10 rr-pigs, had many more.?? In such cases, pig keeping 
was clearly undertaken with a commercial end in view. The number 
of pigs, therefore, and of other livestocks join size of plot and re- 


29 p Lond. VII 2153.9 (mid third c. B.C.), salt for a pig; P.Count 2.404-6, 411 
(229 B.C.), salt-tax at one obol a head, including young. Guard-tax for pigs (pAy- 
lakitikon hiereiôn): P.Petrie III 109a.iv.13, b.6, c.1.17; 112a.1.11, 31; 11.4; c.22; f.16 
(third c. B.C.); P.Lond. VII 1996.77 (c. 250 B.C.); 2008.3 (247 B.C.); PSI IV 386.37 
(245/244 B.C.), 1 obol a head; P.Tebt. III 1061.24 (c. 226 B.C.); P.Grad. I 6.7, 23 
(223/222 B.C.). 


30 P Count 2.217-41, village; 278-446, cleruchs (229 B.C.) 


31 P Count 2.222 (name missing), and 233 (woman with an Egyptian name), 
6 rr-pigs * cows in each case; 217-41, average of 3.5 of all types of pig, with 3 as 
the median figure. 

32 P.Count. 2.278-411, cavalry cleruchs with all types of pig (ignoring the 
puzzling ms-sn); 362, Menon 's son. 
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cords of slaves and other dependant household members as a meas- 
ure of the wealth and status of immigrant settlers in Ptolemaic ru- 
ral society of the third century B.C. 


It was not only military men who kept large herds of pigs. 
Documents from the so-called archive of Zenon preserve the records 
of pig keeping both on the estate of his employer Apollonios and, for 
the most part, on his own account. Zenon himself was engaged in 
private pig rearing from early on and, with his brother Epharmo- 
stos, this continued after 248 B.C. when he lost his post as Apollo- 
nios' manager.?? The market for pork and for sacrifical animals was 
clearly an important factor in the development of these opera- 
tions.?4 These pig farming records have not perhaps received the at- 
tention they deserve.*> In detailing different management practices, 
they allow some investigation of the failures and successes of the 
enterprise. 


Pig rearing, as found in these texts, took several forms but the 
economic aspects of the various arrangements are hard to disentan- 
gle. Surviving records tend to be interim reports on just part of an 
operation. We lack any formal statement of relations between ulti- 
mate owner and those responsible either as employee or lessee. The 
most common arrangement found in the Zenon dossier is the rent- 
ing out of pigs, an operation run by the swineherd Pemenas to- 
gether with the manager Herakleides, two men who failed to see 


33 See C. Orrieux, Zénon de Caunos, parépidèmos, et le destin Grec. Centre 
de recherches d'histoire ancienne 64 = Annales littéraires de l'Université Besan- 
con 320 (Paris 1985) 263, from 250 B.C. 


34 P Mich.Zen. 48.2 (256.1 B.C.), 400 chickens and 100 sows needed for the 
table (siteusis); P.Cairo Zen. III 59389.4, transported down river; P.Cairo Zen. III 
59419.6 + IV p.289, choiridion for birthday celebration; 59478.7, 13, 30 day-old 
choiridion; IV 59710.31-2, for a celebration. Sacrificial pigs would also serve as 
food. 


35 M.I. Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century BC: A 
Study in Economic History. University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sci- 
ences and History 6 (Madison 1922) 109-10, 179; id., The Social and Economic 
History of the Hellenistic World. 3 vols. (Oxford 1953) 293, 358; C. Préaux, Les 
grecs en Égypte d'après les archives de Zénon. Collection Lebègue 78 (Bruxelles 
194'7) 31-2; Orrieux, op.cit. (above, n. 33) 263. 
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eye to eye.% Many different individuals were involved, often with 
just a few sows apiece.37 This was a widespread operation through- 
out the nome, not just confined to the surrounds of Philadelphia.?? 
The lessee presumably carried the risk with a rental normally paid 
in pigs.?? At this level of commitment, lessees could rely on house- 
hold waste for feeding their animals; their profit would come from 
what was left of a litter, after the rent was paid. Who, under this 
arrangement, was responsible for the salt-tax (haliké), guard-tax 
(phylakitikon hiereión), and any other charges, is unclear. 


Under a different herding arrangement, swineherds were di- 
rectly employed, receiving wages and rations.4° In one case, swine- 
herds were made responsible for seventy pigs at a time;*! to avoid 
confusion, these pigs might be marked.# In another text, Pemenas 


36 See Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate (above, n. 35) 109-10; Pap.Lugd.-Bat. 21, 
Prosopography; uneasy relations: P.Cairo Zen. III 59330 (248 B.C.); 59331 (248 
B.C.); 59439. 


37 P. Cairo Zen. III 59334.14 (5 August 248 B.C.), Herakleides reports on 74 
sows in holdings ranging from 2 to 20 in number (5 as median); 15-21, Pemenas 
reports on a further 23 in holdings from 2 to 10 (3 as median). 


38 Besides Philadelphia and other villages of the Herakleides meris, cf. 
P.Lond. VII 2087.4, Themistos; P.Cairo Zen. III 59312.8 (250 B.C.), Mouchis in 
the Polemon. 


39 Actual rent rates rarely recorded. PSI IV 379.6, 22 (249/8 B.C.), rent 
payment in Choiach (January-February) of 17 delphakes from 10 sows and 16 
from perhaps another 10 but it is unclear whether this is an annual or a per litter 
rent; 381.4, 10 (248-247 B.C.); P.Cairo Zen. III 59310.3 (Oct. 250 B.C.), 400 pigs 
with rent of 211 delphakia still owed (total rent unrecorded); 59312.5 (250 B.C.), 
18 delphakes as rent (number of sows unknown); 59330.1-2 (30 June 248 B.C.); 
59331.5 (30 June 248 B.C.); 59334 (248 B.C.), sows leased out with a record of 
those missing; 59346 (245 B.C.), rent arrears (in choiridia) received in December 
from a wide range of villages; 59362 verso (5 Nov. 242 B.C.), rent on sows in both 
cash and kind; 59439; V 59819.6-7 (254 B.C.); P.Lond. VII 2087; cf. SB III 
7202.33 (265-264, 227-226 B.C.), for rent in cash on royal pigs. 


.S0 P Cairo Zen. IV 59569.140-2 (246-245 B.C.), sitometria; 59652.20, si- 
tometria; P.Lond. VII 2007.5 (Dec. 248 B.C.), misthos. 


41 P.Cairo Zen. IV 59652, 630 pigs divided among 7 swineherds in Philadel- 
phia and 2 in Arsinois. 


42 P.Cairo Zen. III 59346.8-9 (245 B.C.); Columella, Rust. VII 9.12, advises 
liquid pitch. 
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claims that one man is not sufficient for driving sixty pigs out to 
pasture on the arakos; two were needed for this task. At the same 
time, he reports that the swineherd Herienouphis has taken refuge 
at the king's altar; he had not been paid for four months.*? All was 
not well with Zenon's larger-scale operations around the time when 
he left the service of the dioikétés Apollonios. To judge from their 
names, swineherds were regularly Egyptian, and they tended to 
concentrate in certain villages. The evidence of the tax-registers 
supports the picture of the Zenon texts. In a Themistos tax-district 
detailed in one register, swineherds (hyophorboi in Greek) occur in 
just two out of the seven constituent villages: two families in one 
and three in another.*4 For another village elsewhere, just one fam- 
ily (of three adults) is listed, again with Egyptian names.* Overall, 
however, these differing entrepreneurial arrangements suggest a 
flexibility of attitude and experimental approach which characterise 
the various new enterprises introduced by immigrant Greeks. 


For breeding, boars are required but, in the case of pigs (unlike 
sheep or goats), no special term is known for these. Greek hiereia 
could be either male or female, and the presence of boars is hard to 
trace in surviving accounts. We may expect them in far fewer 
numbers than were the ubiquitous sows. In contemporary condi- 
tions a boar will service 40 sows, but Varro was less optimistic; sole 
reliance on one boar was never to be recommended.^ 


How large were Ptolemaic litters and what do we know of the 
practice of breeding pigs? The current norm of two litters of pigs a 


49 P.Lond. VII 2007.2-9, Herienouphis; 24-6, arakos (Dec. ?248 B.C.). For 
Zenon's career, see W. Clarysse and K. Vandorpe, Zénon, un homme d'affaires 
grec à l'ombre des Pyramides (Leuven 1995) 36-8. 


44 P.Count 3.102-3 (229 B.C.). 
45 P. Count 6.360-2 (232 B.C.). 


46 Male: P.Cairo Zen. II 59152.4-5 (256 B.C.), arsenika hiereia; female: II 
59274.3 (251 B.C.), théleia; III 59362 verso 5 (242 B.C.) ta théluka hiereia. 


47 H. Serres, Manual of Pig Production in the Tropics (Wallingford 1992) 
123, one boar services 40 sows; Peck, op. cit. (above, n. 5), 145, 16-20 sows twice a 
year; Varro, Rust. II 4.22, 10 boars for 100 sows. 
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year was also the case in antiquity.48 Current rates are for a first 
litter of 8-10 followed by 9-11 in subsequent litters, resulting for 
each litter in 8-9 piglets weaned, even in tropical climates.# For an- 
cient Egypt, the rate of reproduction is largely irretrievable, though 
we should note the demand for suckling pig (choiridia), which com- 
bined with natural losses would involve the early removal of some 
of the pigs of a litter.5 One report from the Zenon archive dated to 
mid September 251 B.C. and shown in the following table, allows us 
to look more closely at Zenon's pig breeding operations. Within a 
herd the older brood, weaned but still herded in the family unit, is 
distinguished from the more recent litter of piglets.5! The Egyptian 
names of the swineherds invloved —Terbonis son of Pameus and 
Hareus son of Paphunis—should cause no surprise. 


Two herds of pigs (P.Cairo Zen. II 59274) 


HERD 1 HERD 2 
Piglets (choirodelphakes) 44 Piglets (choirodelphakes) 47 
Large piglets (delphakes megaloi) 13 Large piglets (delphakes megaloi) 4 
Sows (théleia) 12 Sows (tokades) 13 


Total 69 Total 64 


The numbers of the later brood (the piglets or chotrodelphakes) 
imply a rate of less than four to a litter of piglets reared. Such a low 
figure is only half the current rate, but likely to be realistic.52 At the 


48 Zeuner, op. cit. (above, n. 28) 267; Varro, Rust. II 4.14; Columella, Rust. 
VII 9.4; Kemp, Amarna I (above, n. 2) 52 assumes a 1.5 average. 


49 Serres, op. cit. (above, n. 47) 120. 


50 choiridia: P.Cairo Zen. III 59346.17, 20 (245 B.C.), being weaned since 
barley is purchased for them; III 59419 + IV p.289, line 6, being raised for food; 
59478.7, 13, 30 days old; P.Giss. Univ. I 10.19 (second c. B.C.) 


51 See Varro, Rust. II. 4.13; Columella, Rust. VII 9.12; Serres, op. cit. (above, 
n. 47) 144, on the inadvisability of mixing litters; sows mix up their young. 


52 Cf. P.Cairo Zen. V 59819.2-3 (26 August 254 B.C.), swineherd has 75 pigs 
from 15 sows, giving 5 to a litter; P.Cairo Zen. III 59346.20, 39 choiridia from 6 
sows, 6.5 to a litter. Most surviving figures are for rent due as piglets. Modern 
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same time the size of the two herds fits reasonably well with herd 
sizes known elsewhere.53 


Two broods of pigs a year are clearly shown in these herds. Both 
sets of piglets might be known as delphakes; here they are further 
specified as large (megaloi) or small piglets (choirodelphakes).5* 
Other records are less specific.» The normal gap between succes- 
sive litters is likely to have stood at around six months. One letter 
records delphakes of eight and twelve months but, with only a four- 
month gap, physiologically these cannot represent the offspring of 
the same sows.56 Pregnancy for a pig traditionally lasts three 
months, three weeks and three days (c. 115 days), and weaning in 
modern tropical practice is recommended at seven to eight weeks 
(49-56 days).57 Sows might be kept in isolation for a week prior to 
farrowing, and for 8-12 weeks during suckling; it is during this pe- 
riod that they require special feeding and a constant supply of wa- 
ter.58 Oestrus normally recurs (at least in the presence of a boar) 


advice is that sows producing less than 7 piglets should be culled, Serres, op. cit. 
(above, n. 47) 120. 


93 P.Cairo Zen. III 59346.21, 6 sows and 39 choiridia; IV 59652.8-9, 70 pigs 
to a swineherd; V 59819. 2 (254), 15 sows and 75 piglets; P.Lond. VII 2007.24-6 
(248? B.C.), one hired hand not enough for 60 pigs at pasture but two sufficient; 
cf. Varro, Rust. II 4.22, 100 as a reasonable number, some have 150. 


° On this looser use of delphax, see already M. Schnebel, Die Land- 
wirtschaft im  hellenistischen Agypten. Münchener Beiträge zur 
Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte 7 (Munich 1925) 328-9 with n. 
6. 


99 Cf. P.Cairo Zen. III 59310 (250 B.C.), hiereia and delphakia; 59312 (250 
B.C.), tokades and delphakes; 59346 (245 B.C.), tokades, delphakes and choiridia; 
59389.4-5, tokades and delphakia; IV 59769.16-19, hiereia, delphakes, and arse- 
nes; PSI IV 379.6, 22-3 (249-248 B.C.), tokades and delphakes; P.Lond. VII 
2186.3-4, tokades and delphax; P.Tebt. III 883 (second c. B.C.), tokades and del- 
phakes; the missing word in line 7 of 883 is unlikely to be choiroi, rarely used for 
pigs in Egypt (choirodelphakes, choiridia, delphakia, tomioi are all possible). 


96 P Cairo Zen. III 59331.12 (30 June 248 B.C.) 
57 Serres, op. cit. (above, n. 47) 126, pregnancy; 136, weaning before 7 weeks 


is offset by slower growing rates with increased mortality and morbidity; Varro, 
Rust. II 4.13, weaning at two months. 


58 Columella, Rust. VII 10.6-7; Kemp, Amarna I (above, n. 2) 52; Serres, op. 
cit. (above, n. 47) 131, on water needs (pigs suckle 20-22 times a day). 
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within a week; it takes longer if weaning is earlier. The cycle from 
the onset of one pregnancy to another is thus approximately 169- 
179 days or some 24-26 weeks, at least in modern conditions. The 
intervals between litters in third century B.C. Egypt may not have 
been so favourable. The record of eight month and twelve month-old 
delphakes therefore stands as good evidence for the existence of 
controlled breeding in rota, of the kind already suggested for the 
farrowing sties and pig pens of Amarna at a far earlier date.5? It is 
further striking that the gilts of twelve months old, which are men- 
tioned in the same Zenon letter, have still not been used for breed- 
ing;9 these perhaps were gilts that in Greek were described as me- 
dium (mesa).61 

The food received by pigs would differ according to the time of 
the year as well as the stage of breeding. When pigs were confined 
to pens, barley seems to have been their regular food.9? A Sicilian 
pig among the livestock of Apollonios' estate was fed four choinikes 
of barley a day (c. 3 litres).9? This ration size suggests a rather spe- 
cial pig. À small Sicilian pig was fed at half this rate, as too were 
young piglets and sows that had recently farrowed.9* Mesore (Sep- 
tember-October) is the month from which these allowances are re- 
corded. Barley may have been used more widely to supplement 


99 Kemp, Amarna I (above, n. 2) 52; these are strikingly similar to those 
later described by Varro, Rust. II 4.14. 

60 Cf. Varro, Rust. II 4.7, breeding not before a year, preferably at 20 
months; Columella, Rust. VII 9.3, at one year old; in contrast today, Serres, op. 
cit. (above, n. 47) 121, gilts may breed at 7 or 8 months; at least one year-old rec- 
ommended for boars, so too Columella, Rust. VII 9.2. 


61 p. Col Zen. I 46.13 (253 B.C.). 

62 From coprolite analysis, Kemp, Amarna III (above, n. 2) 58 notes a high 
cereal grain content in the diet of pigs at Amarna. 

63 P.Cairo.Zen. IV 59710.4-6. For 4 choinikes a day for a hiereion, see 
P.Petrie II 39d = III 118.20, 22 (third c. B.C.). 


64 P.Cairo Zen. IV 59710.20-1, all 2 choinikes a day. A sow's food 
requirement is greatest during lactation, Serres, op. cit. (above, n. 47) 157; Varro, 
Rust. II 4.15, 2 or more librae of barley for lactating sows. 
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green fodder in late autumn and wintertime.® As already noted, 
pigs needed salt and a good supply of water.66 


Despite their swineherds' care, many pigs failed to survive; the 
attrition rate 1s likely to have been high. Pig breeding, especially in 
hot climates, is always a difficult business. Pigs are delicate ani- 
mals, and the operations of farrowing, weaning and moving a herd 
are all of them fraught with problems.9? The absence of pigs from 
the great celebratory procession in Alexandria of Ptolemy II Phila- 
delphus is probably due to the stress and exhaustion experienced by 
these animals, when required to walk in the heat.6? There were 
many external hazards for a Ptolemaic pig—not only were there the 
crocodiles or breaches in the dyke as well as the acts of savage or 
hungry neighbours, but swine fever too was regular, at times com- 
pounded by the absence of food or of their swineherds, both detri- 
mental to the herd.9? For parasites, the evidence of the papyri needs 
supplementation from archaeology; papyri are also silent on the 
dangers of crushing, of cannibalism, and problems with sows' milk 
that regularly beset piglets at a young age." Life, indeed, was full 


65 P Cairo Zen. II 59292.305, 482 (250 B.C.), Mesore-Phaophi, Sept.-Dec.; III 
59346.17, for choiridia, Nov.-Dec.; 59464.2-4; IV 59710, Sept.-Oct.; V 59842.3-9; 
P.Lond. VII 2000.21 (250 B.C.), Sept.-Oct.; 2164.12-13, grain unspecified; 
P.Col.Zen. I 46.13-14 (253); II 77 verso.3. Varro, Rust. II 4.15, grain soaked in 
water; cf. 4.16, wine dregs and grape refuse as food for piglets; Columella, Rust. 
VII 9.2, bran as feed; VII 9.13, grain cooked. For pasturing, see P.Lond. VII 
2007.23-4 (14 Dec. 248? B.C.), arakos; P.Enteux. 71.2 (3 Feb. 222 B.C.), crop not 
specified. 


66 P Lond. VII 2153.9, salt together with 2 chointkes lentils for a hiereion; on 
legumes as pig-feed (better than fodder crops), see Columella, Rust. VII 9.9. 


67 Zeuner, op. cit. (above, n. 28) 260; Kemp, Amarna I (above, n. 2) 49-50, 
Seuner, op. cit. (above, n. 47) 145 on post-weaning illnesses. 


68 Athenaeus, Deipn. V 201 b-c, including sheep and cattle together with 
exotic wild animals and birds. For heat stress, see Varro, Rust. II 4.6; cf. P.Cairo 
Zen. III 59312.9-10 (Oct. 250 B.C.), a delphax died on the road from Philadelphia. 


69 P. Cairo Zen. III 59379.5; 59443.3-5 (cf. IV pp. 289-90), crocodiles; P.Mich. 
I 84 (third c. B.C), breach in the dyke; P. Enteux. 71 (222 B.C.), attack; P.Lond. 
VII 2007.15-20 (248? B.C), hunger worse than swine fever (nosos) in the absence 
of a swineherd. 


70 Cf. Kemp, Amarna I (above, n.2) 48, 56-8, on pig parasites from Amarna; 
Serres, op. cit. (above, n. 47) 148. 
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of dangers for a Ptolemaic pig. One account lists losses from a herd 
of pigs; the attrition rate is appalling.” From a herd of 226 (8 sows 
and 218 delphakes) in the two months between Epeiph and very 
early Thoth, death, theft and sacrifice brought the total down by 20, 
a loss of almost 10 per cent (9.7%). At such a rate of attrition, in the 
course of the year the size of the herd would be reduced by over 50 
per cent. À further record of swineherds and the sows they leased 
shows an even higher attrition rate amongst the sows, though no 
account is taken of their offspring, which would serve to keep the 
numbers up.”? A final source of loss from herds was planned and 
perpetrated by their owners, who culled their herds and sold the 
meat. That hogs were culled in preference to gilts is not visible in 
our texts. Since this is universal practice, it was probably the case 
in Hellenistic Egypt.?3 


Once pigs were weaned, we reach the question of castration, a 
regular practice in pig breeding. The only certain evidence for cas- 
tration in this period are the two "cut pigs" (Zomioi) of Tarouthinas' 
declaration already mentioned above.’ However, the mixed herd of 
yet another Zenon papyrus of 35 hiereia (sows), 47 delphakes (gilts) 
and 53 arsenes (hogs) must also imply the castration of males.? The 
castration rate of hogs is unknown. From the agricultural writers, it 
appears that in classical Italy castration of young pigs took place 
much later than is current practice. Varro recommends castration 
of hogs at one year old and certainly not less than six months;” "at 
six months, just before the young male pigs start to breed" is 
Columella's advice, "or at three or four years when they have been 


71 P. Cairo Zen. III 59312 (October 250 B.C.). 


72 P. Cairo Zen. III 59334.1-14, 26-34 (248 B.C.), a 61 per cent loss during the 
year (45 sows out of 74); note the female swineherd Philinna (1. 33). 


73 Earlier, faunal remains from Amarna imply culling at 2-8 months (hogs) 
and 14-24 months (sows) with only 13 per cent of animals surviving into their 
third year, see Hecker in Kemp, Amarna I (above, n. 2) 156-8. 


74 P Frankf. 5.17, (241-240 B.C); Columella, Rust. VII 9.4, for the practice. 
15 P. Cairo Zen. IV 59769.16-19. 
76 Varro, Rust. II 4.21 
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often used for breeding."7 The stronger taste of meat from non-cas- 
trated hogs, which today is shunned, may not have been disliked in 
the ancient world. In any case, when pork was dried or salted down, 
its taste was surely different.78 Whereas, therefore, the bleeding 
and risk of infection connected with later castration will have been 
significant, this was either not recognized or insufficient to change 
traditional (Italian) practice. 


Given the problems inherent in the rearing of pigs, their prices 
should cause no surprise. These are recorded in several accounts 
from the Zenon archive. When in the mid-third century B.C. a wild 
boar went for 5 drachmas," domesticated pigs might fetch 4 dr. 1/2 
obol apiece;8° others came somewhat cheaper.?! Prices were proba- 
bly raised at festival time. A special pig for the Arsinoeia might be 
12 dr.;82 and on another occasion three of Zenon's friends from Al- 
exandria were prepared to pay up to 20 dr. for a top-quality pig to 
sacrifice for the same dynastic festival.83 For comparison, we find 
an Arabian ewe with its fleece on valued at 8 dr., skin-clad sheep at 
3 dr., or contemporary prices for cattle ranging from 80-200 drach- 


TT Columella, Rust. VII 9.4, 11.1-2, in spring and autumn; the 
recommendation for castration at 3-4 years is surprising, but old boars may have 
been fattened for lard (and Columella is often unreliable). Contrast Serres, op. 
cit. (above, n. 47) 119, castration optimally at 4 weeks old; Peck, op. cit. (above, n. 
5) 144, current British legislation requires an anaesthetic for pigs over 7 months. 


78 On pigs and pork, see S. Ikram, Choice Cuts: Meat Production in Ancient 
Egypt. OLA 69 (Leuven 1995) 29-33, 145-67, processing as drying, salting and 
brining. A single pork butcher (mageiros hyikón) is known from P.Count 3.30 (229 
B.C.). 


79 P. Lond. VII 2140.26. 
80 P Cairo Zen. II 59161.5-6 (26 Jan. 255 B.C.). 


91 P.Cairo Zen. IV 59769, pigs bought at auction at the following prices: 20 
hiereia [at 2+ dr. each] = 40+ dr., 100 same size delphakia [at 2 dr. 2 ob.] = 230 
dr. (in fact 233 dr.), 30 further hiereia [at 3 dr. 4 ob.] = 110 dr.; P.Mich.Zen. I 
1.16, 18, choiroi at 2.5 dr. and 3 dr. each are probably pigs (not fish, cf. n. 6 
above). 


82 P Cairo Zen. III 59298.6 (250 B.C.). 
83 P Cairo Zen. III 59501.6. 
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mas.® After the mid-third century B.C., however, and the close of 
the Zenon archive, the record of pig prices is much more erratic.85 


The documentary record for pig farming is, then, reasonably 
full, but for the Ptolemaic period more excavation is needed. The 
pattern now known from Amarna for large-scale pig breeding may 
well have applied in this later period, with pens used for farrowing 
and weaning but not necessarily for fattening.86 Only excavation or 
the publication of new texts can clarify the system. The demands of 
Greek life, both for sacrifice and the provisioning of Greek tables in 
Alexandria and other urban centres, provided substantial markets 
for pigs and for pork.®’ The problems of raising pigs in the hot cli- 
mate of Egypt were offset for the new settlers by market demands 
and the economic attraction of breeding pigs. Large-scale pig rear- 
ing was an operation in which the Greek settlers played the major 
part in Egypt and especially in the Fayum, where the agricultural 
benefits of undergrowth clearance and the needs of the capital's 
market combined to make it good business. 


DOROTHY J. THOMPSON 
Girton College, Cambridge 


84 P Hib. I 36.5-6 (229 B.C.), Arabian ewe stolen from the courtyard; P.Lond. 
VII 2016.7 (241 B.C.), skin-clad. 


85 BGU VI 1495.3, delphax at 500 dr., cf. 37, choiroi (fish) at 20 dr. (the date 
must be later than the third c. B.C. given); 1292.49-71 (80-79 B.C.) choiridia at 
1850, 1900, 1500 dr.; P. Tebt. I 120 introd. (97 or 64 B.C), delphax at 1800 dr.; cf. 
P.Tebt. I 190 (early first c. B.C.), a choiros at 8 dr. which must be a fish. Cf 
P.Cairo Zen. III 59370.6 (240-239 B.C.), 80 dr. for smaller calves; IV 59595.7, 200 
dr. for a calf; P. Hib. I 34 = M.Chrest. 34.3; P.Hib. I 73.6 (243-242 B.C.), 20 dr. for 
a donkey. 

86 Note, however, that pig-pens at Amarna have only been found in the 
Workmen's Village, not within the main city area. For New Kingdom pigs from 
the Delta reared for lard, cf. jars labelled "pig-fat," see Leahy in Kemp, Amarna 
II (above, n. 2) 67; Ikram, op. cit. (above, n. 78) 211. 


87 See further, W. Clarysse and D.J. Thompson, Counting the People (forth- 
coming), chapter 6. 
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P.Mich. XVIII 760 (P.Mich. inv. 1591): 
A Fragment of Polybius Homeric 
Geography? 


Two fragments of a Hellenistic Greek work on geography are in the pa- 
pyrus collection at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor (P.Mich.inv. 
1591 = P.Mich. XVIII 760). These fragments mention the Aeolian Is- 
lands, Sicily, Cyme in Campania, and volcanic phenomena. Distance 
figures are given between places, and there are references to episodes of 
the Odyssey. P.Mich. XVIII 760 is possibly the work of the second cen- 
tury B.C. historian Polybius, who was particularly interested in the ge- 
ography of Sicily and Italy and its relationship to the Odyssey and who 
calculated distances to determine which episodes of the Odyssey were 
"true." 


P.Mich. XVIII 760 dating from the late first to second centuries 
A.D. preserves portions of a Hellenistic Greek work on geography. 
The papyrus is written in a professional hand with even lines and 
an absence of spelling mistakes; this suggests a careful copy of a 
literary work. The contents deal with the Aeolian Islands and Sic- 
ily, and Cyme in Campania is mentioned. There is an interest in 
the myth and geography of the Odyssey and volcanic phenomena, 
and distance figures are given between places. The order of places 
conforms somewhat to the Odyssey, although Calypso, Circe, and 
the Land of the Dead are omitted, and the Cyclops episode is out of 
order.! The editor does not attribute the papyrus to any author, al- 
though he suggests Hellenistic geographers such as Posidonius or 


1 T.T. Renner, "Geography, The Aeolian Islands, Sicily, and Myth 
(P.Mich.1591)," in Cornelia E. Rómer & Traianos Gagos (eds.), P.Michigan 
Koenen (=PMich XVIII). Michigan Texts Published in Honor of Ludwig Koenen 
(Amsterdam 1996) 760, P1.1, pp. 6-7. Citations of Polybius are from T. Büttner- 
Wobst (W. Dindorf), Polybii Historiae. Vols. 1-4 (Leipzig 1889-1905). 
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Artemidorus.? I argue that P.Mich. XVIII 760 is possibly the work 
of the second century B.C. historian Polybius. 

For ease of reference and in the hope of provoking additional 
discussion, I reprint the text here. 


Column i | Column ii 
|. E T. CioXXav[ 
]ca ala]pa vov UETOEÙ TL 
]yaXkoUv tetyoc _mopdu® | 
4 ] ý mAwm vgcoc 4 cv vjcov [ 
]. v: Entà yàp Aiov myc | 
] TAUTA pever mAnNcioV [ cta-] 
] vv TOV rupoc ðiorc À tàc | 
8 Inv kai 1[0]o Bpó- tummcetc [ ? àvay-] 
[you ].uov tov £v aÙ- . Kae kat [ 
]uévov ovK eun Kal čti xpo | 
].. cv ono torf , Jou TOV uèv a | 
12 ]. vv rmoretto[L] dra 12 Kuun eval 
]. vouc Aoucrpuyó- dè TANCIOV| 
[vac ]xov . axoAse0p. avov- yakl à-] 
] wracageccte [ TOTOUOVC z£[vpac ? 
16 houvea [...1. 16 3]. ceg_l 
i ERA [ ul Jvac env | 
TOLPACLWITNC[ 


Ó v ciny xa. | 
20 _wactv év Exei] 


2 Renner, op cit. (above, n. 1) 7-8. For papyri of geographical, or possibly 
geographical works, see R. Pack, The Greek and Latin. Literary Texts from 
Graeco-Roman Egypt (Ann Arbor 1965?) nos. 2271-74. Fragments of Strabo: P. 
Koln I 8 (IVIII A.D.); B. Krebber, "Naustologoi bei Strabon: ein neues Papyrus- 
fragment (P.Colon. inv.5861)," ZPE 9 (1972) 204-21 & Pl. 6b.; P.Oxy. XLIX 3447 
& Pl. 4 (earlier II A.D.); P.Oxy. LXV 4459 & Pl. 10 (late II or III A.D.). 
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KokXozac kaf 
£v TOLC ŒUTOLC | 
Kal rapa cov | 
24 oÀov Kout OU 
À TOV npoOuo|[v 
[rá uv pv. .[ 


Strabo preserves fragments of Polybius' 34" book and indicates 
that Polybius was particularly interested in the geography of Sicily 
and Italy and its relationship to the Odyssey. Polybius believed that 
Odysseus' travels were true and had taken place near the coast of 
Italy and Sicily (Polyb. 34.2.9-10 = Strab. 1.2.15-17, c23-25).? He 
said that Odysseus traveled to Sicily three times but never trav- 
ersed the Straits of Messina (Polyb. 34.4.8 = Strab. 1.2.17, c25). 
Polybius opposed Eratosthenes, who thought that Odysseus' travels 
were imaginary (Strab. 1.2.3, 7, 12, c17-18, 22; Polyb. 34.4.4 = 
Strab. 1.2.17, c25),* and Polybius held that they occurred in the 
Mediterranean, not in the Atlantic as others such as Crates of 
Mallos had argued. 


When Polybius discussed the wanderings of Odysseus (nepi imc 
'Oóvccéoc xA&vnc) (Polyb. 34.2.2-3 = Strab. 1.2.9, c20), he asserted 
that there was truth in Homer's epics. He cited as an example that 
Aeolus, Homer's king of the winds, was only partly mythical and 
was in part a real man who was famous for his knowledge of navi- 


3 See F.W. Walbank (ed.), A Historical Commentary on Polybius. Vol. III 
(Oxford 1979) 567, 581-2. Hesiod and Stesichorus associated Scylla and Charyb- 
dis with Sicily, and Thucydides (Thuc. 4.24) located them in the Straits of 
Messina. Thucydides placed the Cyclopes and Lastrygones in Sicily (Thuc. 6.2). 


4 Polyb. 34.2.11 = Strabo 1.2.15, c24. But M. Van der Valk, Textual Criticism 
of the Odyssey (Leiden 1949) 111 thinks that Aristarchus thought that Odysseus' 
travels were not true; he cites K. Lehrs, De Aristarchi studiis Homericis III (Leip- 
zig 1882) 4. 


5 See Walbank, op. cit. (above, n. 3) 567, 577-8. Strab. 3.4.4,c157 = Crates 
fr.75 Broggiato [Maria Broggiato, (ed.), I frammenti / Cratete di Mallo, Pleiadi: 
studi sulla letteratura antica 2 (La Spezia 2001)]; Gell. N.A.14.6.3 = Crates fr.77 
Broggiato. Cf. F.W. Walbank, "The Geography of Polybius," Classica et Mediae- 
valia 9 (1948) 155-82. 
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gating the Straits (Polyb. 34.2.4-9 = Strab. 1.2.15-17, c23-25). In 
another passage, Polybius offers a different aetiology for the myth 
of Aeolus: the people on Lipari foretell the winds accurately from 
studying the rumblings and discharges of the volcano. He says that 
when the north wind is about to blow, "clear flames spring up to 
some height from the crater I was speaking of and louder rumblings 
than usual issue from it" (pAôyac kadapàc amò tov AexOévvoc 
Kpatnpoc eic Voc ÉEaipecdar kal Dpóuovc éxzéuxecOau ueitove, 
Polyb. 34.11.15-16 = Strab. 6.2.10, c276). According to Polybius, this 
is [another] basis for Homer's myth that Aeolus is the dispenser of 
the winds (Polyb. 34.11.12-20 = Strab. 6.2.10, c276). Polybius also 
provides the measurements of the volcanic crater on Lipara. 


Polybius thought that Homer's verses about Charybdis de- 
scribed what happened in the straits and that what he said about 
Scylla (Od. 12.95-97) reflected the migration-patterns of fish along 
the Italian coast near Sicily (Polyb. 34.2.12-16 = Strab. 1.2.15-17, 
c23-25) and the local method of fishing for swordfish near the Scyl- 
laean rock (Polyb. 34.3.1-9 = Strab. 1.2.15-17, c24-25). He said that 
on the basis of such correspondences one could conclude that Odys- 
seus wandered near Sicily, since Homer attributed to Scylla the 
method of fishing practiced in the area. 


Polybius combined myth and geography when he mentioned the 
plain of Capua, which he called the most celebrated in all of Italy 
for its fertility and beauty. He noted that Cyme (Kvpatot was one 
of several cities along the coast near Naples and said that "the 
mythical tale (xapà totc uvdoypàgorc) concerning the plain of 
Capua and other celebrated plains which like it are called Phle- 
graean (xà yàp xeó(a ... DAeypato), is very probable; for it was quite 
natural that they should have been a special cause of strife among 
the gods owing to their beauty and fertility." The plain had natural 
defensive advantages, which Polybius enumerates (Polyb. 3.91.1-9). 
He also mentioned Misenum, the bay near Cyme, and the inhabi- 
tants of the region (Polyb. 34.11.5 = Strab. 5.4.3, c242). 


6 Quotations of Polybius are from Paton's translation [W.R. Paton, Polybius. 
The Histories. Vols. 1-6, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA 1970-1927)]. 
Crates also discussed the "floating island" of Aeolus (Crates fr.49 Broggiato, 215- 
6). 
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Polybius calculates distances many times in his History, espe- 
cially in his geography in Book 34.7 He gives distances along the 
south Italian coast from Iapygia (three thousand stades, five hun- 
dred by sea) (Polyb. 34.11.2 = Strab. 5.1.3, c211; Polyb. 34.11.8 = 
Strab. 6.3.10, c285); the coast of Etruria (1330 stades) (Polyb. 
34.11.83 = Strab. 5.2.5, c222); and from the Straits to Lacinium 
(1300 stades) (Polyb. 34.11.9-10 = Strab. 6.1.11, c261). He says that 
the distance from Cape Malea to the Pillars of Hercules is twenty- 
two thousand stades and that if this were traveled in the nine days 
Homer attributes to Odysseus (Od. 9.82), Odysseus would have had 
to travel 2500 stades per day. Based on these calculations, Polybius 
concludes that Odysseus did not travel to the Pillars of Hercules 
but rather to the Straits of Messina (Polyb. 34.4.5-8, = Strabo 
1.2.17, c 25). 


Strabo reports that Polybius reduced Odysseus' nine days voy- 
age and the distances he covered to "exact measurements" (xpóc 
àkpiBn uétpa, Strab. 1.2.18, c26). Polybius, therefore, measured the 
distances between Italian and Sicilian sites in order to calculate 
Odysseus' journeys, and he probably measured the distance Odys- 
seus traveled between Aeolus and the Laestrygones, which Homer 
said took seven days (Od. 10.80-82). The short distances in P. Mich. 
XVIII 760.11.6-7, 30 stades; ii.25-26, 150 stades; and possibly 1.11, 
10 or 210 stades, suggest distances traveled by sea, possibly by 
Odysseus. Polybius' measurements of geographic features, such as 
the crater on Lipara (5 stades), could also be the basis of the 
smaller distances given in stades. Renner notes that distance 
measurements are found in Posidonius,8 but Posidonius is much 
less interested in myth. Dicaearchus is another Hellenistic geogra- 
pher who measured distances (Polyb. 34.5-6.10 = Strab. 2.4.1-3, 
c104-105).? Polybius, however, used distance measurements to de- 


7 Polybius calculated the mile at 8 1/3 stades (Polyb. 34.12.10 = Strabo, 
epit.7.57). 

8 Renner, op. cit. (above, n.1 ) 7. Posidonius however did write a continuation 
of Polybius' History and may have adopted his methods in regard to Homer. 


9 Dicaearchus fr.111 Wehrli [Fritz Wehrli (ed.), Die Schule des Aristoteles. 
Vols.1-6 (Basel 1944-1959)]. 
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termine if his myths contained elements of truth and considered 
them integral to his analysis of Homer. 

Because Strabo paraphrases Polybius it is difficult to compare 
his vocabulary to that of the papyrus,!? and the fragmentary nature 
of the papyrus limits investigation of language and style. Some im- 
portant words and parallels are: 


P.Mich. XVIII 760 


1.3-4 1sland of Aeolus 
11.24 Ai ]oAov ? 


Polybius 
Polyb. 34.2.4-9 = Strab. 1.2.15, c23-24; 
Polyb. 34.11.12-20 = Strab. 6.2.10, c276 
(tov A(oÀov) 


Polyb. 34.11.12-20 = Strab. 6.2.10, c276 
(vov youv èv Awuxápatc) the people on 
Lipara; Polyb. 1.25.4 
Kat | Polyb. 34.11.12-20 = Strab. 6.2.10, c276 
volcanic and wind activity on Lipari is- 
lands (qAóyac kadapac ... DBpóuovc xK- 
nréunecdon weiTouc ) 


1.13 tovc Aatctpuyd[vac Polyb. 8.9.13 (xovc Aaictpuyovac) 

BENE T on pain of Lent 
ii.1-8 CKvAAav ... ropdu® | Polyb. 34.2.12-16 = Strab. 1.2.15, c24; 
Polyb. 34.3.1-8 = Strab. 1.2.16, c24-25 
(nepi to CKVAAQLOV ... Ext THC CKVAANC); 
Polyb. 34.4.8 = Strab. 1.2.17, c25 (610 
tov xopOuov); Polyb. 34.2.5 = Strab. 
1.2.15, c23 (kata tov nopBuov) Scylla & 


Straits 
11.12 Kun Eivé[piua ? Polyb. 3.91.1-9 (Kwuuatou); Polyb. 
1.56.10 (Kvuaiwv) Cyme in Campania 
11.20 év BA Polyb. 1.15.10 (tv 'ExévAav) Echetla, a 
city near Syracuse in Sicily. 
10 Cf. Johann August Ernesti, Lexicon Polybianum. (Oxford 1822). 
11 Polybius quotes Theopompus' reference to the Laestrygones who dwelt on 
the plain of Leontini but does not dispute it (Polyb. 8.9.13). 


1.5 seven Lipari islands 


1.7-8 |t@v tov xvpóc ... 
[o]o Bpó[uov 
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Polybius' interest in Odysseus' travels in Sicily and South Italy 
is paralleled in P.Mich. XVIII 760 in which specific Homeric places 
and things that attracted Polybius are mentioned: Aeolus, the 
Lipari Islands, volcanic activity and eruptions, Cyme, the Laestry- 
gones, and Echetla. However, episodes omitted from the papyrus, 
i.e., Calypso, Circe, and the Land of the Dead, would not have con- 
cerned Polybius if he considered those stories pure myth! since he 
was only interested in what could be proven true. 


There is no evidence that Polybius wrote about the Sirens. But 
Virgil located the Sirens on rocky islands near Cyme (Sirenum 
scopuli Verg. Aen.5.864), not near Scylla, as in Homer. Strabo 
placed the Sirens near the Bay of Cyme—the Bay of Naples 
(Strab.1.2.12, c22), and Statius associated the Sirens with a sheer 
cliff at the Sirenussae near the Bay of Cyme (notos Sirenum nomine 
muros saxaque Stat. Silu.2.2.1-2).8 The rocks near Cyme men- 
tioned in the papyrus (&|xotéuouc né[tpac, P.Mich. XVIII 760.ii.14- 
15) could refer to the Sirens either near the city of Cyme or at the 
Sirenussae near the Bay of Cyme.!4 Polybius might have discussed 
the Sirens, especially since he mentions the Bay of Naples in one of 
the fragments preserved in Strabo (Polyb. 34.11.5 = Strab. 5.4.3, 
c242). As an alternative, Virgil situated Circe on an island near 


12 Polybius uses Homer's reference to the torments of Tantalus to describe 
the situation of the Byzantines (drouévouci tiva kai tuwpiav ToavváAevov Kata 
tov tommy, Polyb. 4.45.6). Polybius also believed that the island of Meninx was 
where Homer's Lotus-Eaters were located (Polyb. 1.39.2; 34.3.12 = Strab. 1.2.17, 
c25). 


13 Statius Silv.2.2.1-2 (Est inter notos Sirenum nomine muros /saxaque Tyr- 
rhenae temples onerata Minervae) speaks of the Sirenussae and the temple of 
Minerva near Surrentum. Pliny HN 3.62 and Strab. 1.2.13, c23 placed the Sirens 
on the promontory of Minerva near Surrentum and Naples. Polybius also men- 
tioned the promontory of Minerva but he did not locate the Sirens there (Polyb. 
34.11.5 = Strab. 5.4.3, c242). Eratosthenes says that some situate the Sirens on 
the Cape Pelorus (Cape Faro, Sicily) and some on the Sirenussae, which separate 
the Gulf of Cyme (Bay of Naples; Strabo 1.2.13, c23) from the Gulf of Poseidon 
(Gulf of Salerno). Strabo adds that islands called the Sirens are near Cape Min- 
erva (Strab. 1.2.12, c22). Cf. Domenico Musti, Strabone e La Magna Grecia 
(Padova 1988). 


14 The author of the papyrus might even have transferred the "bronze wall" 
said to be on the island of Aeolus to the island of the Sirens (1.e., P. Mich. XVIII 
760.ii.14-15). Cf. Ap. Rhod. 3.312. 
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Cyme (Verg. Aen.3.385-386),5 and the papyrus could refer to 
Circe's island, although the rocks make this a less likely conjecture. 


The author of P.Mich. XVIII 760 does not discuss the various 
Odyssean sites in detail. But if he summarized the places that 
Odysseus visited and calculated the distances between them in or- 
der to demonstrate that Odysseus' travels could have taken place, 
the brevity is understandable. Moreover, the editor's suggestion 
that there are two mentions of Aeolus is consistent with Polybius' 
two aetiologies of Aeolus. The possible return to Aeolus at the end 
of the papyrus (P. Mich. XVIII 760.11.24) may be the beginning of a 
more extensive aetiological discussion. It must be noted that unlike 
in P.Mich. XVIII 760, the manuscripts spell out numbers when 
Polybius gives distances in his History. But it is not clear if Poly- 
bius (or his copyist) originally used numerals when he wrote. 


Polybius insisted that historians have no excuse for citing "the 
testimony of poets and mythographers (xountaic koi uuBoypäporc) 
regarding matters about which we are ignorant" and added that 
Heraclitus called them "untrustworthy sureties for disputed facts" 
(Polyb. 4.40.2-3). Polybius said that when truth is removed from 
history it becomes "unprofitable fable" (Polyb. 12.12.3). Therefore, it 
was fundamental to Polybius' historical methodology to deal with 
Homeric geography only to the extent that it could be proved on the 
basis of external evidence. For this reason, Polybius would have 
been likely to "pass over in silence" (P. Mich. XVIII 760.ii.18-19) 
what was said by mythographers if it had no basis in fact. Strabo, 
indeed, accused Polybius of suppressing Homer's statements about 
Calypso's island (Strab. 1.2.18, c26), which indicates that Polybius 
might have considered it a fable unworthy of discussion. But at the 
same time Polybius does mention poets as his source (e.g., Kata TOV 
tommy, Polyb. 4.45.6;16 and the editor's conjecture: ñkou]co z[o ]pó 
tov [xowqvov, P.Mich. XVIII 760.1.2). Polybius is also fond of refer- 
ring to himself, and some phrase such as "as I said before" (e.g. 


15 So too did Apollonius Rhodius (4.659-662), who said that the Argonauts 
sailed from Elba, passed "Tyrrhenian Ausonia" (Italy), and landed on Circe's is- 
land. 


16 Cf. Polyb. 3.94.4; 12.21.3; 12.25i.1; 18.29.6. 
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Aex9évvoc, Polyb. 34.11.15-16 = Strab. 6.2.10, c276) would be ap- 
propriate, although I am unable to fit it into the text of the papyrus. 


Many Hellenistic scholars such as Callisthenes, Zeno, Aristar- 
chus, and Crates discuss where the places in Homer were situated 
and where Homeric events took place; these were questions central 
to Hellenistic scholarship." But Polybius' factual approach to 
analysis of the Homeric epics was not the standard practice of ei- 
ther the Alexandrian Homeric scholars, who were primarily inter- 
ested in grammatical variants, or scholars like Crates and Posi- 
donius, who were concerned with astronomy. Such a combination of 
Italian and Sicilian geography, volcanic activity, calculations of dis- 
tance, and myth from the Odyssey all suggest that P. Mich. XVIII 
760 is the work of Polybius. 


MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS 
San Mateo, CA. 


17 Walbank, op. cit. (above, n. 3) III 577. Callisthenes (Strab. 12.3.5, c542); 
Aristarchus and Crates of Mallos (Strab. 1.2.24-25, c30-32); Zeno (Strab. 1.2.34, 
c41; 7.3.6, c299 = SVF 1.63 fr.275 Arnim). Aristotle seems to have adopted a fac- 
tual approach to Homer (e.g., Arist. F 166 Rose) but his work does not survive 
and little is known about it. 
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Deeds of Last Will in Graeco-Roman Egypt: 
A Case Study in Regionalism: 


An inhabitant of Roman Egypt who wished to commit into 
writing property arrangements to take effect after his death would 
find different ways of doing so. As a Roman citizen he would draw 
up in Latin a testamentum per aes et libram or its simplified version 
under the form of the so-called praetorian will, written on a wax 
tablet and following strict formulaic rules laid down for this type of 
document, an exception being made, at the very latest from the 
reign of Trajan onward, in the case of soldiers in active service.? For 
those who were not Roman citizens, a common practice was to draw 
up a Greek diathéké, a form well attested in the papyri from 
Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, and recognized by scholars already in 
the earliest days of papyrological research.? The diathéké was not, 


l This paper was originally delivered in the section "Papyri and Ancient 
Society" in the Annual Meeting of the American Philological Association in 
Philadelphia, on January 5, 2002. I would like to thank the American Society of 
Papyrologists (ASP) for allowing me to deliver it. I would also like to thank 
Professors Roger S. Bagnall and Hannah M. Cotton, and Mr. J. Urbanik for 
reading this article and making some important comments. 


2 Cf M. Kaser, Das rómische Privatrecht I (Munich 1971?) 678-93, II 
(Munich 1975?) 477-95. For a detailed discussion of this type of document 
according to the source material from Roman Egypt cf. M. Amelotti, II testamento 
romano attraverso la prassi documentale I. Le forme classiche di testamento 
(Florence 1966) 111ff. and L. Migliardi Zingale, I testamenti romani nei papiri e 
nelle tavolette d'Egitto. Silloge di documenti dal I al IV secolo d.C. (Torino 1988). 
On the exceptions in the case of soldiers in active service cf. Ammelotti, ibid. 81ff. 


3 H.Kreller, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen auf Grund der Gréko- 
Agyptischen Papyrusurkunden (Leipzig 1919) 337-79, still provides the most 
thorough discussion of the scheme of the diathéké in the Roman period. We now 
possess 42 Greek diathékai dating to the period between 31 B.C.E. and 212 C.E., 
many of whom have never been edited in full: BGU VII 1654 (after 133 C.E. — 
Ptolemais Euergetis); CPR VI 1 (125 C.E. — Ptolemais Euergetis); 72 (I C.E. — 
Hermopolites); P.Col. X 267 (180-192 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); P.Flor. III 341 (II C.E. 
— Oxyrhynchos (?)); P.Hamb. IV 278 = P.Tebt. II 465 descr. (190 C.E. — Tebtunis/ 
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however, the only instrument which could be used for that purpose. 
As early as 1895, scholars became aware of the existence of other 
schemes in deeds of last will, yet the number of such documents 
then available was too small to allow an exhaustive study of their 
features. Thus, when H. Kreller completed his erbrechtliche 
Untersuchungen in 1919, the main feature that he could find 
common to these documents was that none of them conformed with 
the established structure of the diathéké.4 


Our source material has increased considerably since then. We 
now possess as many as 44 deeds of last will that, following 
Kreller's definition, do not conform with the scheme of the diathéké, 
34 or 35 of which were composed in the Roman period prior to the 
constitutio Antoniniana, while one or two are dated to an earlier 
and eight to a later period.? An examination, in turn, of all the 


Ptolemais Euergetis); P.Koln II 100 = SB X 10500 = SB X 10756 (133 C.E. - 
Oxyrhynchites); P.Lund. VI 6 = S B VI 9356 (190/1 C.E. — Tebtunis/ Ptolemais 
Euergetis); P.Mich. IX 549 (117/8 C.E - Karanis/Ptolemais Euergetis); P.Oxy. I 
104 (96 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); 105 = M.Chr. 303 (118-138 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); II 
379 descr. (81-96 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); III 489 (117 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); 490 
(124 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); 491 - M.Chr. 304 (126 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); 492 (130 
C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); 493 = M.Chr. 307 (before 99 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); 494 = 
M.Chr. 305 = Jur.Pap. 24 = Sel.Pap. I 84 (156 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); 495 (182-189 
C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); 634 descr. (126 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); 646 descr. (117-138 
C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); 648 descr. (117-138 C.E. — Oxyrhynchites); 649 descr. (early 
II C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); 650 descr. (I-II C.E. — Oxyrhynchites); 651 descr. (126/7 
C.E. — Oxyrhynchites); 652 descr. (early II C.E. — Oxyrhynchites); IV 837 descr. 
(117/8 C.E. — Oxyrhynchites); VI 968 descr. (98-138 C.E. — Oxyrhynchites); VII 
1034” (II C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); LXVI 4533 (I-II C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); P. Ryl. II 153 
(169 C.E. - Hermopolis); P.Sijp. 43 - P.Oxy. III 583 descr. (119/20 C.E. — 
Oxyrhynchites); P.Stras. IV 284 (176-180 C.E. — Ptolemais Euergetis); VI 546 (ca. 
155 C.E. — Unknown Provenance); P. Wisc. I 13 (early II C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); PSI 
XII 1263 = SB V 7816 (166/7 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); SB XIV 11642 (178/9 C.E. — 
Ptolemais Euergetis); XVI 12331 (II-III C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); XVIII 13232 (I C.E. 
— Hawara); 13308 (81-96 C.E. — Ptolemais Euergetis (?)); Stud.Pal. IV p. 116 = 
P.Oxy. III 647 descr. (II C.E. — Oxyrhynchos). 


4 Kreller, op.cit. (above, n. 3) 202-3. Cf. also V. Arangio-Ruiz, La successione 
testamentaria secondo i papiri greco-egizii (Naples 1906) 163-91, who explains the 
emergence of the alternative form as a result of the fusion of Egyptian and Greek 
hereditary practices. 


9 Ptolemaic: BGU III 993 (127 B.C.E. — Hermonthis). PSI Congr. XI 5 
(Tebtunis) is dated approximately to the first century B.C.E. or first century C.E. 
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documents of this type written before the promulgation of the 
constitutio Antoniniana shows that all were composed according to 
an established scheme of their own: a clause indicating the date 
and place of composition of the document is followed by an 
acknowledgement of the author that he cedes effective after his 
death (OuodAoyet ueuepikévar / CVYKEXWPNKEVAL LETH thv EAUTOV 
teAeutyv) some of his assets to beneficiaries whose individual share 
is given in detail in the text that follows. If required, the deed 
would also contain clauses concerning the appointment of 
guardians for under age children, the allowance for a surviving 
spouse, and provisions for the author's burial rites. Next we 
commonly find a clause authorizing the assignor to alter the term of 
the disposition, as well as one elaborating on the personalia of the 
assignor, of the hypographeus, and of the six witnesses, if indeed 
there were witnesses to the act—which was not always the case 
(see below, pp. 164-5). The document would end with the 
hypographai of the assignor and the witnesses. This scheme 
appears, as a rule, in an independent document, but could also be 
attached to a dowry receipt.® 


Post-Antonine/Byzantine: P.Cair.Masp. II 67154" (566-574 C.E. — Antinoopolis); 
P.Cair.Preis. 42 (III-IV C.E. — Hermopolis); P.Coll.Youtie II 83 (353 C.E. — 
Oxyrhynchos); P.Diog. 11 with 12 (213 C.E. — Ptolemais Euergetis); P.Gron. 10 
(VI C.E. (?) - Unknown Provenance); P.Lond. V 1727 = Sel.Pap. 186 = FIRA? 67 
(583/4 C.E. — Syene); P.Münch. 8 (ca. 540 C.E. — Syene); SB XVIII 13741 (VI C.E. 
— Kynopolites). 


6 Independent documents (30 cases): BGU I 86 = M.Chr. 306 (155 C.E. — 
Soknopaiou Nesos); II 483 (II C.E. — Arsinoites); CPR I 208 (II C.E. — Arsinoites 
or Herakleopolites); P.Col. Inv. 518, J. Farr, BASP 30 (1993) 93-104 (116 C.E. — 
Tebtunis); P.Haun. Inv. 28, A. Bülow-Jacobsen, CIMA 6 (1971) 14-21 (122-123 
C.E. — Karanis); P.Lond. II 288 descr. p. xxviii, P.J. Sijpesteijn, ZPE 98 (1993) 
292-6 (90 C.E. — Soknopaiou Nesos); P. Mert. III 105.1-9 (164 C.E. — Tebtunis); 
P.Mich. V 321 (42 C.E. — Tebtunis); XV 785 a+b (47/61 C.E. — Ptolemais 
Euergetis); P.Münch. III 80 (103-114 CE — Soknopaiou Nesos); P.Stras. II 122 
(161-169 C.E. — Arsinoites); VII 603 (103-116 C.E. — Tebtunis); 684 (117-138 C.E. 
— Unknown Provenance); P.Tebt. II 381 (123 C.E. — Tebtunis); 517 (II C.E. — 
Tebtunis); P.Ups.Frid. 1 (48 C.E — Dionysias); P.Vind.Tand. 27 (I C.E. — 
Soknopaiou Nesos); PSI Congr. XI 5 (I B.C.E./I C.E. — Tebtunis); SB I 4322 (84-96 
C.E. — Uknown Provenance); V 7559 (118 C.E. — Tebtunis); VI 9373 (II C.E. — 
Tebtunis); 9377 = P.Kron. 50 = P.Mil.Vogl. II 84 (138 C.E. — Tebtunis); VIII 9642 
(1) (112 C.E. — Tebtunis); (2) (123 C.E. — Tebtunis); (3) (125 C.E. — Tebtunis); (4) 
(117-137 C.E. — Tebtunis); (5) (139-161 C.E. — Tebtunis); (6) (ca. 133 C.E. — 
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The aforesaid scheme has long been recognized by editors of 
new documents." At the same time, following Kreller as well as 
Montevecchi, they are still incorporated in lists of deeds of last will 
together with those peculiar cases which do not conform with any 
known scheme, and together with those are commonly labeled as 
donationes mortis causa.? Both the label and the inclusion may 
stand in need of revision. The application of the term donatio mortis 
causa to these documents is modern? and must be replaced by the 
proper name used by the inhabitants of early Roman Egypt, which 
seems to have been uepireial in the first century and cuyxwpnua in 
the second.!! I shall use the former term in the following. Even 


Tebtunis); X 10572 (126 C.E. — Tebtunis); XII 10888 (119 C.E. — Tebtunis (?)). 
Attached to marriage documents (5 cases): BGU I 183.10-26 = M.Chr. 313 (85 
C.E. — Soknopaiou Nesos); 251.8-20 (81 C.E. — Soknopaiou Nesos); 252.10-15 (81 
C.E. — Ptolemais Euergetis); CPR I 28.8-28 (110 C.E. — Ptolemais Euergetis); SB 
XVI 12334.6-22 (late II C.E. — Philadelphia). P.Lond. II 149 descr., p. xiv (ca. 130 
C.E. — Karanis), will soon be published by Dr. R. Salomons as P.Sijp. 44. I have 
no information on its scheme. 


7 E.g. P.Ups.Frid. pages 1-2 on no. 1. 


8 Cf. e.g. O. Montevecchi, "Ricerche di Sociologia nei documenti dell'Egitto 
greco-romano I. I testamenti," Aegyptus 15 (1935) 67-121 at 72-3; R. 
Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in Light of the Papyri (330 B.C. - 
640 A.D.) (Warsaw 1955) 204-7; P.Mich. XVIII pages 207-8 on no. 785a+b. 


9 A term coined for this cateogry by Gradenwitz, Einführung in die 
Papyruskunde (Leipzig 1900) 135. 


10 BGU XV 2476 (59/60 C.E. — Tebtunis); P.Fay. 97 (78 C.E. - Euhemeria); 
P.Mich. II 121" 1.9; 9.4; 10.6; 11.19 (all four from 42 C.E. Tebtunis); 123' 2.29; 
7.22; 8.20; 12.30; 13a.6; 21.25 (all six from 45/46 C.E. Tebtunis) V 238' 1.42; 
3.151; 5.236; 5.247; 332a (all five from 46 C.E. Tebtunis); P.Ryl. II 179 (127 C.E. — 
Nilopolis). The term is in use contemporaneously with the verb uepi£euv to denote 
the act of bequest in the deeds themselves. Earliest attestation: P.Mich. V 321 
(42 C.E. - Tebtunis); latest attestation: P.Lond. II 288 descr. (90 C.E. — 
Soknopaiou Nesos). 


11 BGU I 86 (155 C.E. — Soknopaiou Nesos); P.Col. X 274 (209 C.E. — 
Arsinoites); P.Fam.Tebt. 21 (122 C.E. — Tebtunis); P.Kron. 50 (138 C.E. — 
Tebtunis); PSI III 189 (157-161 C.E. (?) — Ptolemais Euergetis); SB VIII 9642 (4) 
(117-137 C.E. — Tebtunis); SB XVIII 13176 (168 C.E. — Hermopolites). Also 
outside our time frame in P.Cair.Goodsp. 13 (841 C.E. — Hermopolis); P.Neph. 31 
(335 C.E. — Herakleopolites (?)). The use of this term is contemporaneous with 
the use of the verb cuyywpetv in the same deeds. Earliest attestation in SB VIII 
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more strikingly, the documents of this class are now nearly as 
numerous as the diathékai, and should not be treated any longer 
simply as exceptions. They need to be studied on their own, as a 
standard type of testamentary act in the early Roman period. 


Considering these three types of hereditary instruments, it is 
quite clear what made a person draw up a will in Roman form 
rather than a Greek diathéké or a meriteia. A wil made by a 
civilian Roman citizen that was not according to the rules of Roman 
law was still void and null in the first and second centuries C.E. 
However, it is not as clear, under what circumstances a non-Roman 
would choose between a Greek diathéké and a meriteia. To begin 
with, both the meriteia and the Greek diathéké were in use, in the 
period prior to the constitutio Antoniniana, both by residents of the 
metropoleis and—even if to a lesser extent—by those living in 
villages,!? both by men and women, and by spouses acting 
together, as well as by people of different ages.!* The authors of 


9642 (1) (ca. 112 C.E. — Tebtunis). The verb was in use in meriteiai that were 
appended to marriage documents as early as the fourth quarter of the first 
century. Cf. e.g. BGU I 183 (85 C.E. — Soknopaiou Nesos). 


12 The author of a meriteia is reported to be t@v àxó vc untpornékewc in 
P.Col. Inv. 518 and SB VIII 9642 (4); he or she is declared to be resident of a 
village in BGU I 86, P.Haun. Inv. 28, P.Mert. III 105.1-9, P. Tebt. II 381, SB V 
7559, VIII 9642 (2), (3), (5), X 10572. Since most of the diathékai were drawn up 
in the metropoleis (see below, p. 157), it is quite natural that their authors would 
tend to be metropolitans. There are, however, also numerous exceptions: cf. CPR 
VI 72; P.Koln. II 100; P.Lund. VI 6; P.Oxy. III 492; P.Stras. IV 284; P. Wisc. I 13. 


13 Diathékai: Men (17 cases): BGU VII 1654; CPR VI 1; 72; P.Col. X 267; 
P.Flor. III 341; P.Oxy. I 105; III 489; 491; 494; 495; 646 descr.; 648 descr.; 649 
descr.; 651 descr.; LXVI 4533; P.Ryl. II 153; SB XIV 11642; XVIII 13308. Women 
(18 cases): P.Hamb. IV 278; P.Koln II 100; P.Lund. VI 6; P.Mich. IX 549; P.Oxy. I 
104; II 379 descr.; III 490; 492; 634 descr.; 647 descr.; 650 descr.; 652 descr.; IV 
837 descr.; VI 968 descr.; P.Stras. IV 284; P.Wisc. I 13; PSI XII 1263; SB XVIII 
13232. Both spouses (1 case): P.Oxy. III 493. Meriteiai: Men (17 cases): BGU I 
86; II 483; P.Cair.Preis. 42; P.Lond. II 288 descr.; P. Mich. V 321; XV 785a+b; 
P.Ups.Frid. 1; P.Vind.Tand. 27; SB I 4322; VI 9373; 9377; VIII 9642 (2); (4); (5); 
(6) (?); X 10572; XII 10888. Women (11 cases): BGU I 183; 251; 252; P.Col. Inv. 
518; P.Haun. Inv. 28; P.Mert. III 105.1-9; P.Stras. II 122; P.Tebt. II 381; SB V 
7559; VIII 9642 (1); (3). Both Spouses (3 cases): CPR I 28; P.Münch. III 80; 
P.Stras. VII 603; SB XVI 12334. 
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both deed types were usually inclined to keep their assets within 
their close family circle rather than to bequeath them to 
outsiders. The arrangements made in both types of documents 
were generally revocable.!6 As objects of delivery we find 
repeatedly, in both types of deed, pieces of agricultural land," 


14 Diathékai: 30-39: 1 case; 40-49: 5 cases; 50-59: 1 case; 60-69: 4 cases; 
over 70: 1 case. Meriteiai: under 30: 1 case (?); 30-39: 2 cases; 40-49: 5 cases; 50- 
59: 5 cases; 60-69: 10 cases; over 70: 3 cases. The average age in wills is ca. 52, 
the median 48. In meriteiai the average age is ca. 57, the median 60. 


15 The following list contains only the cases in which the beneficiary 
receives a share of the estate through the bequest clause, i.e. ópoXoyet 
ueuepLKévacuykeympnkéva vo etv in the case of the meriteia, and kataAsinw 
tov detva KAnpovôuov vel sim. in that of the Greek diathéké. Diathékai: Sons (19 
cases): CPR VI 1; 72; P.Col. X 267; P.Hamb. IV 278; P.Koln II 100; P.Oxy. I 104; 
III 491; 493; 494; 495; 646 descr.; 649 descr.; IV 8377 descr.; VI 968 descr.; P.Ryl. II 
153; PSI XII 1263; SB XIV 11642; XVIII 13232; 13308. Daughters (8 cases); CPR 
VI 1; P.Koln II 100; P. Lund. VI 6 (?); P.Oxy. I 105; VII 1034; P.Stras. IV 284; SB 
XIV 11642; XVI 12331. Grandchildren (2 cases): P.Koln II 100; P.Stras. IV 284. 
Spouses (4 cases): P.Oxy. III 583 descr. = P.Sijp. 43; 634 descr.; VI 968 descr.; 
P.Ryl. II 153. Siblings (2 cases): P.Oxy. II 379 descr.; P.Ryl. II 153. Outsiders (4 
cases): P.Oxy. III 490; 492; LXVI 4533; P.Wisc. I 13. Meriteiai: Sons (22 cases): 
BGU I 86; 183; 251; II 483; CPR I 28; P.Haun. Inv. 28; P.Lond. II 288 descr.; 
P.Mert. III 105.1-9; P. Mich. V 321; XV 785a+b; P.Münch. III 80; P.Stras. II 122; 
VII 603; P.Ups.Frid. 1; SB V 7559; VI 9373; 9377; VIII 9642 (2); (3); (4); X 10572. 
Daughters (18 cases): BGU I 183; 251; II 483 (?); P.Haun. Inv. 28; P.Lond. II 288 
descr.; P.Mich. V 321; XV 785a+b; P.Stras. II 122; VII 603; P.Tebt. II 381; 
P.Ups.Frid. 1; P.Vind.Tand. 27; SB I 4322; V 7559; VI 9373; 9377; VIII 9642 (1); 
(3); X 10572. Grandchildren (6 cases): BGU 183; 251; P.Tebt. II 318; P.Vind.Tand. 
27; SB VI 9373; 9377. Spouses (4 cases): P.Münch. III 80; P.Ups.Frid. 1; 
P.Vind.Tand. 27; SB I 4322. Siblings (1 case): SB XII 10888. Outsiders (2 cases): 
P.Cair.Isid. 42; SB XII 10888. 


16 In both cases the delivery was to take effect after the death of the 
assignor who could alter its terms or revoke it as he saw fit. Cf. e.g. BGU I 86.23- 
5 (meriteia); P.Oxy. III 489.4-5 (diathéké). There are two exceptional cases only in 
which the terms of the meriteia were declared to be irrevocable: P.Cair.Preis. 42.3 
(III-IV C.E. — Hermopolis); P.Mich. V 321.21-3 (42 C.E. — Tebtunis). 


17 Diathékai: BGU VII 1654; CPR VI 1; P.Col. X 267; P.Kóln II 100; 
P.Lund. IV 6; P.Oxy. III 491; 648 descr.; P.Stras. IV 284; P.Wisc. I 13; SB XVI 
12331; XVIII 13308. Meriteiai: BGU II 483; CPR I 28; 208; P.Lond. II 288 
descr.; P.Mich. V 321; XV 785a+b; P.Münch. III 80; P.Stras. II 122; VII 603; 
P.Ups.Frid. 1 (?); P.Vind.Tand. 27; SB VI 9373; VIII 9642 (4); (5); (6); XVI 12334. 
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houses, or shares in houses, with adjacent yard and facilities, !8 
chattels,!? cash,2° and sometimes also slaves.?! In fact, aside from 
the formulation of the clauses denoting the act of bequest itself, the 
authors of the two types of deed of last will did not shun from 
including in them identical provisions, thus showing that in their 
eyes the two types of instrument serve the same practical need.?2 


At first glance, the use of one type rather than the other seems 
to be tied up with their nome of composition. The Arsinoite nome 
yielded from the period before the Constitutio Antoniniana only 
eight out of the forty-two Greek diathékai in hand—that is 
significantly below the share of this important nome in the findings 
from the Roman period in general.2? The greatest bulk of diathékai, 
twenty-nine, originates from the Oxyrhynchite nome, while the 


18 Diathékai: CPR VI 1; 72; P.Col. X 267; P.Lund. VI 6; P.Kóln II 100; 
P.Oxy. I 104; 105; II 379 descr.; III 489; 492; 634 descr.; 648 descr.; 649 descr.; VII 
1034; P.Ryl. II 153; P.Stras. IV 284; PSI XII 1263; SB XVI 12331; XVIII 13308. 
Meriteiai: BGU I 86; 183; 251; CPR I 28; P.Haun. Inv. 28; P.Lond. II 288 descr.; 
P.Mich. V 321; XV 785a+b; P.Münch. III 80; P.Stras. II 122; VII 603; P.Tebt. II 
381; P.Ups.Frid. 1; P.Vind.Tand. 27; SB V 7559; VI 9373; VIII 9642 (1); (3); (4); 
(55 (6); X 10572. 


1? Diathékai: BGU VII 1654; CPR VI 1; P.Flor. III 341; P.Kòln II 100; 
P.Oxy. I 105; III 489; 494; 495; 646 descr.; P.Ryl. II 153; P.Stras. IV 284; SB 
XVIII 13308. Meriteiai: BGU I 86; 183; II 483; CPR I 28; P.Haun. Inv. 28; 
P.Lond. II 288 descr.; P. Mich. V 321; P.Münch. III 80; P.Tebt. II 381; P. Ups. Frid. 
1; SB I 4322; VIII 9642 (1); (3); (4); (5); (6); X 10572; XII 10888. 


20 Diathékai: CPR VI 1; P.Mich. IX 549; P.Oxy. I 104; III 491; 634 deser.; 
648 descr.; 649 descr.; 583 descr.; LXVI 4533; P.Ryl. II 153; P.Stras. IV 284; PSI 
XII 1263; SB XVIII 13308. Meriteiai: BGU I 183; 251; P.Haun. Inv. 28; P.Mich. 
V 321; P.Stras. VII 603; P.Tebt. II 381; P.Ups.Frid. 1 (dowry); SB VI 9377; VIII 
9642 (1); (3). 


21 Diathékai: BGU VII 1654; P.Hamb. IV 278; P.Mich. IX 549; P.Oxy. III 
491; 492; 494; P.Ryl. II 153; P.Stras. IV 284; SB XVIII 13232. Meriteiai: P.Lond. 
II 288 descr.; P.Stras. II 122; SB XVI 12334. 


22 E.g. provisions in favor of a surviving spouse: P.Mich. XVIII 785 
(meriteia); CPR VI 1 (diathéké). 


23 Le. according to the online version of the Heidelberger Gesamtverzeichnis 
der griechischen Papyrusurkunden Agyptens ca. 1/3 of the total. 
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meriteiai are almost exclusively from the Arsinoites.?* On closer 
scrutiny, however, it becomes apparent that this simple distinction 
by provenance cannot account for the distribution of our evidence. 
There are, after all, Greek diathékai from the Arsinoites. 


The focus of the inquiry can be made sharper if we look into the 
Arsinoite nome alone. At least five of the eight Greek diathékai 
authored in this region were written in Ptolemais Euergetis, the 
nome's capital. As for the other three, there is nothing to exclude 
their composition in the nome's capital, albeit their editors suggest 
that they originate from Karanis or Tebtunis.26 It seems, therefore, 
that the diathékai in the Arsinoite nome were an intrinsically 
metropolitan type of deed. If we assume that the diathéké was a 
type of instrument generally in use mainly in metropoleis 
throughout Egypt, this could certainly account for the extremely 
high number of papyri of this kind among the Oxyrhynchite 
documentary papyri, for documentary papyri stem in this nome 
primarily from the metropolis 21 


24 Regional distribution between 30 B.C.E. and 212 C.E.: Diathékai: 
Oxyrhynchites: 29; Arsinoites: 8; Hermopolites: 2; Hawara: 1; Unknown 
provenance: 1. Meriteiai: Arsinoite: 32 or 33; Herakleopolis: 0 or 1; Unknown 
Provenance: 1. 


25 BGU VII 1654; CPR VI 1; P.Stras. IV 284 C.E.; SB XIV 11642; XVIII 
13308. | 


26 In P.Hamb. IV 278 (ca. 190 C.E. — Tebtunis) the testatrix is reported (line 
5) to be living in the äupoôov Cupraxñc. P.Lund. VI 6 (190/91 C.E.) is reported by 
the editors to originate from Tebtunis. A restoration in lines 1-2 61a tov 
àyopa]vóuov would imply, however, a composition in the nome's capital since this 
is where the agoranomeion was located in the Roman period. Cf. H.-J. Wolff, Das 
Recht der griechischen Papyri Agyptens II (Munich 1978) 15 n. 33. P.Mich. IX 
549 (117/18 C.E.), deals with some pieces of property located in Karanis. The 
testatrix herself however, is reported (line 2) to be twv àzxó thc ovotnc 
untponokewc. It is just as plausible that the will was drawn up in Ptolemais 
Euergetis as well. 


27 Among the 29 Oxyrhynchite wills listed above in note 3, in 16 cases the 
document is declared to be drawn in the metropolis, or other indications allow us 
to assume a composition in the metropolis: P.Oxy. I 104; 105 = M.Chr. 303; III 
489; 490; 491 = M.Chr. 304; 492; 493 = M.Chr. 307; 494 = M.Chr. 305 = Jur.Pap. 
24 = Sel.Pap. I 84; 495; 634 descr.; 649 descr.; VII 1034; LXVI 4533; P.Wisc. I 13; 
PSI XII 1263 = SB V 7816; Stud.Pal. IV p. 116 = P.Oxy. III 647 descr. In twelve 
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The assumption that the diathéké was a distinctly metropolite 
institution is supported by the fact that diathékai form a roughly 
comparable proportion of the documentation from the two 
metropoleis, Ptolemais Euergetis and Oxyrhynchos: the current 
online version of the Heidelberger Gesamtverzeichnis der 
Griechischen Papyrusurkunden Ägyptens contains ca. 1,300 
documentary papyri written in the city of Oxyrhynchos in the 
period between 30 B.C.E. and 212 C.E. The word diathéké occurs in 
forty-six of them, that is roughly 3.4%.28 Similar proportions are 
evident in the source material from Ptolemais Euergetis, which 
yields eleven documentary papyri referring to Greek diathékat, out 
of a total of ca. 500, or roughly 2.2%.2? 


wills (primarily those that have not yet been fully edited) the exact place of 
composition cannot be established with certainty: P.Col. X 267; P.Flor. III 341; 
P.Oxy. II 379 descr.; III 646 descr.; 648 descr.; 650 descr.; 651 descr.; 652 descr.; 
IV 837 descr.; VI 968 descr.; P.Sijp. 43 - P.Oxy. III 583 descr.; SB XVI 12331. 
There is only one document, P. Köln. II 100, that was beyond doubt composed in 
the village of Pim.[ ]. 


28 P Cair. Preis. 32 (116 C.E.); P.Col. X 267 (180-192 C.E.); P.Flor. III 341 (II 
C.E.); P.Fouad I 32 (174 C.E.); 36 (167 C.E.); P.Harr. I 74 (99 C.E.); P.Koln II 100 
(133 C.E.); P.Mert. II 75 (185 C.E.); P.Mich. XVIII 789 (190 C.E.); P.Münch. III 
140 (I C.E.); P.Oxy. I 75 (129 C.E.); 105 (118-138 C.E.); 106 (135 C.E.); 107 (123 
C.E.); II 249 (80 C.E.); III 482 (109 C.E.); 489 (117 C.E.); 490 (124 C.E.); 491 (126 
C.E.); 492 (130 C.E.); 493; (99 C.E.); 494 (156 C.E.); 495 (182-189 C.E.); XIV 1648 
(late II C.E.); 1701 (III C.E.); 1721 (187 C.E.); 1726 (early III C.E.); XVII 2134" 
(185/6 C.E.); XXXVI 2757 (79 C.E.); 2759 (116 C.E.); XXXVIII 2852 (104/5 C.E.); 
LXVI 4533 (I-II C.E.); PSI V 475 (117-138 C.E.); X 1119 (156 C.E.); XII 1255 (III 
C.E.);1258 (III C.E.); 1263 (166/7 C.E.); P. Wash. Univ. I 13 (161-196 C.E.); P. Wisc. 
I 13 (early II C.E.); SB VI 9296 (153-161 C.E.); VIII 9766 (117-138 C.E.); 9862 
(148-154 C.E.); X 10562 (146-160 C.E.); Stud.Pal. IV pp. 114-5 (102 C.E.); 
Stud.Pal. IV p. 116 (II C.E.). In P.Oxy. XXXVIII 2857 (134 C.E.) the term 
diathéké denotes a Roman will. 


29 BGU VII 1654 (after 133 C.E.); CPR I 18 = Stud.Pal. XX 4 = M.Chr. 84 
(124 C.E.); CPR I 24 = Stud.Pal. XX 5 = M.Chr. 288 (136 C.E.); CPR I 25 (136 
C.E.); VI 1 (125 C.E.); XV 49 (II C.E.); P.Col. VIII 213 (84-105 C.E.); P.Hamb. IV 
278 (ca. 190 C.E.); P.Lund. VI 6 = SB VI 9356 (190/1 C.E.); P.Vind.Sal. 5 (192 
C.E.); SB XIV 11642 (after 178/9 C.E.). It is noteworthy, however, that in three of 
these cases — CPR I 24; 25; VI 1 - the term relates to the same will. The term 
denotes a Roman will in BGU I 340 (after 148/9 C.E.); VII 1662 (182 C.E.); 
M.Chr. 327 (170 C.E.). 
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In sharp contrast, when we examine the ca. 5,100 documentary 
papyri whose provenance is known to be one of the Arsinoite 
villages, the term diathéké is used to denote a Greek will in only 
three, or at the most four cases.?? Statistically, then, the Greek 
diathéké is a non-existent phenomenon in the Arsinoite villages. 
The same picture may be conveyed by the anagraphé lists recording 
legal documents composed through the grapheion in the village of 
Tebtunis in some segments of time between 42 and 46 C.E., in 
which not a single diathéké is recorded.?! The meriteiai, by contrast, 
seem to have been fairly rare in the nome's capital: the source 
material from Ptolemais Euergetis yields no more than three 
instruments of this type, two of which are meriteiai attached to a 
marriage document.?? [n the villages, on the other hand, we have as 
many as 28 documents of this kind.33 The popularity of the meriteia 
in the villages is also witnessed to in the aforesaid registry of 


30 [BGU I 256 (137-142 C.E. - Karanis)]; P.Kron. 12 = P.Mil.Vogl. IV 226 
(185 C.E. — Tebtunis); P.Lond. II 177 p. 167 = M.Chr. 57 (ca. 40 C.E. — Bacchias); 
P.Tebt. II 489" (127 C.E. — Tebtunis). The deed of sale BGU VII 1642 (II C.E. — 
Philadelphia) relates to a piece of land which, according to the restoration of the 
editors, devolved upon the vendor through his father's diathéké (lines 5-6). The 
purchaser is, at the same time, a resident of Ptolemais Euergetis. Should this be 
the case with the vendor as well, a composition of the will in the nome's capital 
would become plausible. The term diathéké is also usual in the Arsinoite villages 
to denote Roman wills: BGU I 326 = M.Chr. 316 (194 C.E. — Karanis (?)); VII 
1655 (169 C.E. — Philadelphia); P.Cair.Goodsp. 29 (ca. 150 C.E. — Karanis); 
P.Diog. 9 (186-210 C.E. (?) - Philadelphia (?); P.Hamb. I 73 (II C.E. - 
Philadelphia (?)); PSI VII 738 (100 C.E. — Philadelphia); SB V 7558 (173 C.E. (?) 
— Karanis); XVIII 13219 (15 C.E. — Aueris). There are also some cases in which 
the type of diathéké referred to is not made clear in the papyrus; cf. BGU III 786 
(ca. 161 C.E. — Soknopaiou Nesos); IV 1037 (48 C.E. — Karanis). 


31 One should also consider the possibility, however, that diathékai were 
registered in a different roll, as the one from the third century B.C.E. reedited by 
W. Clarysse in P.Petr.? I. Cf. also P.Münch. III 140 (I C.E. — Oxyrhynchos (?)). 


32 P Mich. XVIII 785 (47/61 C.E.)—an independent deed; BGU I 252.10-15 
(81 C.E.); CPR I 28.8-28 (110 C.E.)—attached to a marriage document. P.Diog. 11 
with its second copy P.Diog. 12 (213 C.E.) which is commonly incorporated in the 
same list as the meriteiai, is not a meriteia at all, but rather a formulaic sui 
generis whose peculiar nature can be attributed to the haste in which it was 
written in face of the imminent death of the testatrix; cf. P.Diog., pp. 102-3. 


33 Cf. above, n. 6. 
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documents from Tebtunis, where meriteiai are recorded in no less 
than 14 entries.34 


We should now consider the causes of this remarkable diversity. 
Scholars include in lists of donationes mortis causa, alongside our 
meriteiai, the Ptolemaic deed of bequest BGU III 993 (127 B.C.E. - 
Hermonthis). This document was evidently written in an Egyptian 
milieu, and is believed to reflect Egyptian hereditary practices.* 
Since it is considered a direct precursor of the meriteiai, the 
emergence of their scheme at the beginning of the Roman period 
could be taken as deriving from some Egyptian influence. 
Furthermore, it has been shown that Egyptians were inclined to 
make hereditary arrangements in the framework of their marriage 
documents.36 The existence of a similar practice in the case of the 
meriteiai could therefore be seen as yet another indication of the 
Egyptian roots of this type of deed.37 The same explanation can find 
another corroboration in the Egyptian descent of those villagers 
that are reported as principals in meriteiai in the first century C.E. 
Arsinoites. 


The "Egyptian explanation" cannot be discarded. It even finds 
some support in P.Moscow.dem. 123, a Demotic deed of last will 
from 69 B.C.E., whose scheme shows close resemblance to that of 


34 p. Mich. II 121" 1.9; 9.4; 10.6; 11.19 (all four from 42 C.E. Tebtunis); 123' 
2.29; 7.22; 8.20; 12.30; 13a.6; 21.25 (all six from 45/6 C.E. Tebtunis); V 238 1.42; 
3.151; 5.236; 5.247 (all four from 46 C.E. Tebtunis) The term could also 
designate a deed of gift inter vivos. Cf. P.Mich. V 322a (46 C.E. — Tebtunis). On 
the difficulty of distinguishing between the two cases cf. Kreller, op.cit. (above, n. 
3) 210. 


35 Arangio-Ruiz, op.cit. (above, n. 4) 188-91; Kreller, op.cit. (above, n. 3) 217- 
8; Montevecchi, op.cit. (above, n. 8) 85-6; E. Seidl, Ptolemäische Rechtsgeschichte 
(Glückstadt-Hamburg-New-York 1962?) 179-80; Taubenschlag, op.cit. (above, n. 
8) 205. 


36 Cf. e.g. C.J. Martin, "Marriages and the Family in Ancient Egypt, II. 
Marriages, Wills and Leases of Land: Some Notes on the Formulae of Demotic 
Contracts," in M.J. Geller, H. Maehler (Eds.), Legal Documents of the Hellenistic 
World (London 1995) 58-78 at 59. 


37 Cf. above, n. 6. 
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the meriteiai from the early Roman period.?? At the same time, in 
order to put the Egyptian explanation on firmer ground, one needs 
to show that Greeks, when faced with the need to make hereditary 
disposition, would be inclined to apply the scheme of the diathéké 
rather than that of the meriteia. This happens to be true, yet all 
Greeks who do so are also residents of a metropolis.?? In the 
metropoleis, in turn, the diathéké is in use just as frequently and 
extensively by persons bearing Egyptian names and patronymics,*? 
as by those whose names indicate a "pure" Greek origin. I suggest 
that Greeks in the metropoleis use the diathéké rather than the 
meriteia not because the former was more Greek than the latter, 
but rather because it was the routine type of hereditary instrument 
in their place of residence. In the same vain, the absence of deeds 
showing the testamentary practices of Greeks (or for that matter 
any other non-Egyptians, Romans excepted) outside the metropolis 
does not allow to establish whether the meriteia was a popular 
testamentary act among Egyptians in the villages because it was 
particularly Egyptian, or simply because this was the most common 
type of deed of last will in their communities. 


For this reason, a different explanation should be sought for the 
diverse documentary practices in the metropolis and in the villages. 
The lex Julia de vicesima hereditatium imposed in 6 C.E. a 5% tax 
on estates inherited by Roman citizens.*! The need to keep track of 
these estates led to the introduction of a new procedure which made 
obligatory the opening of wills before a public official in a public 
place in the presence of some of the witnesses who sealed the 


38 J.F. Oates, "Observations on a Demotic Will (69 B.C.) of a Katoikos 
Hippeus," BSAA 46 (2000) 29-38. I thank Professor Oates for discussing this 
piece of evidence with me. 


39 BGU VII 1654; P.Oxy. III 493; 494; VI 968 descr. (?); P.Ryl. II 153; SB 
XVIII 13232. 


40 In the &vaypagà óvxünkov P.Münch. III 140 (I C.E. — Oxyrhynchos (?)), 
for example, appear records of diathékai that were composed by Harthónis, 
Taamois, Papontós and Sinthónis, alongside that drawn up by Dionysia daughter 
of Hermodôros. 


41 Cf. L. Neesen, Untersuchungen zu den direkten Staatsabgaben der 
rómischen Kaiserzeit (27 v.Chr. - 284 n.Chr.). Antiquitas I.32 (Bonn 1980) 136- 
40. | 
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document when it was issued.?? Non-Romans were not subject to 
this inheritance tax.# Yet they were ready to take advantage of the 
enhanced security provided by the new procedure for their wills as 
well.*4 The earliest piece of evidence relating to the formal act of 
opening of a Greek will dates to 133 C.E.4° However, in it a well 
established procedure seems to be followed, wherefore it is plausible 
that the formal act of opening was introduced for Greek wills much 
earlier than that, sometime perhaps in the first century C.E.4 After 
the diathéké was composed, it was sealed by the testator by the six 
witnesses, who attended its act of composition, and was kept in a 
public archive. When the testator died, the diathéké was recovered 
from that archive, and at least four of the witnesses (or their 
representatives) were summoned to identify their seals. Then the 
will was opened, read, copied, and resealed by the witnesses 
present at the act of the opening. Copies issued on such occasions 
are our most instructive pieces of evidence on this procedure. 


42 Cf. especially Pauli Sententiae, 4.6. Amelotti, op.cit. (above, n. 2) 183-90. 
In the papyri, the act of opening a Roman will is attested in BGU I 161 = II 448 = 
M.Chr. 310 (150-154 C.E. — Arsinoites (?)); 326 (194 C.E. — Karanis (?)); 361 (184 
C.E. — Arsinoites); VII 1655 (169 C.E. — Philadelphia); XIII 2244 (186 C.E. — 
Alexandria); P.Diog. 10 = P.Coll.Youtie I 64 = ChLA XLVII 1403 (211 C.E. — 
Ptolemais Euergetis); P.Hamb. I 73 = SB III 6273 (II C.E. — Philadelphia (?)); 
P.Laur. I 4 (246 C.E. - Hermopolites); P.Lond. II 171b, p. 175 (III C.E. — 
Phebichis); P.Oxy. VI 907 = M.Chr. 317 = FIRA? 51 (276 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); 
XXII 2348 (224 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); LIV 3758.134-55; 3758.181-213 (both from 
325 C.E. Oxyrhynchos); LX 4075 (318 C.E. (?) — Oxyrhynchos); LXIII 4354 (307 
C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); P.Ross.Georg. II 26 (160 C.E. — Arsinoites); P. Ryl. II 109 
(235 C.E. — Hermopolis). 


43 Neesen, op.cit. (above, n. 41) 139. 


44 On the attempts to accord wills with highest degree of security possible 
cf. Kreller, op.cit. (above, n. 3) 313-28, and also in the Gnomon of the Idios Logos 
T: dadka, ócou un katà ônuociouc ypnuaticuoùc yeivwvtat, Kupoi gicu. 


45 P Kôln II 100 (Oxyrhynchos). 


46 The lack of earlier accounts on the opening procedure is probably due to 
the absence of Greek diathékai that can be safely dated to the period before 
Domitian. 


47 p Lund. VI 6.17-21 (190/191 C.E. — Tebtunis/Ptolemais Euergetis); P. Koln 
II 100.35-40 (133 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos); P.Oxy. III 494.31-43 (156 C.E. — 
Oxyrhynchos). 
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Under normal circumstances the act was to be performed before 
the strategos, who also heard complaints regarding the authenticity 
of the will or the admissibility of the act of opening itself.48 The 
opening of the will could be supervised also by other persons, yet 
their identity was not left to the discretion of the beneficiaries. 
They had, rather, to be selected for that task, perhaps by the 
strategos himself.# The strategos, although present at times in 
different parts of the nome,9? resided and acted primarily in the 
nome's capital.5! In addition, in the two cases where persons other 
than the strategos supervise the opening of wills, they are 
metropolites: in one case the persons in charge are a former 
agoranomos and a former kosmétés, in another they are two former 
high priests in the Hadrianeion?? If the appointment of 
metropolites for that task was a matter of course and the metropolis 
was also where they actually opened the wills, its implication must 
have been that after the death of the testator the beneficiaries and 
the witnesses had to appear in the metropolis and wait there for the 
will to be opened by the person in charge. This was undoubtedly 
more complicated for those living in a distant part of the nome than 
for the inhabitants of the metropolis itself.5? The result must have 


48 Applications to the strategos: BGU I 135 (139-160 C.E. - Memphis); 
P.Fouad I 32 (174 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos). Documents relating to the involvement of 
the strategos in the opening of wills: BGU II 592.2.5-8 (II C.E. — Arsinoites): 
XEtpoypapncer Gupotepa và uepa (read: uépn) Ev Nuépatc vpvákovva yevécdalr] &xi 
TOU CtTpatnyov, óxoc Avi ý StadHKy kai yvoc EL oi KAmpovóuou; P.Fouad 36.14- 
15 (167 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos). 


49 p. Mert. II 75.1-5 (185 C.E. — Oxyrhynchos): Xarpńuovi kai Oéovi, 
AUPOTÉPOLC APXLEPATEUCACL tov cepacpuovávou Aôpraviov, aipeðerci xpóc tH 
bce tov óvxün ov. Cf. also P.Oxy. XLIV 3166.1-4 (187 C.E. — Tholthis). 


90 Cf. e.g. P.Fam.Tebt. 19 = SB VI 9252 (118 C.E. — Arsinoites) ; P.Mil.Vogl. 
I 27 (129 C.E. — Tebtunis). 


51 Hohlwein, Le stratège du nome (Brussels 1969, repr.) 30, 36. This was 
probably the case also in the tripartite period in the Arsinoite nome (12-136 
C.E.); cf. P.Fay. 119 (ca. 103 C.E.- Euhemeria) relating to the strategos of the 
Themistos meris as located in the polis. 


52 Cf. above, n. 49. 


53 The complication of summoning the witnesses for the act of opening wills 
are exemplified by Gaius, the seventh book on the Provincial Edict = D. 29.3.7: 
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been that most villagers strove to avoid this complication by 
recording their hereditary dispositions in a different type of 
instrument, which was not subject to this opening procedure. 


As shown above, one central element in the act of opening a will 
was that by which the witnesses identified their seals. Therefore, it 
is hardly surprising that in each and every will—in the section in 
which the witness gave evidence of the act, he also gave a 
description of his own seal.54 In meriteiai, the attendance of 
witnesses seems to have been a common practice as well, not 
however a rule without exception.» If the act was witnessed, the 
attending witnesses could attach their seals to it, just as they did in 
the case of a diathéké. However, as the source material shows, this 
was not always the case.56 Unlike in the case of diathékai, then, 
attaching the seals to the meriteia was not one of its essentialia 
negotii. | 

While in the case of wills the recurring attachment of seals was 
necessitated by the opening procedure, their absence from some of 
the meriteiai may indicate that such a procedure never became 
standard practice in this type of document. In fact, we have only 
one attested case of an opening of a meriteia, which is, at the same 
time, in complete accordance with the foregoing explanation, for it 


Sed si quis ex signatoribus aberit, mitti debent tabulae testamenti ubi ipse sit, uti 
adgnoscat: nam revocari eum adgonscendi causa onerosum est. quippe saepe cum 
magna, captione a rebus nostris revocamur et sit iniquum damnosum cuique esse 
officium suum. 


94 Fifteen out of the 21 Greek wills dating to the period before the 
constitutio Antoniniana contain accounts of seals: CPR I 6; P.Koln II 100; 
P.Lund. VI 6; P.Oxy. I 105; III 489; 490; 491 - M.Chr. 304; 492; 494 - M.Chr. 
305; 634 descr.; 646 descr.; LXVI 4533; P.Stras. VI 546; P.Wisc. I 13; PSI XII 
1263. Not a single one does not. 


99 No witnesses are recorded in BGU I 183 or in BGU I 251, where a 
meriteia is appended to a marriage document. Also no witnesses in P. Mich. V 321 
— a draft; XV 785a+b; P.Miinch. III 80; P.Stras. VII 603. Cf. L. Mitteis, 
Grundzüge und Chresthomatie der Papyruskunde I (Leipzig-Berlin 1912) 245. 


96 In six meriteiai witnesses are reported attaching their seals to the deed: 
BGU I 86; II 483; SB VI 9377; VIII 9642 (4); (5); (6). In three other they are not: 
P.Col. Inv. 518; SB V 7559; VIII 9642 (1). 
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originates from Ptolemais Euergetis.57 All that it shows, in my 
view, is that a meriteia could be accorded with enhanced security by 
submitting it to the very opening procedure available in the 
metropolis for the diathékai. It does not imply, however, that the 
opening procedure was obligatory or even common for meriteiai in 
general. 


To sum up, in this paper an attempt was made to describe the 
patterns of drawing up deeds of last wills by non-Romans in Egypt 
prior to the constitutio Antoniniana. It was shown that, alongside 
the Greek diathéké, another type of document was widely in use. In 
discussing the latter, the term donatio mortis causa —commonly in 
use by scholars—was deliberately avoided. Instead I preferred to 
use the term meriteia, as the deed is frequently designated in the 
source material from the first and early second century. Other 
distinctive features set aside, it was argued that the only manifest 
difference between the meriteia and the diathéké was that the 
former was composed mainly in the villages and the latter mainly 
in the metropoleis, a geographical distinction that was accounted for 
through the fact that non-Romans followed the Roman example in 
submitting their diathékai to a procedure of a formal opening under 
the supervision of an official—mostly the strategos. Since in all the 
attested cases these officials were acting from the metropolis, using 
this procedure was a much more viable option for the inhabitants of 
that metropolis than for their counterparts from the villages. This 
observation does not imply, of course, that the practice of drawing 
up diathékai vanished from the villages altogether. It does explain, 
however, the popularity in the villages of the meriteia, a type of 
instrument which for all that we know never became subject to a 
formal act of opening. 
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BASTIANINI, GUIDO and CLAUDIO GALLAZZI (eds.), Papiri 
dell'Università degli Studi di Milano — VIII. Posidippo di Pella: 
Epigrammi (P. Mil. Vogl. VIII 309). Con la collaborazione di COLIN 
AUSTIN. Milan: LED - Edizioni Universitarie di Lettere Economia 
Diritto, 2001. xv + 258 pages + 16 bound plates + one pullout plate 
+ two CDs. ISBN 88-7916-165-2. EURO 259,00. 


AUSTIN, C. and G. BASTIANINI. Posidippi Pellaei Quae Super- 
sunt Omnia. Milan: LED - Edizioni Universitarie di Lettere Econo- 
mia Diritto, 2002. ISBN 88-7916-193-8. EURO 18,00. 


In 1992 the State University of Milan, with the support of the 
Fondazione CARIPLO, obtained a large papyrus roll found in the 
pectoral cartonnage of an Egyptian mummy reported to have been 
in Europe for many years previously. The papyrus, containing on its 
recto side a professionally copied collection of Greek epigrams that 
total some 610 verses, about 110 poems, was first announced in a 
review of the Fondazione CARIPLO's periodical "Ca' de Sass" (n. 
121, 1993, pp. 28-39) entitled "Il poeta ritrovato: Scoperti gli epi- 
grammi di Posidippo in un pettorale di mummia." This was followed 
in the same year by the publication, by Bastianini and Gallazzi, of 
some twenty of the epigrams.! The attribution of the discovered 
epigrams to the third century B.C.E.? poet Posidippus of Pella 
rested on the identification of two of the epigrams with previously 
known epigrams of Posidippus, and the absence of verses of any 
other known epigrammatist in the new collection.? The announce- 
ment of the discovery of these poems coincided with a wide-ranging 


1 Posidippo. Epigrammi, a cura di G. Bastianini - C. Gallazzi (Milan 1993). 
2 All dates are B.C.E., unless otherwise indicated. 


3 Both known in Byzantine sources: Tzetzes Chil. 653-661 attributes one 
(II.39-III.7 = HE XX) to Posidippus, and one (X.30-33 = HE XVIII) is included 
under Posidippus' name in the Planudean anthology (119). 
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renewal of interest in epigram, and in epigram collection. The long 
period of the edition's preparation was one of tantalizing anticipa- 
tion and some frustration for scholars who recognized that this pa- 
pyrus might cast significant new light on previous knowledge of the 
generic evolution of epigram, the aesthetics of collection, and the 
early poetry book.* Their patience was rewarded, however, with the 
appearance of the lavish, full edition in the late summer of 2001. 


As the publication of an important addition to Greek literature, 
. P.Mil.Vogl. VIII 309 immediately met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion that has resulted in an extraordinary APA panel in North 
America, four international conferences, four conference volumes, a 
web-site sponsored by the Harvard Center for Hellenic Studies, and 
a continuing onrush of scholarship that treats these poems from a 
variety of perspectives.» This review is, perhaps inevitably, in- 
formed in part by these developments, and so, in an unusual sense, 
looks back to its subject from a vantage point of the reception that 
its subject occasioned. Less appreciated at present is the potential 
of the information derived from the roll to contribute substantially 


4 Major recent contributions to the study of Hellenistic epigram include A. 
Cameron, The Greek Anthology from Meleager to Planudes (Oxford 1993); D. 
Sider, The Epigrams of Posidippus (Oxford 1997); K. Gutzwiller, Poetic Garlands: 
Hellenistic Epigrams in Context (Berkeley 1998); P. Bing, "Between Literature 
and the Monuments," in M. A. Harder, R. F. Regtuit, and G. C. Wakker (eds.), 
Genre in Hellenistic Poetry (Groningen 1998). The Groningen Hellenistic Poetry 
workshop on Hellenistic epigram, now published as Hellenistic Epigram, edited 
by M. A. Harder, R. F. Regtuit, and G. C. Wakker (Groningen 2002), took place 
on the eve of the publication of P.Mil. Vogl. VIII 309. Following the publication of 
"Ca' de Sass" 121 and the privately issued preliminary edition of twenty of the 
epigrams by Bastianini and Gallazzi, many scholars referred, to a greater or 
lesser extent, to single epigrams in the collection or the collection itself: the edi- 
tors helpfully provide a list of these in the introductory pages of the 2001 edition 
(pp. 1-3). 


5 The four conference volumes are: V. de Angelis (ed.), Un Poeta Ri- 
trovato—Posidippo di Pella, Giornata di studio Milano 23 novembre 2001 (Milan 
2002); B. Acosta-Hughes, M. Baumbach, and E. Kosmetatou (eds.), Labored in 
Papyrus Leaves—Perspectives on an Epigram Collection Attributed to Posidippus 
(P.Mil.Vogl. VIII 309) (Cambridge, Mass.; forthcoming 2003 by Harvard Univer- 
sity Press); G. Bastianini and A. Casanova (eds.), II Papiro di Posidippo un anno 
dopo (Firenze, 13-14 Giugno 2002). Studi e Testi di Papirologia, N.S. 4 (Florence 
2003); K. Gutzwiller (ed.), The New Posidippus—A Hellenistic Poetry Book 
(Oxford; forthcoming 2004 by Oxford University Press). 
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to understanding the circumstances of how books in the Greco- 
Roman world were created and used, especially when studied in the 
wider context of ancient papyrus rolls in general. In this review, we 
consider first the more papyrological and bibliological aspects of the 
roll, together with the editorial characteristics of the edition itself, 
and then turn to some of the important literary issues that the new 
papyrus raises, or to the discussion of which it contributes. 


The edition consists of two volumes. The first is the 258 page 
edition itself, comprising prefatory material (pp. vii-xv), an intro- 
duction providing a detailed account of the roll and its contents (pp. 
1-27), a diplomatic and critical edition of the text (pp. 28-109), and 
an extensive scholarly commentary (pp. 110-234). The volume con- 
cludes with an excellent index verborum. 


Below the en face diplomatic and restored transcriptions of the 
epigrams, and occupying about half the surface of each page, the 
editors have placed extensive palaeographical line notes describing 
the surviving ink of letters that have not succeeded in being read, 
the ink offsets, on the surface of the Posidippus text, of letters de- 
riving from the documents which were included in the cartonnage, 
and other noteworthy aspects of the writing. The level of detail pro- 
vided, which often includes measurements of distances in millime- 
ters between traces of ink, considerably surpasses that given in the 
palaeographical notes to texts in recent volumes of P.Oxy. and in 
fact would be hard to parallel in any edition of papyri. In an effort 
to give future scholars the best possible resources for evaluating 
their work and making further progress in understanding the text, 
the editors have in essence provided a printed version of their own 
detailed working notes. Few editors of ancient texts have had this 
luxury. 


Conjectures and supplements are discussed in the scholarly 
commentary, which also includes an Italian translation at the end 
of the notes on each epigram in all those cases where translation is 
possible. One drawback of this structure is that the explications of 
the many textual conjectures and supplements included in the ed- 
ited text are to be found in the commentary section placed later in 
the volume, rather than immediately below the text itself. This is 
the more regrettable, as a fair number of these readings have now 
been superseded in a flow of scholarship on the poems that followed 
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the appearance of the editio princeps. Many new suggestions have 
been proposed by Austin himself in the 2002 editio minor, which we 
consider later in this review. In retrospect, for the editio princeps it 
might have been wiser to present, at least in summary form, all 
supplements and conjectures in an apparatus on the same pages 
with the text. Of course, adding such an apparatus alongside the 
palaeographical apparatus and the printed text would have either 
reduced the amount of the latter per page (thereby limiting the 
reader's ability to take in large sections of text visually) or required 
a constriction of the palaeographical notes: obviously this is a di- 
lemma of multifaceted critical editions of texts in general. As the 
situation stands now, some 18 months following the edition's publi- 
cation, the critical edition of the text, in some ways the highlight of 
the volume, is already slightly dated. At the time of this writing 
readers will want to consult first the editio minor, and to be aware 
that the text of the epigrams is still subject to a fair amount of 
emendation.6 


On the other hand, two extremely important features of the edi- 
tio princeps will remain of enduring value. First, the commentary 
will serve as an invaluable resource for years to come. It has al- 
ready been, and will continue to be, the stepping-stone, as it were, 
for the wealth of scholarly material that has followed the publica- 
tion of this edition. The epigrams of P. Mil.Vogl. VIII 309 comprise 
an array of wide-ranging thematic areas: gem stones, divination, 
statuary, and horse-racing among others (see our more detailed dis- 
cussion below). The editors have produced a commentary remark- 
able for its learning and its critical acumen: their work has made 
much subsequent scholarship possible, and we are all greatly in 
their debt. Second, the palaeographical line notes, written with ex- 
treme detail and care, provide a firm foundation for all further work 


6 To cite a recent example: R. Scodel (ZPE forthcoming) has proposed for X 
25 (AB 63.10) reading àykeuulJou for the editors' äykeitjou. This reading, which has 
the advantage of rendering the conjectured avônc Jovu of line 7 without an object 
much more palatable, also has the advantage of inscribing an epigram within an 
epigram: the statue of Philetas reads its own inscription. Extensive discussion of 
the text and new suggestions are offered by W. Lapini in his "Osservazioni sul 
nuovo Posidippo (P. Mil. Vogl. VIII 309)," Lexis 20 (2002) 35-60. 
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on the text, especially when they are read together with the array 
of printed and electronic images supplied in the second volume.” 


Housed in that second volume ,"Immagini," are (1) a 1:1 pullout, 
printed color reproduction of the recto of the papyrus, enabling the 
modern reader to spatially and visually encounter the new Posidip- 
pus as similarly as possible to the way in which the ancient user in- 
teracted with the artifact; (2) 16 printed infrared photos of the indi- 
vidual papyrus columns enlarged by 40% (the photo of each column 
includes partial overlaps with the preceding and following columns, 
thereby maximizing the reader's visual orientation as well as fos- 
tering a sense of the continuity of the roll as a physical object); and 
(3) two CDs with images of the papyrus, one of each column in 
black and white and one in color of the entire papyrus. The 
resulting ability to view the papyrus at different resolutions which 
the computer images allow is yet another valuable aspect of this 
extremely thorough edition. The images are stored as TIFF files: 
substantial RAM is needed to open these (particularly the color file 
of the papyrus). Following the edition's publication, there was some 
concern that the high price caused by the inclusion of the CDs in 
particular would greatly limit the access of many, particularly 
students, to the new poems: this problem has been happily resolved 
with the appearance of the editio minor. 


To return to the rich array of information discussed in the in- 
troduction to the main volume, the first section (pp. 3-11, "Il car- 
tonnage"), incorporating some revised material from the 1993 pre- 
publication, begins with a review of the mummy pectoral, the re- 
construction of the composition of which in Milan produced color- 
coded drawings detailing at length the steps by which the makers of 


7 The importance which the editors have placed on papyrological documenta- 
tion, as well as their own "strict constructionist" view of the proper task of papy- 
rologists, emerge in the preface, p. viii: "Del piccolo tesoro che ci é stato affidato 
abbiamo cercato di fare l'uso migliore: abbiamo restaurato il papiro, abbiamo 
trascritto le sue righe e le abbiamo commentate. Ma non abbiamo mai pensato di 
realizzare un lavoro esaustivo sui versi del rotolo, perche siamo convinti che il 
compito dei papirologi sia quello di recuperare i testi antichi e a metterli a di- 
sposizione di altri studiosi, che talvolta non hanno dimestichezza con papyri 
guastati o ostraka abrasi, ma che, rispetto ai papirologi, possiedono un patrimo- 
nio di conoscenza ben piu ampio in camp letterario o storico, giuridico o 
economico." 
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the cartonnage folded and cut the Posidippus roll and five papyrus 
documents in order to create their product.? The pectoral is appar- 
ently unique in the two small extensions which it displays at the 
top, in the area of either shoulder, extensions which the editors be- 
lieve facilitated better adherence between pectoral and mask as 
well as helping to conceal the mummy wrappings. The dates of the 
documents—two drouvnuata directed to the strategi of the Arsi- 
noite and the Heracleopolite respectively, a uaptupio mentioning a 
village of the Heracleopolite, and two éykAnuwata from the Heracleo- 
polite—within the period 188-1777 constitute important evidence po- 
tentially bearing on the history of the Posidippus roll and its period 
and circumstances of use. The proveniences of the documents sug- 
gest that the pectoral was manufactured in the Heracleopolite or in 
the southeastern Arsinoite.? As possible cemetery areas in which 
the mummy was placed the editors, noting the sizeable amount of 
cartonnage recovered from these areas from the nineteenth to the 
late twentieth century, propose a range of sites in the Heracleo- 
polite, such as Illahun, Hawara, Gurob, Abusir-el-Melek, and Sed- 
ment, or, less probably, a site along the southern borders of the Fa- 
yum between Medinet Nehas and Sedment. 


Of course, as the editors note, the provenience of the mummy 
does not in itself reveal the place of manufacture or the history of 
the use of the Posidippus roll. The book's contents and its visual at- 
tractiveness tempt us to think of the roll as a product of Alexandria, 
and as a parallel for this the editors cite P.Vindob.G 40611, a nearly 
contemporary roll derived from cartonnage and containing 200-plus 
epigram-incipits, for which a case for Alexandrian origin can be 
made.!° If this were the case with the Milan roll we have no way of 
knowing whether it is actually an artifact testifying to the reading 
in the xópa of a sophisticated epigram collection deriving from 


8 The pectoral arrived in Milan already disassembled, including some 180 
pieces of papyrus of varying size. 


? The five documents are to be published in P.Mil.Vogl. IX under the num- 
bers 320-324. 


10 Preliminary report in Proceedings of the Sixteenth International Congress 
of Papyrology (Chico 1981) 49-53; cf. CPR XVIII, p. 1 on the cartonnage. See the 
discussion of D. Obbink and S. Stephens in Acosta-Hughes/Baumbach/Kosmeta- 
tou 2003 (above, n. 5). 
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Greek culture or whether it simply found its way, at the end of its 
useful life in the capital, into the raw materials bin of a cartonnage 
maker in Middle Egypt—much as apparently happened with the 
Alexandrian documents of BGU IV which were recovered at Abusir- 
el-Meleq. 


In the second section (pp. 11-13, "La struttura del rotolo") the 
editors reconstruct insofar as is possible the physical characteristics 
and the history of the roll prior to its recycling. Much has been 
learned in this process of study, and the information is set forth 
clearly and in a manner that will facilitate ongoing discussion 
leading to further insights. The material aspects of the papyrus are 
of importance not only because the Posidippus roll gives us an espe- 
cially good opportunity to document extensively the features of an 
ancient book but also because they provide potential evidence 
bearing on many of the pressing issues that surround the creation 
and the use of this particular epigram collection. The roll itself, re- 
constituted by the restorers from 22 pieces (of which three provide 
most of the text, the remainder being small scraps) to a length of 
152.8 cm. representing 16 columns, is incomplete at the end as it 
currently stands, and this fact has an important bearing on our un- 
derstanding of the epigram collection and its arrangement as dis- 
cussed further below.!! 


The reconstructed roll begins with an unusually narrow (5.5. 
cm.) protokollon having its edge glued underneath the first sheet 
rather than over it. These uncommon features the editors explain 
with the hypothesis, supported by parallels ranging from the New 
Kingdom to the third century C.E., that this is a replacement pro- 
tokollon and that the original one (together with part of the first 
kollema of the roll proper) was torn off too close to the beginning of 
the first column of text to allow the new one to be attached in the 
normal fashion without obscuring part of the writing. Such a se- 
quence of events allows for the book, in its pristine form, to have 
included a substantial blank space between the protokollon and 


11 For detailed information on the length of rolls, see A. Blanchard, "Les 
papyrus litteraires grecs extraits de cartonnages: Etudes de biblilogie," in M. 
Maniaci and P. Munafò (eds.), Ancient and Medieval Book Materials and Tech- 
niques (Vatican 1993) 15-40, especially 37ff. 
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Column I; this space could have contained the title of the work.” 
Finally, the editors take note of another text, "testo letterario di 
contenuto mitologico," apparently of the early second century, that 
was written upside down with respect to the recto text and in four 
broad columns occupying nearly half of the extant verso of the roll. 
No further particulars are given, although this text, abraded and 
incrusted with gesso but recoverable at least in part, is to be edited 
as part of P.Mil. Vogl. IX. Especially given the increasing conscious- 
ness among papyrologists in recent years of the importance of in- 
vestigating the reuse of rolls, it will be most interesting to see what 
the verso proves to contain. 


The third introductory section (pp. 13-16, "Impaginazione, scrit- 
tura, correzioni e aggiunte") provides extensive documentation 
about the initial writing of the text and about subsequent additions. 
As in other parts of the edition which are concerned with data, a 
good basis is provided for further investigation by other scholars, 
not only those concerned with the text and interpretation of 
Posidippus or with this particular papyrus but also those who focus 
on the history of the papyrus roll. Several points may be high- 
lighted here. With carefully collected figures on the near-uniformity 
in size and line content (38-41 letters) of each column, as well as ex- 
tended discussion of the individual letter characteristics of the 
"grafia libraria e abbastanza accurata" of the principal hand, the 
editors document the high-quality features which point to the origin 
of the book in a scriptorium. The majority of the corrections (nearly 
all of them involving single letters, or at most three, and generally 
resulting from simple errors or omissions) are due to the writer of 
the text, Hand 1, whose interventions were carefully executed with 
an eye toward preserving the uniform appearance of the book as 
much as possible. These corrections extend throughout the roll and 
were apparently made during or immediately after the writing of 
the main text. Hand 2, employing writing described by the editors 
as "quasi documentaria" and clearly standing out from that of Hand 
1, made three additions in Columns IV and V. The editors, while 
allowing that this hand could be that of a revisor in the scriptorium, 


12 See G. Bastianini, "Tipologie dei rotoli e problemi di ricostruzione," Atti 
del V Seminario Internazionale di Papirologia, Lecce 27-29 giugno 1994 = Papy- 
rologica Lupiensia 4 (1995) 21-42, especially 27ff. 
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rightly express doubts about such a hypothesis, especially as the 
revisions concern only one part of the text, and offer as a better pos- 
sibility that Hand 2 represents simply a reader who was especially 
interested in one particular section of the roll. The changes by Hand 
2 are to three different epigrams, the fourth, seventh, and ninth of 
the oionoskopika section (cf. below), and include supplying the en- 
tire verse IV.27, which had been left blank by Hand 1 during the 
initial copying of the text. The occasion of and motives for the cor- 
rections by Hand 2 must at present remain a matter of speculation. 
Hand 3 ("sicuramente un lettore" according to the editors), using a 
broad pen and employing a less careful bookhand, seems to have 
concentrated his attention on Column XI, where he noted a variant 
reading in the upper margin and rewrote or retraced the opening 
letters of four lines which had been damaged by damp at some point 
during the lifetime of the book. From a perusal of the restored tran- 
scription of the poems, it becomes clear that in spite of these vari- 
ous correction activities, the vast majority of errors were not cor- 
rected. A number of them are not errors in terms of the common 
practice of the period, but rather orthographic matters such as the 
omission of iota-adscript or the assimilation, at the end of a mono- 
syllabic word, of nu to gamma preceding a guttural consonant, as in 
¿ày xp. À comprehensive study should be made, however, of all 
the errors, and indeed of scribal practice in the Milan roll in gen- 
eral, in the context of the information that we possess about Greek 
book rolls of the Ptolemaic period. 


The text was provided with thorough stichometric notation con- 
sisting of single points placed every ten lines in the margin and to- 
tals of lines recorded in the margin at the end of each section of the 
collection (lithika, etc.; cf. below). Totaling the numbers of lines for 
sections, rather than for columns, is an unusual procedure, al- 
though the editors note a kind of parallel in the tallying of the 
number of verses at the end of each book in several Homeric papyri. 
Seeking to utilize the few palaeographical clues available for estab- 
lishing the writer of this notation, the editors cite the presence of a 
particular apex on kappa which they say seems to be derived from 
documentary writing. Although they are inclined to believe that 
this tends to exclude the possibility that Hand 1 is responsible for 
the stichometric notes, they astutely allow for the fact that a single 
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writer can have different writing modes—for example a "documen- 
tary" one and a "literary" one, both of which he might utilize in the 
course of writing on the same piece of papyrus. 


An especially tantalizing feature that is discussed quite fully is 
the occasional presence (generally at the first line of an epigram, 
and in any case apparently referring to the whole poem) of a mar- 
ginal sequence tov. This the editors, probably correctly, assume (p. 
16) to be tov(to). There are only eight examples, all of them as- 
signed to Hand 1. Only one occurs in the earlier part of the roll, at 
poem 5 of the anathematika section (VI.38-VII.2), accompanied by a 
stroke in the lower margin which may have been intended to high- 
light it in some way. The other occurrences are clustered in the 
later columns of the roll: at andriantopoitka poems 8 and 9 (XI.12- 
15, 16-19); at hippika poems 2, 3, 8, and 17 (XI.25-28, 29-32, XII.16- 
19, XIII.27-30); and at poem 3 of a fragmentary section, unknown 
with respect to title, just before the roll breaks off (XVI.27ff.). This 
notation has occasioned much interest: the editors may well be 
right in their assumption that it represents an annotation of par- 
ticular epigrams for selection, but the reasons for such a selection 
remain a point of ongoing scholarly discussion. The editors suggest 
that such a selection might be meant for private study, or for the 
compilation of another collection. There may be other possibilities.!? 


A review of palaeographical parallels to Hand 1, including 
documents attributable to the years 222-213, looks forward to the 
discussion of the dating of the manuscript in the following, fourth 
section (p. 17). There, a case is made for the late-third century 
character of the decoration and proportions of the letters, and the 
palaeographical data are combined with the terminus post quem of 
247 suggested by victories of Berenice II referred to in the hippika 
section,!4 the palaeographical parallels to the verso text (ranging 


13 See the discussion of the papyrus in W. Johnson, "The Posidippus Papy- 
rus: Bookroll and Reader," in Gutzwiller 2004 (see above, n. 5). 


14 It should be noted that D.J. Thompson, "Posidippus, Poet of the Ptole- 
mies," in Gutzwiller 2004 (above, n. 5) thinks the Berenice of 78.10 (XII.29), 13- 
14 (XII.32-33); 80 (XIII.1-4); 82 (XIII.9-14); and 84 (XIII.19-22) [references in 
arabic numerals are to the numbering of the poems in the editio minor; cf. below] 
is Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy II and wife of Antiochus II of Syria. This would 
make it possible to move the terminus back a bit. 
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from 195-173), and the dates of the five physically associated docu- 
ments to arrive at a suggested date for the writing of the Posidip- 
pus text toward the end of the third century. The more technical 
aspects of the volume’s introductory material are rounded out later 
on by the sixth and seventh sections (pp. 19-22), which discuss 
spelling in the manuscript (quite normal for the period) and the 
metrical and dialectal characteristics (special concentrations of 
doricisms in poems on athletic victors and on subjects relatable to 
the Peloponnese) of the epigrams.!5 


The introduction's fifth section (pp. 17-19, "Il contenuto del ro- 
tolo") addresses one of the most remarkable features of the papyrus, 
the division of the poems into thematic sections, to which we have 
already referred. Sections are introduced by headings, centered in 
the column. The sections represented in the extant roll are: DaOv]ká 
(this title, at the top of Column I, cannot be read except possibly in 
the most fragmentary form—even with the help of the infrared pho- 
tographs—but does seem appropriately conjectured for these po- 
ems), oiwvockomiKk& (poems of divination), àvadeuatikà, éxvvonpuo 
(a section title conjectured by the editors—see their discussion on p. 
157), &vópvavvonouxkó, inmká, vavayiké, iauatıká, and the enig- 
matic todo. (yet another section heading stood at XVI.18, but it 
does not survive, and the following tiny bits of three poems that are 
left before the roll breaks off provide scanty material for conjectur- 
ing a theme).!6 The sections vary in length, and appear to be or- 
dered with an eye to artistic arrangement through variation of sec- 
tion size and theme. The section headings are striking both for the 
absence of some better known epigram categories (e.g. épowó, 
emvdetktuKa) and the inclusion of at least one (oiwvockonmik&) of 
which we had little earlier knowledge. The sense of the last re- 
maining heading, vpóxow, is somewhat debated (see the editors' 
comments on p. 229).17 The section headings are indicative of an 


15 See further below, note 21. 
16 XVI.19 elapoc i) Zeg[up could be compatible with an erotic, sympotic, or 
seasonal theme, as the editors point out (p. 234). 


17 The editors (p. 229) discuss a few possible meanings for this section 
heading, the first being vpóxoc as "character traits," the second vpóxov as " 'modi', 
nel senso di 'modi di rivolgere il discorso, modi di approccio.' " One thought might 
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aesthetic/critical ordering, reflected in both the juxtaposition of sec- 
tions and the arrangement of poems within sections: it is in a way 
unfortunate that they were not included within the text(s) of the 
editio minor, although they are given on p. 21 (Textus) just before 
the epigrams. 


At the time this edition first appeared, there was real debate!? 
on the attribution of all of the epigrams to Posidippus (the subject 
of the eighth section of the introduction, pp. 22-24). While two of the 
epigrams are known to be attributed to Posidippus in other sources, 
the remaining 100+ epigrams have no similar testimony.!? The edi- 
tors' arguments for Posidippean authorship of the entire collection 
rest on: (1) the absence of individual attributions and therefore the 
assumption that there is one author; (2) the two previously known 
poems of Posidippus; (3) several marked verbal similarities between 
some lines of the new poems and extant verses of Posidippus. 
Doubts as to Posidippean authorship of the whole collection rested 
primarily on perceived variation in quality among the new poems, 
and in part on problematic attribution of some already extant po- 
ems of Posidippus.?? With the passage of time the majority of schol- 
arly opinion has come out in favor of Posidippean authorship of the 
whole collection, supported by the metrical and linguistic consisten- 
cies of the verses.?! Some doubts, nonetheless, remain, and these 
are worth addressing briefly here: particularly the perceived dis- 


be that the tropoi involve directed movement, either towards or away from the 
funerary monument(s) that deliver the epigrams: could the title refer to this 
physical movement (i.e. tropoi = 'turnings')? On the section title see further D. 
Obbink, ""Tropoi' (Posidippus AB 102-103)," in Acosta-Hughes/Baumback/Kosme- 
tatou 2003 (above, n. 5). 


18 Particularly at the APA special panel of 2002 in Dallas. 


19 The final seven epigrams (XVI.1-28—the last extant column of the papy- 
rus) are very fragmentary. 


20 These arguments are expected to be set forth with particular clarity by H. 
Lloyd-Jones in his forthcoming review of this same volume. 


21 On the metrics of the new epigrams see esp. M. Fantuzzi, "La 
versificazione del P.Mil.Vogl. VIII.309," in Il papiro di Posidippo un anno dopo 
(above, n. 5) 79-97; on the language of the new epigrams, see esp. A. Sens, 
"Doricisms in the New and Old Posidippus," forthcoming in Acosta-Hughes/ 
Kosmetatou/Baumbach 2003. 
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crepancies in quality among the epigrams raise a number of inter- 
esting (and rather novel) issues. 


At one level, perceived discrepancy of quality is subjective: that 
the new epigrams significantly do not contain some more familiar 
categories, e.g. erotic and sympotic poems, categories that are rep- 
resented in the pre-Milan Posidippus, may exacerbate this percep- 
tion. There is then the issue of anthology itself, and of different 
kinds of collection. Gow assigned 24 epigrams to Posidippus, of 
which 15 are from the Palatine Anthology, the remaining nine from 
other sources.?? Page in his 1975 Epigrammata Graeca assigned 29 
epigrams to Posidippus, including five from the fifth and twelfth 
books of the AP ascribed to either Asclepiades or Posidippus in the 
manuscript tradition, and which Gow assigned to Asclepiades.?3 
The epigrams from the fifth and twelfth books of the AP are, co- 
incidentally, those that have sympotic and erotic themes, and there- 
fore lack thematic parallels in the new collection. The remainder, 
several of which do have parallels in the new collection, include a 
number whose authenticity has been called into question, in part 
due to perceived qualitative inferiority.?* While this is not the place 
to treat a number of aspects raised here in detail, it is helpful, we 
believe, to raise two related questions in considering the attribution 
of the new epigrams to Posidippus: 


To what extent does the process of anthologizing itself prefer 
poems of better quality? (Le. the non-anthologized epigrams of 
many epigram authors might not meet expectations established by 
anthologized poems. P.Mil.Vogl. VIII 309, if correctly attributed to 
one poet, while a collection, is not then an anthology). 


22 P. Firmin-Didot preserves HE XI and XII: Athenaeus HE XIII, XIV, XVI 
and XVII. HE XVIII and XIX are from the Planudean Anthology, and Tzetzes 
Chil. 7.660 provides HE XX. It is important to note that neither of the earlier 
known poems found in P. Mil. Vogl. VIII 309 is from the Palatine Anthology. 


23 The observation that this was Page's attribution is owed to D. Sider: for a 
full account of the pre-Milan corpus of Posidippus, see his "Posidippus Old and 
New," in Acosta-Hughes/Kosmetatou/Baumbach 2003 (above, n. 5). 

24 See Gow on XVIII, XIX, XX: his remarks on XXI, "Its tenderness or senti- 


mentality does not accord very well with what we know of Pos." is now rendered 
less true by the many funeral poems of the new colleciton. 
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To what extent are our pre-dispositions to attribution condi- 
tioned by the familiar (i.e. without the Milan papyrus we know 
Posidippus primarily as a sympotic and erotic poet)? 


The final, ninth section of the introduction (pp. 24-27) treats the 
collection as an edition: this topic in particular has seen a wide- 
ranging evolution in the period since the publication of the papyrus, 
and the bibliography is steadily growing.?? A response to the section 
is necessarily in part informed by this subsequent scholarship. The 
papyrus, apparently the product of a scriptorium, is itself a selec- 
tion (and marks itself as such with both section numeration and 
marginal notation). The sections, both in their own ordering and in 
their juxtaposition with one another, evince artistic principles of 
order and variation: there are several ways of reading the ordering 
of sections, and future criticism will surely provide more. There is 
clearly one ordering principle that balances sections by size (so e.g. 
two larger sections, the epitymbia and hippika, are enclosed by 
shorter sections). There is further some careful juxtaposition of sec- 
tions: so for example the lithika end with images of the sea, the 
oionoskopika open with nautical imagery, and the first poem of the 
anathematika, celebrating Arsinoe II, follows a poem, the last of the 
oionoskopika, that celebrates Alexander.26 These juxtapositions 
could very well be the result of arrangement by an editor, rather 
than composition by a poet with an eye to a larger whole: this 
touches very much on the question of the editor's identity. Some of 
the assignments of poems to certain sections and not to others may 
strike the reader as rather random.?’ 


The editors conclude their introduction by raising one of the 
more important questions associated with this collection, whether 
the poet Posidippus might himself be the editor of the collection as 
well. This last question is one that has already received a fair 


25 See esp. K. Gutzwiller, "The Literariness of the Milan Papyrus, or What 
Difference a Book?" and N. Krevans, "The Editor's Toolbox: Strategies for Selec- 
tion and Arrangement in the Milan Epigram Papyrus," in Gutzwiller 2004 
(above, n. 5). 


26 On the order of the anathematika see S. Stephens, "For you, Arsinoe ...," 
in Acosta-Hughes/Kosmetatou/Baumbach 2003 (above, n. 5). 


27 This is particularly true of several epigrams in the various funerary sec- 
tions. 
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amount of attention, and will continue to do so as scholars contem- 
plate this example of an early Hellenistic poetry book.?8 Previously 
known examples of what may be termed an "author edited poetry 
book" were Callimachus' Jambi and Aetia: were Posidippus' not only 
the hand that composed, but also the one that arranged this collec- 
tion, we would have a remarkable example of a poet-editor prefig- 
uring Meleager.?? This remains, as the editors note (p. 27), open to 
discussion, and we may do well to keep the issues of authorship and 
editorship somewhat separate in approaching the collection. Par- 
ticularly the arrangement by thematic section has a quite different 
valence if the editor is not the poet himself. 


A few general observations on the epigrams as a collection are 
in order before highlighting features of individual sections. Em- 
blematic of the Ptolemaic empire of which they are a cultural prod- 
uct, the collection includes places and figures of a broad geographi- 
cal area.30 A feature the collection shares with other Hellenistic po- 
etry is an interest in figures of a variety of social backgrounds: indi- 
vidual epigrams feature queens, courtiers, artisans, farmers and 
slaves. Two broader themes that characterize several sections are 
death, and the pathos of dying, and the sea. The association of 
death and epigram evolves, in large part, from the original use of 
epigram as inscribed funerary verse. Especially striking in this col- 
lection are the number of categories directly associated with death: 
the epitymbia, nauagika, and tropoi have death and commemora- 
tion as their central motif, but the oionoskopika and iamatika are 
also imbued with the imagery of death (and escape from death). The 
ordering of death poetry under different categories is aesthetically 
quite revealing. Indeed, given that the remaining categories, 
lithika, anathematika, andriantopoiika, and hippika are largely 
commemorative, mortality is one of the most prevalent themes of 


28 See again the articles by Gutzwiller and Krevans in Guztwiller 2004 
(above, n. 5). 


29 On the development of the epigram book see especially Gutzwiller 1998 
(above, n. 4). 


30 P, Bing has suggested that the Lithika in particular may reflect Ptolemaic 
imperial interests: see his "The Politics and Poetics of Geography in the Milan 
Posidippus," in Gutzwiller 2004 (above, n. 5). 
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the whole collection?! Another is water, whether the rivers and the 
sea that cast up precious stones, favorable omens for seafaring, the 
shrine of Arsinoe Zephyritis protecting sailors, or the sea that cru- 
elly steals the lives of the speakers of the nauagika. A third preva- 
lent characteristic of several of the epigram categories is their 
"viewing" of collected items in setting, collections that reflect collec- 
tions.?? So the effect of the andriantopotika evokes a statue gallery 
in the reader's mind, the nauagika a tragic viewing of memorials 
along the sea coast. As a reflection of the port city of Alexandria, 
and of a culture given to collection and memorialization, the new 
epigrams are a window onto a vanished world. 

The collection opens with one of the larger sections, indeed the 
largest (126 verses, 21 epigrams). While the editors' title, [AvOt]ka, 
is conjectured, it does seem to capture the nature of this section, 
which comprises poems on a variety of stones beginning with exotic 
gems, and then progressing through several wondrous stones to end 
with large boulders. There seem to be several aesthetic stratagems 
that inform the ordering of the poems. One is geographic: the sec- 
tion opens with the Indian Hydaspes (I.1) and ends in Egypt (IV.6). 
Another is the arrangement of figures: the earlier poems feature 
beautiful women who serve as the final "setting" of the gem stones, 
and thus the epigrams function as ecphrastic portrayals of both. In 
a self-conscious move away from these female settings, the eighth 
epigram of this section announces that "neither did woman's neck 
nor finger wear this carnelian" (I.36ff.), followed by Polycrates' seal 
ring (II.3-6).?? There follow several epigrams that focus on the mar- 
vels of the figures incised on the gems, and then several that fea- 
ture stones that are themselves marvels (II.39-III.7, one of the two 
epigrams known earlier, effects this transition with the highlighted 
davua of the epigram's final couplet). The section concludes with 


31 This is strikingly true in the lithika in the contrast of the gems and the 
human figures that wear the stones. 

32 On this aspect of the collection see esp. P. Bing, "Posidippus' Jamatika," in 
Acosta-Hughes/Kosmetatou/Baumbach 2003 (above, n. 5); S. Stephens "For you 
Arsinoe...," ibid.; A. Kuttner, "Carving/Writing a Minor Masterpiece: POSIGIDBUS 
Cabinet of Gems, " in Gutzwiller 2004 (above, n. 5). 

33 All English translations in this review are those of C. Austin in the 2002 
editio minor. 
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monumental rock formations, with two images of earthquake. The 
recollection of Polyphemus casting a boulder at Odysseus' ship in 
Od. 9 is cleverly evoked in the penultimate epigram, where it is 
rather Poseidon, Polyphemus' father, who hurls the stone: Poly- 
phemus is present in the poem, but as a diving shepherd, in a pas- 
sage that at once evokes the Odyssey and later texts (III.28-41).34 
The lithika is one of the more interestingly organized sections, and 
the variation on association of animate figures and inanimate ma- 
terial throughout is very effective. 


The oionoskopika, another of the larger sections, provides a lit- 
tle known category of epigram, poems on divination (several of 
these involve birds, but not all). The title, oronoskopika, is evident 
in the papyrus, and intriguingly recalled in the metapoetic phrase 
oimvockoniac tegkuaipetor of the section's penultimate epigram 
(VI.3). The sea imagery that closes the lithika is picked up in the 
first epigrams of this section, which then moves away from sea im- 
agery to life on land, and then to war. Again there is an observable 
metapoetic technique by which an image in one epigram signals the 
following thematic sequence of epigrams: IV.30-31 evjavtntoc 
Od[oto | kai nepi vozuruÀ (mc figures, in reverse order, the "setting" of 
the previous and following epigrams, while V.5 kai doòv ¿v xoXéuot 
pre-figures a sequence of epigrams most of which focus on war. 
There is clearly a great deal of attention paid to arrangement of the 
epigrams within sections: either the poet himself, or a later editor, 
has arranged the epigrams with an eye to thematic line and aes- 
thetic appeal. 

The anathematika is one of the two smallest sections of the new 
epigrams (the other is the nauagika).The predominant figure of 
these dedicatory poems is Arsinoe II Philadelphus, whose shrine 
(apparently that at Zephyrium, which figures in two of the pre- 
Milan Posidippus poems) and whose honors are the focus of four of 
the six poems. Arsinoe appears in each poem in a different guise: as 
martial protector, patron of the arts, giver of freedom to the former 
slave Epicratis (in VI.26-29), and protector of sailors. Together with 
the Aippika (which feature two Berenices) the anathematika are a 


34 See D. Petrain, "Homer, Theocritus and the Milan Posidippus (P.Mil.Vogl. 
VIII 309, Col. III.28-41)," forthcoming in CJ. 
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revealing example of the figure of the royal patron as aesthetic 
stratagem. 


The final poem of the anathematika, fragmentary but appar- 
ently dealing with death or near-death (VII.5 ñludavnc à tóv), se- 
gues the collection's audience into the epitymbia, the second longest 
section of epigrams. The title is supplied by the editors (p. 157), in 
part following the inscription at the head of AP VII: the designation 
seems likely, although there is no one word in the texts themselves 
to support this (as there is, e.g., in the case of the oionoskopika). 
With the exception of the last two epigrams in this section, all de- 
pict the deaths of women, and women of a variety of backgrounds 
and social stations. There is, here too, clearly an aesthetic logic in 
the arrangement of the poems, and particularly in the juxtaposition 
of poems of like theme: poems on three initiates are followed by two 
aged wool-workers, two poems that figure contentment with one's 
lot, two that vividly evoke grief, two that highlight memory, etc. 
The section as a whole is a revealing commentary on varieties of 
expressions of pathos: a few of the pre-Milan collection, particularly 
HE XVII (on Doricha's tomb) and HE XX1, will now seem less un- 
characteristic of Posidippus in light of this section. 


The second of the two previously known epigrams appears in 
the section andriantopoiika, a section that effectively creates a 
"gallery" of statuary in verse.?? While several sculptors are repre- 
sented in the section, the prominent place of Lysippus is remark- 
able: Epigrams devoted to his sculpture appear at the section's 
opening, center, and end (X.8-15, X.30-33, XI.16-19—this last is 
quite fragmentary), thus effectively framing the whole. These three 
epigrams share other features: the opening and closing epigrams of 
the section juxtapose Polyclitus and Lysippus, X.30-33 and XI.16-19 
both concern Lysippus' representations of Alexander. Again here, as 
in the anathematika and hippika, a royal figure is both celebrated 
in epigram and is itself a strategic medium for aesthetic arrange- 
ment. The ecphrastic character of these poems in particular evokes 


35 See A. Sens, "Posidippus on Statues and Hellenistic Literary Criticism," in 
Gutzwiller 2004 (above, n. 5); A. Stewart, "Poseidippos and the Truth in Sculp- 
ture," ibid.; E. Kosmetatou, "Vision and Visibility: Art Historical Theory Paints a 
Portrait of New Leadership in Posidippus' Andriantopoiika," in Acosta- 
Hughes/Baumbach/Kosmetatou 2003 (above, n. 5). 
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a continued and varied discourse between poetic voice and viewer. 
A revealing feature of X.8-9 is the address to an "audience" of sculp- 
tors: uuu[]]cacOe táð Epya, xoXvxpovtouc dè koAoccov, © CLwrjomAG— 
cta, v[ai,] rapaderte vóuouc, which finds a correspondence in the 
address to poets at XII.20 (from the hippika): e]imate, navtec àotôoi, 
£u0v [x]Aéoc. Both epigrams thus present themselves as artistic 
canons. And indeed not only the ecphrastic epigrams themselves, 
but also the aesthetic criticism they embody, will make the section 
andriantopottka of interest to a broad audience. 

Juxtaposed to the andriantopoiika are the hippika, another of 
the larger sections of the collection, and again one that evokes 
statuary representations, here of victorious competitors in horse- 
racing. Indeed such juxtaposition of sections is one of the structural 
strategies of the collection: thus the lithika and oionoskopika both 
evoke a number of thaumata (or perhaps better ferata), the 
anathematika and epitymbia both highlight ritual, the nauagika 
and iamatika figure respectively salvation's absence and presence. 
Among the hippika are some of the more stunning poems in the 
collection: the vivid evocation of horses, judges crowd, and sequence 
of events distich by distich in XI.33-XII.7 is truly remarkable:56 


£v AEAOLC T] KHOAOC OT àvuü£tovuca TEÜPITTOLC 
GEOV<L> OECCAALKML KOUPO CUVEEEMECE 
VEUUOTL VIKNCACA, TOA DC TOTE 0pouc EAATYPOV 
nv àupixtvociv, Doth {e}, iv àywvobétrarc: 
pópóovc dè Bpaxéec yaudòe QóXov, wc Sia KAMpov 
vikne NVIOYAYV OLCOMEVOV c1éqa vov: 
noe dé deELocetpa xauai vevcalc’ à ]kepatov 
[x chm9éov adr) 6óB8ov épetdxdcalro, 
TJ Sewn OnnAeia pet àpceciv: ai ó épónc[av 
qü£yuox[ v] ravômuor cUupLya wupiddfec 
Kelivmi knpvEar crépavov uéyav: £v Gop[UPor dé 
Ko) [Auk |pérnc èkpvn<v> par avnp Cmolc, 
Oeotrcr ó "Aó[e «pe (i) otc ciko évapyéa vov xóv [àyovo]v 
Gp[ua kat (vC ]oxov xóXxeov OÓ ÉBETO. 


36 The Greek text is that of the editio princeps. 
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Competing at Delphi in the four-horse chariot race 

the filly nimbly made it neck and neck with a Thessalian carriage 
and won by a hair: there was then great uproar from the drivers, 
O Phoebus, in front of the Amphictyonic umpires, 

In no time they threw their rods to the ground, to make 

the drivers draw lots for the victory crown. 

Our right-hand tracer, nodding her head downwards, 

in pure innocence herself picked up a rod, 

a daring girl among the males. The myriads all together 

shouted with unanimous voice 

to assign her the great crown. Amid the applause 

Callicrates of Samos obtained the laurel 

and to the Sibling Gods as a visible sign of that [contest] 

he dedicated here a bronze [chariot and] driver. 


Several of the epigrams in this section celebrate equestrian victo- 
ries of Ptolemaic queens, and in turn Ptolemaic royal figures serve 
as one of the ordering strategies of these poems:?/ the early refer- 
ence to the Ptolemaia at XII.14 is striking. The celebration of eques- 
trian victories of Ptolemaic queens provides invaluable comparative 
material for Callimachus' Victory of Berenice, the poem with which 
he opens the third book of his Aetia: indeed the current wide-rang- 
ing interest in Hellenistic court poetry will benefit greatly from the 
appearance of these epigrams. 

The six poems of the nauagika comprise one of the more poign- 
ant moments in the new epigrams, and remind the modern reader 
of the frequent reality of death at sea in antiquity. The earlier po- 
ems of Posidippus include one similar poem (E XV). Through 
variation in speaking voice, and some quite effective uses of word 
placement to create the impression of swimming, these rather sim- 


37 See on this esp. M. Fantuzzi, "The Structure of the Hippika in P. Mil. 
Vogl. VIII 309," in Acosta-Hughes/Baumbach/Kosmetatou 2003 (above, n. 5). 
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ple poems offer a short catalogue of loss and displacement.?? Juxta- 
posed to these are the seven iamatika, which offer in turn a cata- 
logue of ailments from which their victims have been freed. The god 
Asclepius is, perhaps not surprisingly, a prominent figure in these 

poems, and one scholar has suggested that this section may be 
meant to evoke an Asklepieion, and the votive offerings, prayers 
and activities (e.g. incubation) that would be found there.?? This 
suggestion may lend valuable light to the interpretation of a num- 
ber of epigram sections as poetic representations of physical spaces: 
thus the andriantopoiika and hippika effectively create statuary 
galleries, while the anathematika gives a synoptic view of the 
shrine of Arsinoe Zephyritis. 


The £ropoi, the enigmatically titled final section of the extant 
poems, are also funerary epigrams. Certainly the first two of these 
invert the usual conventions of funerary epigram: the passer-by is 
now chided for stopping and urged to move on (XV.24-27), now 
chided for lack of appropriate inquiry of the monument (XV.28-31). 
This sardonic play on generic expectations is quite intriguing, and 
in some ways finds striking parallels among the more satiric of the 
earlier Posidippus epigrams. The sixteenth column of the papyrus 
is broken: we can discern some words in the last of the tropoi that 
mark the poems as funerary, but whether the sardonic tone of the 
early poems of this section continued must remain unsure. 


Although the value of this collection, and of the scholarly con- 
tribution of this edition and commentary, was clear from the begin- 
ning, the resonances of these poems will continue to be many, and 
to affect many scholarly areas. While the early discussions of these 
texts were conducted primarily by papyrologists and specialists in 
Hellenistic poetry, the importance of them for Latin literature is 
just beginning to be realized.*? For social historians, historians of 


38 Instances of particularly effective word placement are XIV.9: yñv évOev te 
Kal Evdev ópouevov, and the repeated use of the participle of vnxouar in XIV.15- 
18. 


39 See P. Bing, "Posidippus' Jamatika," in Acosta-Hughes/Baumbach/Kosme- 
tatou 2003 (above, n. 5). 


40 A pioneering work here is G. Hutchinson's article, "The New Posidippus 
and Latin Poetry," ZPE 138 (2002) 1-10. 
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religion, art historians, and experts in many other areas of antiq- 
uity, there is much new material here to be mined for years to 
come. The editors of this edition have done a magnificent job in 
bringing these new songs of Posidippus back to the world, and are 
to be heartily congratulated on the production of such a monumen- 
tal work. 


A year after the appearance of the editio princeps, LED pub- 
lished a small volume of all of the extant poetry of Posidippus (now 
gathered together for the first time). Edited by C. Austin and G. 
Bastianini, Posidippi Pellaei Quae Supersunt Omnia makes 
Posidippus' poetry easily (and economically) available to a wide 
audience. The edition includes a brief Latin praefatio, a helpful con- 
spectus of the epigrams (and their numeration), other prefatory ma- 
terial, Greek text(s) with en face Italian and English translations, 
and indices of sources and Greek words. Below each Greek text the 
editors have given a brief apparatus, in most instances an abbrevi- 
ated Latin commentary, and have helpfully provided the relevant 
page numbers (for the epigrams from P.Mil.Vogl.VIII 309) of the 
commentary of the editto princeps. The order of poems in the edition 
has an interesting effect. The poems are ordered by material (so po- 
ems on papyrus, on wax tablet, and from anthologies in chronologi- 
cal order), and this has the result of placing the "new" poems first: 
thus the reader encounters "Old Posidippus" informed by the new 
poems. The question of attribution is thus effectively rendered in- 
operative.*! The intervening year and more since the publication of 
the editio princeps has allowed the editors to take advantage of the 
substantial scholarship on the text(s) that appeared immediately 
after the publication of the first edition: this is apparent both in the 
readings conjectured and in the commentary notes. This new edi- 
tion of all of Posidippus will be counted among the texts, along with 
the Biblioteca Universale Rizzoli (BUR) Callimachus and Apollo- 


11 There are other effects of this reading: some poems that occur together on 
the OCT page, e.g. the two epigrams on the shrine of Arsinoe-Aphrodite at 
Zephyrium, GP XII and XIII, have been renumbered in Austin-Bastianini as 116 
and 119 and are thus no longer juxtaposed on the page—a juxtaposition that has 
itself always invited the reader to compare and contrast. 
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nius of Rhodes, that make the poetry of this period far more acces- 
sible to a wide audience of scholars and non-scholars alike. 


With the publication of these two careful and thorough works, 
papyrologists and Hellenistic literary historians are in possession of 
fundamental tools that will serve them for many years to come as 
they seek to fathom more of the Milan Posidippus' secrets and to 
assess the consequences of its appearance for their areas of study. 
Indeed, the integration of the information contained in the roll into 
the framework of Greek and Latin literary and cultural studies, as 
well as into the study of ancient books and their use, has only just 
begun. We hope that the new surge of interest in epigram studies 
that we noted at the beginning of this review—an interest sparked 
in particular by the Posidippus roll—will inspire discoveries of new 
papyrological evidence for ancient epigram, as well as rapid publi- 
cation of recently found epigram papyri. Finally, in view of the 
large amount of useful papyrological and bibliological information 
regarding the recto of P. Mil.Vogl. VIII 309 which has been so fully 
and carefully presented, we look forward to the full publication, 
with similar thoroughness, of the remaining material from the Mi- 
lan pectoral: the five documents, and most especially the literary or 
subliterary text on the verso of the roll. 


BENJAMIN ACOSTA-HUGHES 
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CLÉDAT, JEAN, Le Monastère et la nécropole de Baouit. Edited by 
Dominique Bénazeth and Marie-Hélène Rutschowscaya, with 
contributions by Anne Boud'hors, René-Georges Coquin, Éliane 
Gaillard. Cairo: Institut français d'Archéologie orientale; 1999. 
MIFAO 111. 1 vol. iv + 477 pages, including 326 photos, figures, 
facsimiles in the text + 4 maps. ISBN 2-7247-0221-2. 350 FRF. 


At the turn of the 20" century, Jean Clédat began to investigate 
the extensive site now generally referred to as the Monastery of 
Apollo at Bawit, just south of el-Ashmunein.! Founded in all prob- 
ability towards the end of the 4‘ century, the monastery is known 
to have flourished well into the 9“ century before falling into disuse 
at an indeterminate time a few centuries later. Although only a 
small percentage of the site has been excavated, it is famous for 
sculptures and paintings which have been the subject of numerous 
studies. For the papyrologist, however, the site seemed to have lit- 
tle to offer, aside from the abundant inscriptions and graffiti. The 
volume under review changes this situation by publishing, for the 
first time, 94 Coptic and Greek ostraca found by Clédat during his 
1905 season (discussed in detail below).? Transcriptions of the os- 
traca were discovered in his excavation notebooks which were do- 


1 For a bibliography of material relating to the Bawit excavations, see M-H. 
Rutschowscaya, "Le Monastère de Baouit—état des publications," in C. Fluck et 
al. (eds), Divitiae Aegypti. Koptologische und verwandte Studien zu Ehren von 
Martin Krause (Wiesbaden 1995) 279-88. In addition, see also P.Mon.Apollo; J. 
Doresse, Les anciens monastéres de Moyenne-Égypte. Neges Ebrix: Bulletin de 
l'Institut d'Archéologie Yverdonnoise 3-5 (2000); and S.J. Clackson, "Recon- 
structing the Archives of the Monastery of Apollo at Bawit," Atti del XXII Con- 
gresso Internazionale di Papirologia I (Florence 2001) 219-36. 


2 Two Coptic ostraca found at Bawit by Clédat were briefly described in 
L’Egypte en Périgord: dans les pas de Jean Clédat. Cahiers de la Bibliothèque 
copte 7 (Paris and Louvain 1991) cat. nos. 114-15. They are now in the collections 
of the Musée du Périgord. 
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nated to the Department of Egyptian Antiquities of the Louvre by 
his daughter, Mme Jean Mallet, in 1986. More than half have now 
been located in the collections of that museum, together with a 
group of rather fragmentary Louvre papyri (reproduced with a brief 
introduction on pp. 345-58), now also known to be from Bawit.? 


The new volume 1s the fruit of the considerable labours of the 
editorial team, who have organized and reproduced the notes for 
Clédat's 1903, 1904, and 1905 seasons. Also published here for the 
first time is a large quantity of photographs from the excavation 
now in the École Pratique des Hautes Études, where plates and 
drawings from Clédat's excavations are also preserved. In many 
cases, they are the sole testimony for wall-paintings which crum- 
bled almost as soon as they were cleared from the sand and exposed 
to the elements. 


The current state of knowledge about the Bawit monastery is 
somewhat chaotic for a number of reasons, not least because such a 
small percentage of the site has been examined to date. Another 
contributing factor is the unsystematic way in which work was car- 
ried out there by a succession of people, none of whom left an ade- 
quate record of the areas they had investigated.* Furthermore, 
there were problems and omissions in the excavation reports which 
were produced for the site. To this day, important finds remain un- 
published, most notably the northernmost of the two fine churches 
found by Clédat in his first season (see below). 


The papyrologist, Jean Maspero, became involved with the site 
in 1913 but was prevented from continuing, following the outbreak 
of the First World War. Killed in action in 1915 at Vauquois, aged 
30, his death deprived papyrology of a first-rate scholar, and post- 
poned the realization of any potential Bawit might have had as a 
source of written material. The extensive and impressive notes 
made by Maspero during the course of his brief acquaintance with 


3 The Louvre papyri are to be published by me along with the papyri from 
Bawit belonging to the Ismailia Museum. Three Louvre papyri have already been 
published by Anne Boud'hors, "Papyrus de Clédat au Musée du Louvre," in Fluck 
et al., op.cit. (above, n. 1) 29-35. 


4 A discussion of the archaeology of the site and its associated excavation re- 
ports, can be found in Doresse, op.cit. (above, n. 1) 270-360, especially 274-81 for 
details of the different campaigns. 
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the site, together with plans and photographs, were posthumously 
published by Etienne Drioton between 1931 and 1943.» Employing 
a different method of classification from that used by his predeces- 
sors at the site, Maspero preferred to call the structures he un- 
earthed rooms ("salles") rather than "chapels", as Cledat usually 
labelled them. He also re-excavated some of the areas already dug 
by Clédat, resulting in duplicate references for a number of struc- 
tures: for example, Clédat's description of the decoration and in- 
scriptions in his funerary "Chapel" 57 suggest that this was the 
monastic building designated as "salle 18" by Maspero (p. 168, n. 
92). 


The book is divided into eleven chapters concerned with find- 
ings from various parts of the monastery, beginning with its en- 
trance. One chapter presents the data collected during Clédat's 
1904 campaign for the nineteen structures he designated "chapels 
41-59". In most cases it is impossible to assign any specific function 
to any of these buildings. One exception is "chapel" 48 which has 
three separate accounts inscribed on the walls, one pertaining to 
amounts of wine, and another for clothing. Were these executed as 
a temporary aide-mémoire for the inhabitants, or could it be that 
accounting procedures of some sort were carried out at one time in 
this structure? 


Also published are notes and photographs relating to Clédat's 
1901-1903 campaigns which were omitted from the excavation re- 
ports. He identified three necropoleis ("désertique", "méridionale", 
and "sur la montagne") based on the evidence of tombs of varying 
types, mummified human remains (both male and female), and 
wooden grave markers. As for the churches he discovered, new pho- 
tographs of the well-known south church are published together 
with images of the north church, which can now be seen to have ri- 
valled its southerly counterpart in terms of elaborate decoration. 
Clédat did not intend to publish these photographs himself as the 
churches were to be dealt with by Emile Chassinat and Charles 
Palanque. All that was eventually published, however, was a vol- 


5 J. Maspero, E. Drioton, Fouilles exécutées à Baouît. MIFAO 59.1-2 (Cairo 
1931-43). 
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ume of plates containing photographs of the south church, without 
any explanatory notes or commentary. 


The notebooks and photographs record hitherto unknown wall- 
paintings, inscriptions and graffiti (discussed in more detail below), 
as well as a range of sculpture, much of which has now been identi- 
fied with objects in the collections of the Louvre and the Coptic Mu- 
seum in Cairo. There is also some evidence of pottery, mainly am- 
phorae and their stoppers—the important role wine played in the 
monastic economy at Bawit is attested in many of the ostraca from 
the site which are discussed in detail below. À separate chapter fea- 
tures inscriptions and graffiti unearthed by the sebakhin, including 
a couple of stelae, and other inscribed objects. 


The inscriptions 


The inscriptions which are published in this volume are mostly 
commemorative, written in Coptic, and survive only in Clédat's 
transcriptions. In a few cases there is also a photographic record of 
them, particularly of inscriptions which happen to be adjacent to 
the wall-paintings which were the main focus of the expedition. It is 
to be regretted that the editors did not assign individual numbers 
to the inscriptions, following the practice in Maspero's excavation 
report mentioned above, as this would have allowed for greater ease 
of reference by users. In some cases, additional bibliography 1s re- 
quired for the commentaries provided for inscriptions. Sometimes 
this information is given in the index entry for a particular word, 
especially place names. In a few instances, index entries contain the 
correct or corrected form of words found in the inscriptions (for ex- 
ample, NH9€IH for NH9€IM on p. 68, no. 10.4). 


The inscriptions commemorate numerous monks, including a 
few heads of the monastery, such as Abraham (p. 135); Hamoi (p. 
112, and perhaps p. 121, no. 18); and possibly [P]apoh, son of Daniel 
(see corrigenda to the inscriptions below). The names of a number of 
women are also invoked, some of whom may have belonged to the 
monastic community of women at the site ("Chapel" 51, pp. 117-8, 
120; "Chapel" 55, p. 152; "Chapel" 56, pp. 156-7). Some inscriptions 
attest to the use of Greek at the monastery as a liturgical medium: 
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"Chapel" 52, for example, contains a version of the Lord's Prayer in 
a cursive hand which is of phonological interest (p. 135).6 


A new attestation, albeit fragmentary, of the letter of Jesus to 
Abgar, King of Edessa, is preserved in an inscription beneath a 
window in an interior courtyard ("Cour" 47, pp. 98-100, no. 4). Ac- 
cording to Clédat's transcription, it was written in a book hand 
—unfortunately no photograph of it survives. À rock-cut chamber in 
what Clédat defined as the "nécropole sur la montagne", even 
though there is no compelling evidence for funerary function, con- 
tains inscriptions which suggest that it may have been used for 
teaching (pp. 190-1). Educational material from the monastery is 
otherwise scarce—it may perhaps be possible to see O.Bawit 93 (p. 
308) as a product of some scribal exercise. 


An inscription from the South Church records a date of 961 
C.E./350 A.H. (p. 201, no. 10) which is put forward as the most recent 
recorded in the inscriptions from the monastery. René-Georges 
Coquin discounts as incorrectly copied an inscription published in 
1906 which was dated to 422 A.H.” 


Corrigenda to the inscriptions: 
p. 9: interpret Pamoun's title as one involving XIP "garum?" 
p. 18, bottom line: read M» "the body" (TI-COM3) rather than 0M», even 


though the M appears to have been copied in the same way as ^M in YAXMOC in the 
line above. 


p. 19, no. 16, ANOYTT YIOC ABPASAM: read YIOC instead of Ioc, giving "Anoup son 
of Abraham." 


p. 20 4 ZAXaPIAC: what was interpreted as a 4 preceding the name Zacharias 
might also bea C ("6") in Clédat's transcription. 


TCOOY9€: although this word could be the personal name Tsoouhe, literally 
"the egg" (P.Lond.Copt. I 1075, p. 449, HATCOOY2€), it seems more probable that 
Clédat miscopied 1C00Y9C "the congregation" here (Crum, Dict. 373b s.v. CWOYS). 


p. 38, no. 1, final line: read $0IBAMON. 


6 On comparable texts, see L.S.B. MacCoull, "Lesefrüchte," ZPE 123 (1998) 
205, no. 5, "Late Greek forms in Egyptian liturgical texts." 


7 C. Palanque, "Rapport sur les recherches effectuées à Baouit en 1903," 
BIFAO 5 (1906) 7. 
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p. 44, no. 3.6-7: possibly interpret 9€C4W as a form of 9€4CW (98CQ) rather 
than 20C8€ "market," with TIMA N9BCO being "the place of garments," rather than 
TIM) N9EC4, "lieu du marché?" 


pp. 63-4, no. 2: in line 1 there is confusion between two standard epithets of 
Apollo, both of which occur in Bawit inscriptions.? Plate 78 shows that the epithet 
ICOC MMN NATTExOC "the equal (icoc) to the angels" should be read, as given in 
the translation. The introduction to this text, however, gives 4130€ MMNNATTEXOC 
"friend (pikoc) of the angels." In Clédat's transcription ICOC has been changed to 
PIXOC. 


line 7: contrary to n. 34, there is no reason why TANITTÀ could not equally 
be interpreted "the man from Pitta," rather than as a maker or seller of pitch or 
resin (xitta). Compare the place name "Pita(...)" (Timm 1945). 


lines 7-8: TATEPWT {M}TIXOK, rather than "celui de Terót, accomplis (?)," take 
this to be a place name, TEPOT MMAOK "Terót mpjok." A number of places in the 
Hermopolite involve the element Terót, see M. Drew-Bear, Le Nome Hermopolite: 
toponymes et sites. Am.Stud.Pap. 21 (Ann Arbor 1979) 289-91. The word XOK 
could be interpreted as "hair," Crum, Dict. 761a. 


p. 64, no. 3: rather than // signs (/H//)3»0), the damaged text in inscription 
3 would be better expressed by dots ( H 0(93».0)), or as square brackets if it was 
thought that the text were lost entirely ([ ]H[ _]@A\\W). Elsewhere (e.g. p. 67 no. 9 
line 1), square brackets are used where Clédat transcribed //. 


p. 64, no. 4: Clédat transcribed AIXk?/ not AlàK/. Interpret NTETINOYTE EN TASAH 
EBO) ENANOYC as "May God bring about my end well," comparing p. 65, no. 5.3-4, 
rather than "Que Dieu m'améne une fin, bonne." 


p. 65, no. 6.4, SM TITOG) MTIEMA[ ] TTIOXIC MTINOMOC: may be a misreading of SM 
TITOG) NQMOYN TTIOXIC MTINOMOC "in the region of Shmoun the city of the nome," for 
which see P.Mon. Apollo, pp. 14-15, $3.1.1. The place name Meshméme also oc- 
curs in an inscription on p. 63, no. 2. 


p. 66, no. 8: reinterpret ]x TIOSTICY NTIMAK/ AXNIHX {A}TAPXMANY ("]... sauve-le 
(?), le défunt Daniel, archimandrite") as a misreading of TI]ATIO2 TIQN NTIMAK/ 
AANIHX {A}TTAPX*MAN, "[P]apoh, son of Daniel, the archimandrite." If this emenda- 
tion is correct, this inscription would be the first attestation of an archimandrite 
called Papohe, the name of one of Apollo's monastic companions mentioned in the 
Life of Phib. This personal name is rarely encountered outside Bawit, where it 
occurs in six other inscriptions (see index, p. 409). 

p. 67, no. 9: restore M[N NA]TIAHI, which occurs in the last line of this inscrip- 
tion. 

p. 68, nos. 10 and 11: these two inscriptions are clearly related and contain a 


number of unsatisfactory forms which may have been incorrectly copied by 
Clédat. The interpretation of HINK/ "famille de 20" should be viewed with caution. 


8 For both epithets, see R-G. Coquin, "Apollon de Titkooh ou/et Apollon de 
Bawit?" Orientalia N.S. 46 (1977) 436-7, with n. 17. 
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In no. 10.9, it may be possible to restore a place name beginning Pemanha-: there 
are at least two possibilities, the most compelling being MEMANSA[BIN] (Timm 
1975-7), which is named in a Bawit inscription (Clédat, op.cit. [above, n. 6] 113, 
no. 49); alternatively, reconstruct TIEMANSA[NWNE] (Timm 1977). The toponym 
TIPEMENW in no. 10.7 also occurs in no. 11.7 (TIPEMENWN). 


p. 90, no. 3.3: YAX may also be interpreted as an abbreviation of waauwôoc, 
not only as wdaAtyc, as implied in the index (p. 423). The title wadAuwwdoc occurs in 
three papyri which may relate to the monastery (P.Mon.Apollo 7.x + 24-5; 8.1-2; 
63.1). 


p. 98, no. 21.4: Apa Phib is to be expected in the lacuna following Apa Apollo 
and Apa Anoup. 


p. 105 (in green): read "Psoil[os]," or reinterpret Clédat's transcription as con- 
taining the personal name yolc "Psois." 


p. 117, no. 1: there should be no space in the word [€A]XICTOC. 


p. 119, no. 8: Clédat's transcription appears to record I€PxKXXMOY not 
SEPAKXAMOY. 

p. 136, no. 3: rather than the awkward form epe epoeic, in which epe would be 
expected to precede ATIA ATTOXXW, Clédat's transcription may record an optative 
EBEPOEIC €- (3rd future form, E4EPOEIC) "he will watch over." 


p. 136, no. 4: rather than an unattested personal name "Nóneou-," an inter- 
pretation of NWNE "stones" seems likely, given that a builder is mentioned in the 
previous line. 


p. 137: this inscription is not a list of toponyms, as suggested. Lines 3-4 
should be reinterpreted as TIEPKA KOYPIC N9OYNTAI, comparing NEIKOYPIC N2OYNTI in 
the inscription on p. 143, no. 1. Both inscriptions feature Apa Sia of Thalahétse 
(Tkalahétse, see Crum, Dict. 107a s.v. KAXA9H), who is commemorated in two 
other Bawit inscriptions from "chapel" 17 (Clédat, op.cit. [above, n. 6] 83, no. 3; 
84, no. 7). Could it be that Sia is to be identified with the martyr, Apa Dios, who 
met his death at Tkalahétes (Timm 1072 Halähis)? The meaning of NEIKOYPIC 
NSOYNTI is obscure: possibly KOYPIC is a form of Kwproc "lord, master," or koupeúc 
"barber." Hount(a)i may be an unattested place or personal name. 


p. 140, inscription line 6: interpret Apa Anoup NCIHT as being "of Scetis," oc- 
curring as QIHT elsewhere in this text. 


p. 143: a couple of inscriptions which may have been imperfectly copied by 
Clédat were left uninterpreted. Suggested transcriptions are as follows: 


p. 143, no. 2: 


1 [P]apu® LOL Pharmouthi 11 
2 O +2 TEK/ 2YXKOMHC C sak 6 
3 OM +4 ONTENPATB à da 1 


1 daopu(ov)ü() 3 ópoíoc "likewise"? 
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p. 143, no. 3 

1 +N IWSENESI ENTANENCOY NE — t The... 

2 FINA/ETIIKAPTIO +? indiction 3 for this harvest ... 
3 +2INE TINOG Nt? ... the great ... 

4 NO+?A1\+? 


At the beginning of line 1, the letters transcribed by Clédat could be con- 
strued as NEIW9E "the fields" vel sim.; following this, it may be possible to recon- 
struct NESIOME "<of> the women" and NTANENCOY "which we brought" (for NTANEN- 
TOY). Alternatively COY- may be the beginning of the word for "wheat" (COYO). 


p. 150: interpret TIXOKOC NATANACI as "the account of Atanasi (Athanasius)" 
rather than "compte perpetuel." 

p. 151: read "Papa" rather than "Apa" Ptolemy. À Papa Ptolemy occurs in the 
Bawit papyrus, P. Louvre E 27616 side (A), reproduced on p. 349, plate 310, mid- 
dle image; published by Boud'hors, op.cit. (above, n. 3) 33-4. 

p. 158, line 2: in the inscription from the south wall, MI@[T] NN[ | ] is not 
"father of Ne-..." but more likely "father of the [...]." 

p. 185, n. 102: the two stelae in question should be cross-referenced to pp. 
234-5, and p. 239, nos. 235-6. 

p. 188, no. 6: NTIPOMTIE TAI, "of this very year", can be read in the plate (photo 
170). 


p. 198, no. 3: as the initial P is uncertain in PIMMHTPE, it may be that this 
name should actually be read AIMMHTPE, a form of Demetrius recorded by Heuser, 
90. 


p. 199, no. 5; p. 201, no. 10: interpret Menas, the deacon, as the son of Isaac, 
the deacon, in both inscriptions. 


p. 230, lower inscription: after the curious name Mizan, it may be possible to 
read TANIHX (Daniel). 


p. 231, no. 4.4-5: rather than the unsatisfactory NXIN<N>AI [ Ja OYNA {0} "par 
miséricorde; [ ] pitié," read the common formula MTE4HI THP4 NIN OYK[OYI] Q3 OY— 
NAG "of his whole house from a small to a great," comparing BKU III 411.2. 


p. 234: plate 235 supports a reading of the standard formula àpi TIQMEEYE 
"Remember him", rather than NTYMEEYE "qu'il s'en souvienne." I will discuss the 
rare title TIIWT MTIKHMITPN "father of the cemetery (kounmtipuov)" in a forthcoming 
publication of Bawit inscriptions. 


The ostraca (O.Bawit) 


Clédat's notebook for the 1905 season included transcriptions of 
94 pottery ostraca inscribed with mainly Coptic, but also some 
Greek, text. They are published here for the first time, the result of 
a team effort involving several people, headed by Anne Boud'hors. 
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The publication of these texts is important not only because they 
constitute the first significant body of documentation to be made 
available from the Bawit monastery, but also for the links which 
can now be established between them and a large quantity of un- 
provenanced material in collections around the world. None of the 
ostraca bears an absolute date, nor is any attempt made to assign a 
date to each text by the editors. They are drawn up in a mixture of 
different hands—mostly a large, informal but competent majus- 
cule—which suggest that they belong to the 7* or 8" century. The 
ostraca make a significant contribution to our knowledge of the 
Hermopolite region, preserving a number of newly attested or rare 
place names. 


The discovery of the transcriptions in December 1990 led to the 
identification of 57 ostraca in the collections of the Louvre, where 
they had been deposited in a number of different locations, some 
amongst the Greek ostraca. None bore any indication of their place 
of origin. Consultation of the originals, each here reproduced in a 
black and white plate, has shown up inevitable deficiencies in the 
transcriptions made by the excavator who was no doubt working in 
constrained circumstances. The whereabouts of the other 37 ostraca 
remains a mystery. It is suggested on p. 246 that they may be iden- 
tified with box of ostraca mentioned in the inventory of the Egyp- 
tian Museum in the Cairo.? 


Most of the ostraca are concerned with the distribution of com- 
modities, and many are drawn up in a distinctive, standardized 
format, no doubt to make them instantly recognizable to those who 
needed to refer to them. They begin with the words WINE NCA-, a 
formula preserved in a number of ostraca with no recorded prove- 
nance,!? links with many of which can now be securely established. 
Translated as "faire rentrer," it is probably best rendered "fetch" in 
English, although previous editors have favoured variants along the 
lines of "ask for, demand." A quantity of merchandise (often with 


? I am grateful to Anne Boud'hors for confirmation that they cannot be iden- 
tified with the ostraca from Bawit which were found in the collections of the 
IFAO in Cairo, after the publication of the book under review. 


10 Some are listed on p. 247; see now also Clackson, op.cit. (above, n. 1) 228- 
9. 
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details of its place of origin) is then stipulated, followed by the 
name of the delivery-man (0.Bawit 7 alone lists two). The texts end 
with a date, sometimes followed by a delivery number. A Greek 
summary of the document is given in two ostraca. 


Many different theories have developed over the years to ex- 
plain the function of ostraca beginning with the shine nsa-formula. 
A member of the team who produced O.Bawit, Seyna Bacot, be- 
lieves that they were issued by the oeconomus, acting on the orders 
of the head of the monastery. She envisages the role they fulfilled 
within the monastery's distribution system as follows: the delivery- 
man would take the ostracon to the place which supplied the pro- 
duce, together with empty containers. These he would then fill with 
the required amount and take them back to the monastery, to- 
gether with the ostracon.!! John Tait adopts a different interpreta- 
tion, suggesting that the ostraca functioned as memoranda in a far 
more localized operation, relating to deliveries which were expected 
but not yet received. He conjectures that the consignments with 
which the shine nsa-formula ostraca were concerned might have 
been special in some way, and so were drawn up in a unique format 
which allowed them to stand out from other ostraca. He speculates 
that the delivery-men bearing the ostraca did not necessarily travel 
far, possibly only to the wharf nearest to the monastery's store- 
house, querying whether the monastery would necessarily have 
needed to send delivery-men to the place of origin of the produce in 
question.1? Tait's interpretation is the more attractive, given the in- 
ternal nature of the texts, and the material on which they were 
written—pottery which could not be expected to survive an ex- 
tended journey. The hypothesis that the text on the ostraca was 
written in two parts at different times, although advanced by Tait, 
is not wholly supported by him, and it is positively refuted by Ba- 
cot.13 


11 S, Bacot, "La circulation du vin dans les monastères d'Égypte à l'époque 
copte," in N. Grimal, B. Menu, Le commerce en Egypte ancienne. IFAO BdE 121 
(Cairo 1998) 278—80. 


12 W J. Tait, "A Coptic 'Enquiry' about a Delivery of Wheat," in C. Eyre, A. 
Leahy, L. M. Leahy (eds), The Unbroken Reed: Studies in the Culture and Heri- 
tage of Ancient Egypt in Honour of A. F. Shore (London 1994) 337-42. 


13 Tait, op.cit. (above, n. 12) 339; Bacot, op.cit. (above, n. 11) 279. 
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The ostraca appear to have been deposited together in some 
kind of archive at the monastery, where Clédat uncovered 
them—unfortunately he did not record the exact find-spot, but they 
can be associated with objects from the eastern part of the kom 
(mistakenly recorded, it seems, as "ouest" in his notebook). The os- 
traca are now arranged into several groups, the first of which is 
concerned with deliveries of wine, a commodity which appears to 
have been a crucial component in the economic life of the monas- 
tery. These ostraca have already been the focus of a study produced 
by Bacot (above, n. 11) on the distribution of wine by monasteries. 
O.Bawit 1-34 relate to wine deliveries for indiction 2; O.Bawit 35-41 
for indiction 12. Most were drawn up in the month of Thoth, the 
harvest period. O.Bawit 42-4, 46-7 focus on wine deliveries with a 
connection to a place called Tnout—these also appear to have been 
drafted in Thoth. (See corrigenda below for O.Bawit 48.) O.Bawit 
49-54 are also concerned with wine deliveries of various kinds. 


The containers and measures employed in the ostraca are of in- 
terest and would have merited discussion in an analytical section 
comparable to that of Harold Idris Bell in P.Sarga, pp. 19-26. Arta- 
bas and sacks are used for dry goods. Wine and other commodities 
are delivered in a wide range of vessels: the knidion, kollathon, 
lakon, lakoote, lahé, and metron, together with the less common 
koeis, orgon, sousiou, the shesh of Tiloj, and the MAKAPIC, which is 
tentatively equated with the megarikon. 


O.Bawit 55-62 are deliveries for taricheion dating to between 
Phamenoth 18-23, indiction 15. The term taricheion is interpreted 
in vague terms as condiments pickled in brine, but I would prefer to 
see it as pickled fish in the Bawit ostraca, since it also occurs in re- 
lated ostraca CPR XX.14 It is worth pointing out that some of the 
delivery-men in these texts occur in unprovenanced shine nsa- 
formula ostraca: Eraklite (Heraclitus) from O.Bawit 61 (see corri- 
genda below) can be found in CPR XX 11; Shinoute of Maiouma 
from O.Bawit 55, in CPR XX 8. The newly-attested place name 
Tancashou (TANGAWOY) in O.Bawit 56.3 also occurs in an unpub- 
lished Coptic papyrus, P.Mich. inv. 4565. 


14 S.J. Clackson, "Fish and Chits: the Synodontis schall," ZAS 129 (2002) 6, 
10-11. 
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The taricheton documents differ from the other shine nsa- 
formula ostraca in that they do not specify a delivery num- 
ber—perhaps fewer deliveries were necessary, since smaller quanti- 
ties of this product were involved? Nor is there any indication of the 
place of origin of the merchandise (possibly suggesting local produc- 
tion?). All of the named suppliers are from identifiable places in the 
Hermopolite. A curious feature of the taricheion-delivery documents 
is that they specify a weekday, as does O.CrumVC 111, which must, 
as the editors claim, be related to the Bawit ostraca (together with 
O.CrumVC 110). Was it necessary to specify a particular day in 
these documents because of the perishable nature of taricheion in 
transport conditions? 


Bacot has posited that a number of the delivery-men featuring 
in the ostraca may have been monks,!5 as was the case at Wadi 
Sarga (see, for example, P.Sarga 373). That some of them were lit- 
erate is perhaps indicated by O.Bawit 59, which contains additional 
instructions not to quarrel about the broken /akon-vessel, presuma- 
bly broken during a previous delivery of taricheion. 


O.Bawit 63-8 do not form as homogeneous a grouping as the os- 
traca which precede them, being concerned with deliveries of sacks 
of various commodities, including wheat (by delivery-men with the 
title pistikos in O.Bawit 63-4), greens and onions. As the editors 
point out, those concerned with wheat can be related to unprove- 
nanced ostraca now in Heidelberg (in the Institute for Egyptology), 
SB Kopt. 226-34. O.Bawit 69-70 are unidentified shine nsa-formula 
texts. 

O.Bawit 71-80 are accounts and lists, many of them concerned 
with wine and relating to the shine nsa-formula documents. For ex- 
ample, O.Bawit 73 looks like a control list detailing a number of 
deliveries and their respective suppliers. O.Bawit 74 is presumably 
concerned with wine from the Topos of Nohe (Noah), which should 
undoubtedly be equated with the source of wine designated as the 
Mà NNWSE€ in O.Bawit 26. O.Bawit 81-2 are letters, one with a for- 
mula which I would identify as characteristic of the Bawit monas- 
tery, beginning with the words TIENEIWT TIC TCƏ2I "It is our father who 
writes" (P.Mon.Apollo, p. 16, $3.2.1). The final eleven ostraca are a 


15 Bacot, op.cit. (above, n. 11) 277. 
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varied bunch, mostly concerned with economic matters. O.Bawit 83 
features the name TIKAMBHCHC Cambyses (see corrigenda below). The 
verso of O.Bawit 93 has a faded drawing of a bird—as mentioned 
above, it may be that this potsherd was used for some kind of 
scribal exercise. 


Corrigenda to O.Bawit 


O.Bawit 35, 36, 38, 41: judging from the evidence of O.Bawit 36, reproduced 
in plate 276, it seems indisputable that the element at the beginning of these four 
ostraca should be interpreted as f (op), "delivery 2," as the editors themselves 
suggest on p. 269. (This part of O.Bawit 35 is illegible in plate 275; the where- 
abouts of the other two ostraca is unknown.) 


O.Bawit 43.2: read A/ HCXEIXC "through Esaeias," rather than ` €12// the 
same spelling of Esaias is recorded in a Bawit inscription by Clédat (op.cit. 
[above, n. 6] 55, line 5), although his facsimile (reproduced there in plate 31) 
shows a reading of HCAHAC. 


O.Bawit 44.2: the use of ouo/ here would indeed be strange, as the editors 
themselves admit, and the interpretation offered in the commentary of KXM/, 
"camel-driver," makes better sense. As this ostracon has yet to be traced, Clédat's 
transcription should be viewed with caution. 


O.Bawit 45.5: read TECCEP/, not TECCAP/. 


O.Bawit 48: read the first word after the cross as TEC\WT, and interpret as a 
form of Dashlut (TEG)\WT), a village in the immediate vicinity of Bawit, see S. 
Richter, "Spátkoptische Rechtsurkunden neu bearbeitet (ID: die Rechtsurkunden 
des Teschlot-Archivs," JJP 30 (2000) 104, note c. 


O.Bawit 52.1: interpret the abbreviation M/ as uóva "only," not as uévpa or 
ueyóáAo. Rather than reading ][|ON for the end of the wine measure TON or OP- 
l'ON, re-read and reconstruct [€KA]TON "hundred," giving the figure of one hundred 
and twenty six. 


O.Bawit 54.1: Clédat's transcription of this ostracon suggests that the first 
word of this text be read Psi. A place of this name has been equated with Ibsáy, 
Greek Ptolemais (Timm 1140). Compare the use of a place name at the beginning 
of other texts: Tnout (O.Bawit 42-7), and possibly Tes(h)lot (see corrigendum to 
O.Bawit 48 above). Also in O.Bawit 54, a superlinear stroke or dot is needed over 
the N in NCA in line 1, and, in line 2, a diaeresis on | in SITN (also to be added to 
O.Bawit 56.2). 

O.Bawit 61.3-4: reconstruct HPAKXI[T€], Eraklite (Heraclitus), possibly fol- 
lowed by macenecxa "the one of Senesla," and identify with the delivery-man, 
Eraklite of Senesla, who delivers taricheion in the unprovenanced shine nsa- 
formula text, CPR XX 11. 


O.Bawit 63.7: Clédat's squiggle following the day of the month is surely to be 
interpreted as an abbreviation for indiction such as IN°/, as the editors suggest. 
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O.Bawit 63.8: the original potsherd has yet to be traced. Judging from 
Clédat's transcription, the name t F€@PF€ was written before qop/, even though a 
numeral is expected in this position. 

O.Bawit 71.2: read TIANEXHPOY rather than TIANEXHPOC (the Y is formed in the 
same way in TIIHOY, line 3). 

O.Bawit 71.4: TOAOCI> is probably to be interpreted as xovóc as the editors 
suggest, followed by a numeral. The same word should probably also be read in 
line 5 (Tioxo[c]). For xovóc, see P.RainerCent. I 71, note to line 11. Less likely, but 
also possible, is that xoóoc/ is a form of ùrodidoui or of à&xóóocw "payment," 
compare axoóoc/ in P.Lond.Copt. I 1075 (p. 447). 

O.Bawit 72.4: in this wine account, interpret SUB as a form of 504 "himself, 
for his part" (Crum, Dict. 651b s.v. 200), functioning here like ópoíoc "like- 
wise," and translate "Ióhanes for his part?" 

O.Bawit 74.7: as Clédat often interpreted an EP ligature as è (see p. 65, n. 
37), instead of q€ol[, ], read epe OÙ. ], "with [...] of wine [...]"; for a similar us- 
age of EPe-, see O.Bawit 63.3, 64.3, 66.2. 

O.Bawit 75.3: restore [TMANGAMJOYX "camel-driver" here, as in lines 5, 8. 

O.Bawit 81: this text appears to deal with quantities of wool (COPT) which 
have been assigned to different places (Pma n-Rané, Pma n-Louga, Pma n-Allou). 
It is to be re-edited by me in a forthcoming edition of texts beginning with the 
formula "It is our father who writes" (for which, see above). 

O.Bawit 82.6: reconstruct [CYN]ESI>, as found in O.Bawit 87.3 (CENHEIA). 

O.Bawit 83: possibly interpret TIXOC in line 2 as a variant form of the tax, 
CTIXOC, which is mentioned in a couple of the Bawit papyri in the Louvre (E 
27587, E 27649). For CT > T in Coptic documents, compare forms of ctovyéw such 
as TIX€ (CPR IV 137.4), and TIXIN (CPR IV 206.5). 


O.Bawit 93: the editors' suggestion that KO»€0e be read rather than KOTE6E, is 
surely correct. Not all of the references cited pertain to the same Kolthe, how- 
ever. 


The book concludes with a study by Clédat of the development 
of "Coptic art" and the dating of the paintings; an extensive bibliog- 
raphy; and indexes to the photographic and philological material. 
The indexes relate not only to philological material contained in the 
volume but also to that found in unindexed excavation reports and 
other Bawit-related publications (everything except for Maspero 
and Drioton, op.cit. [above, n. 5]). Although potentially an ex- 
tremely useful tool, the quality of these indexes is severely com- 
promised by numerous defects. Chief of these is the sheer unreli- 
ability of index entries pertaining to the material in this book, 
caused, no doubt, by its repagination after the compilation of the 
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indexes. Many page references are wrong, often a few pages out of 
sync, but not consistently so, which means that no simple recalibra- 
tion can be used to correct them. Compounded with this unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs is the awkward method of cross-referencing in 
the new volume. Following the style of earlier reports, index entries 
refer to the page and line on which the item in question occurs. 
Such a system is particularly ill-suited to referencing ostraca and 
inscriptions, especially when, as is the case here, the page numbers 
given are often wrong! Consequently, attempting to locate entries 
as indexed can often be a time-consuming and frustrating experi- 
ence. 


As stated earlier, it would have been preferable if individual 
numbers had been assigned to the inscriptions, as done by Maspero 
and Drioton, op.cit. (above n. 5). That volume also features other 
desiderata for the book under review: an "index archéologique" to 
the material it contains, and an index of personal names which lists 
for each individual any known details of filiation, place of origin, 
and any epithets, occupational titles, etc. Historical figures, such as 
Apollo, are thereby easily distinguishable from others of the same 
name, which is not the case in the personal names index of the book 
being reviewed here. This index also suffers from having a helleno- 
centric bias, whereby Egyptian Coptic names are indexed under 
their hellenized equivalents. In the case of the name TleGO0) for ex- 
ample, the index heading given, Ilekwc, does not feature in any of 
the references provided! Given the context of the volume, another 
useful addition would have been an index for religious terms. At 
present, monasteries are indexed simply as Toponyms, making 
their identification rather difficult for the non-specialist who may 
find it hard to find the Monastery of Apa Jeremias, for example, 
when it is indexed as TIMANATIAIEPHMIAC (p. 418). This example also 
highlights how the provision of French equivalents for all Coptic 
and Greek terms would have been desirable. 


The book ends with a revised plan of the site, showing the loca- 
tion of all structures found to date. It should be pointed out that the 
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wrong orientation was assigned to the plans in some of Clédat's 
publications.1!$ 


The length of this review bears witness to the complexity and 
richness of the material in this publication, which marks an impor- 
tant advance for the study of the monastic site known as Bawit. 
The skill and style with which Clédat's archive has been inter- 
preted, supplemented, and corrected deserves high praise. As for 
his transcriptions of inscriptions and ostraca, the editors responsi- 
ble for handling this difficult material are to be congratulated for 
successfully making sense of much which was obscure. It is to be 
hoped that excavation can be resumed at Bawit in due course so 
that this important site can receive the scientific attention it de- 
serves. 


SARAH J. CLACKSON 
Christ's College, Cambridge 


16 J. Clédat, Le Monastère et la nécropole de Baouît. MIFAO 12.1-2 (Cairo 
1904—6) pl. 1; "Baouît," DACL 2.1 (Paris 1910) 211-12. 
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PAPACONSTANTINOU, ARIETTA. Le culte des saints en Égyptes 
des Byzantins aux Abbassides. L'apport des sources papyrologiques 
et épigraphiques grecques et coptes. Paris: CNRS; 2001. xxiv + 474 
pages, 2 maps. ISBN: 2-271-05849-X. $55.18; € 64.03. 


Arietta Papaconstantinou has performed an incalculable service 
to the study of Christianity in Egypt with this monograph. Le culte 
des saints analyzes all the papyrological and epigraphical refer- 
ences to cults of Christian saints in pre- and early Muslim Egypt 
and offers important insights into the rise of saints' shrines, the 
popularity of various saints, and the ritual life of saint-devotion 
from the fifth through the eighth centuries C.E. 


Beginning its life as a 1993 dissertation for the University of 
Strasbourg, Le culte des saints has a compendious character, with 
exhaustive annotated inventories of known saints and cult sites, 
bibliographies for each saint and shrine, and lists of papyri and in- 
scriptions in a series of appendices. (The volume, unfortunately, 
lacks an index). The book revolves around the Inventory of docu- 
mented saints (pp. 41-225), organized alphabetically and providing 
sources, the saints' chief titles, and cult sites. P. then provides a 
Commentary on the nature of the saints represented (ch. 1), the ge- 
ography of sanctuaries (ch. 2), and the ritual forms that integrated 
saints into the religious lives of Egyptian Christians (ch. 3). 


An Introduction provides a brief review of past work on the 
Egyptian/Coptic cult of saints. Previous studies—Delehaye, 
O'Leary, Baumeister, e£ al.—focused on hagiography and especially 
martyrologies, a notoriously fantastic genre that seems to have pre- 
occupied Coptic scribes. Of these literary materials scholars would 
typically ask literary questions (sources, compositional techniques), 
religious questions (identifying pagan survivals), and such pseudo- 
historical questions as which saints might have been authentic vic- 
tims of persecution. But few scholars attempted to bring hagi- 
ographical materials together with the increasingly abundant pa- 
pyri and inscriptions bearing on saint-devotion, with the result that 
any grounding in history or society was quite limited. As the study 
of the cult of saints has emerged from the provenance of theology 
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and patristics, there is an increasing need to reconstruct the 
meaning of saints in ancient local culture. P. offers just such a re- 
construction, covering a spectrum of materials, from papyri (re- 
ceipts, letters, liturgical and magical texts, monastic archives), to 
funerary inscriptions, to the terracotta lamps and ampulae sold at 
shrines, as well as to the more tendentious, late evidence of hagiog- 
raphies and chronicles. The historical span—fifth through eighth 
centuries C.E.—reflects the period between the appearance and the 
rapid decline of documentation for Christian saint-cults in Egypt. 


P.'s Inventory of saints is far more useful than the earlier, hagi- 
ography-based catalogue that De Lacy O'Leary provided in The 
Saints of Egypt (London/New York 1937), although she chose not to 
include saints attested only in hagiography (a slight inconvenience 
for future researchers that will keep O'Leary essential). Among the 
one hundred and sixty-seven saints that P. does discuss, one might 
note particularly informative entries on Ss. George (imported from 
Palestine), Thecla (the legendary companion of Paul the apostle), 
the obscure Apa Victor (or Victors), John the Baptist (relics im- 
ported from Alexandria in the fifth century), Colluthos (patron of a 
thriving ticket-oracle), Cyrus and John (patrons of a healing shrine 
near Alexandria), Mark (legendary gospel author and evangelist to 
Egypt), and Menas (patron of an internationally renowned healing 
shrine in the western desert). There are also less well-known Egyp- 
tian saints with—in many cases—no extant hagiographical tradi- 
tion at all, yet considerable regional importance: Phoibammon, 
Euphemia, Enoch, Zacharias. 

As P. notes in the first chapter of her Commentary, such native 
Egyptian saints make up the vast majority of saints venerated in 
the landscape (with biblical heroes being the least frequent). Fur- 
thermore, saints tended to be martyrs (whether or not they had 
ever existed as such), rather than monks or bishops; women and 
children make up a distinct minority of saints; soldier and doctor- 
saints (like Menas, George, and John and Cyrus) are common; and 
some saints are clustered in pairs or groups. There was a limited 
assortment of titles associated with saints in papyri and inscrip- 
tions—àyuoc and ATTà, udptuc, &xócvoAXoc, uéyac, etc. Some saints 
peaked early (e.g., Euphemia, Sarapion), some late (Apollo), and 
some maintained dominance throughout Coptic history (Mark, Pa- 
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termouthios, et al.); some were restricted to one region and others 
spread to several, usually contiguous regions. 


A more thematic section discusses the principles by which one 
can assess a saint's relative importance: not by the sheer quantity 
of references (which would by necessity be due to the caprices of ar- 
chaeological survival) but by the concentration of specific kinds of 
materials. References to actual sanctuaries and festivals, objects 
like lamps or pilgrims' ampulae and ritual remains like oracle 
"tickets" and epitaphs can all demonstrate the vitality of a saint's 
cult and its geographic distribution. Finally, she notes, whereas a 
hagiography will naturally promote a particular saint regardless of 
his actual prominence in the region, the documentary record offers 
a fairly reliable gauge to saint's actual historical importance. For 
example, S. Shenoufe, the subject of a protracted and gory marty- 
rology in the Pierpont Morgan Library, is altogether unattested in 
papyri and inscriptions; and Ss. John and Cyrus, "doctors" of the 
Menouthis healing shrine outside of Alexandria and subjects of an 
extensive miracle cycle, were apparently unknown beyond the sub- 
urbs of the Delta. 


The second part of the Commentary covers cult locations. Given 
the paucity of archaeological data on early Coptic saint shrines, we 
must depend on documentary (and, to a lesser extent, hagiographi- 
cal) evidence to "visualize" their nature and layout. P. discusses the 
terminology used to refer to holy places: generic terms like TOTIOC 
and Mà that embraced everything from martyria to monasteries, 
and more specific terms—ékkAmcia, EÜKTMPLOV, LAPTUPLOV, otkoc— 
that reflected differing religious functions. She then offers a geog- 
raphy of known shrines, organized by city, that improves consid- 
erably on Pierre Maraval's recent survey of Coptic pilgrimage sites 
(Lieux saints et pèlerinages d'Orient [Paris 1985] 311-27). 


P's main observations about the distribution of the saint 
shrines concern their clustering. Cities like Hermopolis tended to 
have multiple sanctuaries, while the chora "ne fait que reproduire à 
grande échelle la configuration topographique de la cité, renforçant 
ainsi une identité locale déjà marquée." (307) Hagiographies, she 
notes, rarely admit to such a multiplicity of shrines, since their 
purpose is to promote individual sites. And yet the competi- 
tion—even religious fragmentation—that we would expect to occur 
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with multiple saint shrines, each promoted through hagiographical 
readings, seems to have been offset through liturgy. P. finds evi- 
dence that church officials would lead stational liturgies and pro- 
cessions that, in the presence of large crowds, had the effect of inte- 
grating all the sanctuaries in a particular city or region. Here was 
"une sort de gestion rituelle du territoire diocésain tout entier, et 
non seulement de l'espace urbain et suburbain. Du méne coup, la 
simple topographie des sanctuaires se double d'une géographie 
cultuelle qui, spécifique à chaque diocése, relie en un réseau 
ordonné la constellation des lieux de culte dédiés aux saints." (310) 


Following the Mediterranean-wide pattern discussed in Peter 
Brown's Cult of the Saints (Chicago 1981), Egypt's saint-shrines be- 
come firmly ensconced in the midst of villages by the sixth century. 
However, by the end of the seventh century P. notices "une ten- 
dance du culte à se concentrer autour des monastéres, soit parce 
que les foundateurs de ceux-ci commencent à étre vénérés à l'égal 
des martyrs ou de saints bibliques, soit parce que les reliques des 
martyrs y ont été transportées, sans doute en raison de l'insécurité 
croissante des sanctuaires de campagne." (308) 


The third part of the Commentary, "Les Formes du Culte," cov- 
ers the ritual life of the saint shrines—how devotees interacted 
with the saint and his or her "place." Festivals involved the dona- 
tion, production, and shared consumption of special foods and 
drinks; patronage by elite benefactors; and liturgical acts like sta- 
tional processions and the public readings of hagiographies. People 
practiced a great variety of private invocations and requests to 
saints: funerary epitaphs, graffiti, amulets and prayers, the 
swearing of oaths, the exchange of oracle tickets, and the purchase 
of stamped ampulae and lamps. The most remarkable of these ritu- 
als of mediation were the ticket-oracles, attested at Oxyrhynchus 
(S. Philoxenus), Antinoe (S. Colluthus), and elsewhere (S. Leontius 
et al.), in which supplicants would present written questions to the 
shrine in the form of two alternative answers. The saint's chosen 
answer would be returned to the petitioner, often to be carried itself 
as an amulet. The procedure is attested at Egyptian temples as far 
back as the new Kingdom (see my Religion in Roman Egypt 
[Princeton 1998] ch. 4). 
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Other materials reflect the generous donation of labor, money, 
objects, and sometime even children to the saints (inevitably in the 
hope of some blessing), and the widespread tradition of naming 
children after saints. This last practice was done quite self- 
consciously: families tended to choose local saints out of a combined 
desire to credit their beneficent powers and to maintain an inter- 
generational link to the holy patron. 


Across this great array of ritual acts P. discerns three patterns: 
those that involve leaving something at the shrine, those that in- 
volve taking something from the shrine or invoking the saint apart 
from the shrine, and those that draw saints into domestic contracts, 
like oaths—altogether demonstrating the creativity and self-deter- 
mination of popular piety in Coptic Christianity. Here was a Chris- 
tianity that involved the full lives of ordinary devotees and thus 
flourished independently of the ecclesiastical institution, not unlike 
the picture William Christian has drawn in Local Religion in Six- 
teenth-Century Spain (Princeton 1981). People appealed to saints 
intimately connected with them, not to the distant heroes of scrip- 
ture, as we find in the graffiti and proskynemata inscribed on walls 
of monasteries. People visited shrines and appealed to their super- 
natural patrons regardless of institutional affiliation, as we learn 
from documents of the most popular oracle cults, suggesting the 
presence of non-Christian clients—the "shared shrine" phenomenon 
increasingly recognized in the late antique world. And the language 
of churches and sermons was thoroughly multivalent in its efficacy, 
as we see in the numerous amulets that invoke saints and draw on 
ecclesiastical terminology. The amulets show both the impossibility 
of the old "prayer"/"spell" distinction and the likelihood that their 
crafters were clerics and monks more than some ephemeral class of 
"wizards." Indeed, P. infers from the consistent formulation of ap- 
peals to saints—invariably to "God of St. X ..." rather than to "St. X" 
alone—and the absence of regional variation, that orthodox tenden- 
cies influenced the cult of saints in its most personal dimensions. 


The Conclusion offers some general observations on the nature 
of popular saints and their historical rise to prominence. While the 
"typical" saint was a male Egyptian martyr, the total pantheon of 
saints (at least those invoked) exceeded one hundred and fifty; and 
their cults occupied all Egypt and every level of society. Histori- 
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cally, the documentary materials show the rise of public cults of 
saints as phenomena only of the fifth and sixth centuries, despite a 
rich literature of martyrdom and martyr-veneration —especially in 
Egypt—from before Eusebius. Thus it is difficult even to claim a 
"continuity" in saint-devotion from the time of the Persecutions. 
Rather, P. observes, "le culte des saints progressa au méme rythme, 
que la christianisation du pays: présent essentiellement dans les 
textes littéraires au IV° siècle, il gagna peu à peu la société au cours 
de V? pour triompher enfin au début du siècle suivant." (370) Much 
as Christianization occurred through the establishment of local 
cults in the Americas (see, e.g. Michael J. Sallnow, Pilgrims of the 
Andes [Washington D.C. 1987]), P.'s observation that the two dy- 
namics ran parallel in Byzantine Egypt suggests some relationship 
between saint-cults, with their local and practical scope of meaning, 
and Christianization, which was generally a social, community- 
based (rather than individual, "salvation"-based) phenomenon. 
Christianization, like saint-cults, occurred haphazardly through the 
land over the fifth century according to regional preferences and 
situations (following Ewa Wipszycka, Aegyptus 68 [1988] 117-65 in 
her sensible response to Roger Bagnall, who argued for fourth- 
century Christianization on "statistical" grounds in BASP 19 [1982] 
105-24 and ZPE 69 [1987] 243-50). 


With its acute sensitivity to the practical, local aspects of relig- 
ion, to the meaning of ritual, and to the nuances of religion's docu- 
mentary remains, Le culte des saints represents one of the most im- 
portant contributions to the study of Egyptian Christianity in many 
decades. If P. has bracketed theological/ideological context and 
questions of pre-Christian religious continuities for the purposes of 
her monograph, these topics have been well-covered by, e.g., David 
Brakke and Theofried Baumeister. But one area does deserve fur- 
ther thinking, now that P. has located the rise of the cult of saints 
only in the later fifth century: what should we make of references to 
martyr-veneration ritual in the fourth and early fifth centuries, 
such as appear in Athanasius (see Brakke, Studia Patristica 32 
[1997] 12-18), Shenoute of Atripe (see Lefort, Nouvelle Clio 6 [1954] 
225-30), and even the third-century Apocalypse of Elijah (see 
Frankfurter, Vigiliae Christianae 48 [1994] 25-47)? The first two 
represent condemnations of what were obviously spontaneous local 
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expressions of martyr-devotion—Shenoute's at the very period 
when the rise of official martyr cults was triggering "inventions" all 
over the place, as P. notes (370-1). The third represents an autoch- 
thonous Egyptian construction of the martyr as local supernatural 
benefactor at the same time as persecutions were occurring. What 
manner of "cult" do these sentiments and practices represent, and 
how intrinsic were they to Egyptian Christians' sense of sainthood, 
history, and supernatural power already in the fourth century? If P. 
herself was unable to speculate further into the formation of ritual 
attitudes and the "spatialization" of martyr-cults before the fifth 
century, it is to be hoped that future studies engage this dimension 
with as much attention to practical, local dynamics as P. has mod- 
eled in this book. 


DAVID FRANKFURTER 
University of New Hampshire 
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ANDORLINI, ISABELLA et al. (eds.), Atti del XXII Congresso 
internazionale di papirologia. Firenze, 23-29 agosto 1998. 2 vols + 
vol. of plates. Firenze: Istituto papirologico "G. Vitelli"; 2001. xxiv + 
1349 pages + 46 plates. ISBN 88-87829-21-7. 


The Florence Congress was no doubt one of the best attended 
(243 scholars are named in the "Elenco dei participanti," vol. I, pp. 
xvii-xxlii), most popular in terms of papers given (I count 157 based 
on the "programma del Congresso," reprinted in vol. I, pp. vii-xvi), 
and most productive in terms of papers published: 135 discounting 
a few papers that appear only in abstract form. The contributions 
are ordered alphabetically by author, an arrangement that has 
been followed in other Congress proceedings, including those for the 
1995 Congress in Berlin. This is editorially convenient but, as the 
editors themselves realize, breaks up papers that naturally belong 
together. To compensate, the Congress program is reprinted so that 
readers can identify and read the papers in their appropriate the- 
matic groupings. The table of contents will be found at the end of 
vol. II (pp. 1353-62). Most articles seem fairly closely to reflect their 
oral presentations; some have obviously been expanded; some con- 
tributions are more or less (intentionally) ephemeral, others lasting 
in value: only time and a citation index will tell. All things consid- 
ered, although the sample is hardly scientific, there is no better way 
to learn about what is going on in the field of papyrology today than 
by poring through the Florence Atti, after reading Jean Bingen's 
"Epilogue . . ." (II 1345-9) where the highlights of the Congress pro- 
gram are deftly sketched. Even in the wider compass of a longish 
review, it is impossible to address all the issues raised in these 
papers-become-articles; but it is possible to provide a survey of their 
contents, with occasional comments, according to categories that 
often turn out to be those of the Congress program itself. 

Collections. There has recently been great attention paid to 
collections, what they contain, how they were acquired. For a series 
of such reports, see now Willy Clarysse and Herbert Verreth (eds.), 
Papyrus Collections World Wide, 9-10 March 2000 (Brussels- 
Leuven) (Brussels 2000). At Florence the following collections were 
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described: Athens (with some troubling details on the final days of 
donor Al. Oikonomides) [B.G. Mandilaras]; Belgian collections, in- 
cluding a detailed census of papyri [A. Martin]; Berlin [{W. 
Brashear]; Geneva (whose acquisitions are owed mainly to the ini- 
tiative of Jules Nicole) [I. Jornot-Garcia]; Hamburg [M. Salvo]; the 
Petrie Museum at University College London (cartonnage from the 
1907 excavations at Rifeh) [J. Tait]; Michigan (an especially de- 
tailed and valuable report) [T. Gagos]; the State University of Milan 
[G. Bastianini]; Pennsylvania (the Center for Judaic Studies) [R.A. 
Kraft]; and Prague (the Coptic papyri) [W.B. Oerter]. The various 
collections reports I have read, both here and in Papyrus Collections 
World Wide, tend to vary in length and detail. I think every papy- 
rologist would agree that the more detail the better, especially 
when it comes to information about how collections acquired their 
papyri, an aspect that is so important for what is now commonly 
known as: 


Museum archaeology, the scholarly effort to reconstitute and 
reintegrate scattered papyri according to their original findspots 
(and contexts) and to reestablish their original mutual relation- 
ships; in other terms, an archival archaeology that attempts to rein- 
tegrate what has been poorly reported by salvage archaeology and 
scattered by clandestine digging and the trade in antiquities. A 
noteworthy project along these lines is one on the Ptolemaic carton- 
nage papyri from al-Hiba [M.R. Falivene], with a careful classifica- 
tion of criteria by which these (both those excavated by Grenfell 
and Hunt in 1902 and 1903 and those, both literary and documen- 
tary, that were acquired and dispersed through the antiquities 
market) can be identified. This contribution attempts a "virtual re- 
construction" of the relationships of the papyri and the circum- 
stances of their writing before they were "recycled" as cartonnage 
for the al-Hiba necropolis, identifying "una sorta di stratigrafia" in 
the accumulation of pieces for the al-Hiba "library." Another contri- 
bution uses papyrus documents, prosopographical cross-referencing, 
and house-archaeology in reconstructing the second-century Kara- 
nis "archive" of Socrates son of Sarapion [S. Strassi]. Elsewhere we 
learn still more about the archive of Dioscorus of Aphrodito [J.-L. 
Fournet], including the suggested distinction between sets of Aph- 
rodito documents. Was there, after all, a second Aphrodito "ar- 
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chive," that of Phoibammon son of Triadelphos, whose documents 
are linked to the Michaelides, Michigan, and Vatican collections 
(not to those in Cairo or London)? Also important is a documentary 
reconstruction of the archive of the monastery of Apollo of Bawit [S. 
Clackson]. 


New discoveries. Although archaeological activity in recent 
years has produced large numbers of new (often still unpublished) 
papyri and ostraca (see Roger S. Bagnall, "Archaeological Work on 
Hellenistic and Roman Egypt," AJA 105 [2001] 227-242), reports on 
new discoveries at the Florence Congress are limited to those at the 
Abi'or Cave near Jericho (1986, 1993 excavations) [N. Cohen] and 
those of the joint expedition of the University of Bologna and the 
University of Lecce at Bacchias in the Fayyum [M. Capasso]—both 
of which have produced mostly smallish fragments. 


Preliminary discussions of documentary editions (or re- 
editions) in progress, sometimes with sample texts (see also be- 
low, on Herculaneum). These include the single piece, P.Haun. 407 
with its new evidence on land tenure in the Ptolemaic Apol- 
lonopolite nome [T. Christensen], and groups of documents: Ptole- 
maic texts from mummy cartonnage in the Berlin Museum, from 
Rubensohn's excavations at Abusir el-Melek, 1903-1905, with a pro- 
spectus on the (then) forthcoming BGU XVIII, with archival texts, 
some seemingly relevant to the Theban revolt of 88-85 B.C. (see 
now BGU XVIII Pt. 1, published in 2000 [P. Sarischouli]); the re- 
edition of P.Gen. I (see now Paul Schubert and Isabelle Jornot, Les 
papyrus de Genéve, Premier Volume, 2° edition, Bibliothéque Pub- 
lique et Universitaire, Ville de Genéve, 2002) [I. Jornot-Garcia]; a 
set of Lykopolite papyri, one of four lots acquired by Seymour de 
Ricci for the Académie des Inscriptions, of interest for their rare 
provenance and date range, 420-550 [J. Gascou]; and several new 
projected editions of texts from the papers, Greek and Coptic, of 
Dioscorus of Aphrodito [J.-L. Fournet]. The largest current "edition 
in progress" is the Petra papyri, involving teams of scholars from 
Finland (see now J. Fròsén et al., The Petra Papyri I [Amman 
2002]) and Michigan, and, by the time this review is published, 
nearly ten years' patient and painstaking work. A session of eight 
papers on Petra was held in Florence; all are printed here. Here we 
find a general survey of the Petra papyri [J. Frésén]; preliminary 
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remarks on Petra prosopography, with a stemma for the archive's 
principal figure, Theodoros son of Obodianos, and a chronological 
sketch of his life (of interest here: Petra's connections with Gaza) 
[M. Lehtinen]; and a detailed consideration of the Arabic place 
names that emerge in the archive's Greek, especially in one of its 
best-preserved documents, inv. 10, a lengthy and complicated divi- 
sion of property assigned to the Michigan team [R.W. Daniel]. Here 
that document on its own receives an excerpt-with-discussion and 
an extensive linguistic and socio-legal treatment, demonstrating 
(among other things) the value of the Nessana papyri, out there 
alone for so long, for interpreting the Petra papyri and concluding 
that the language and procedures reflected in inv. 10 are after all 
much like those in contemporary (sixth-century) Egypt [L. Koenen]. 
Likewise treated in depth is the Finnish team's most important 
document, inv. 83, the settlement of a dispute about urban water 
rights (and other matters) not in Petra, but in the garrison town of 
Sadaqa (Zadakatha), in the long history of whose complications lies 
the figure of the Ghassanid phylarch Abu Kharib, for whom see 
Irfan Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century, 2 vols. 
(Washington, D.C. 1995), passim [M. Kaimio]. Lesser documents, 
inv. 68, not a marriage contract but supplemental to one [A. 
Arjava], and inv. 69, fragments on taxes and a theft report [M. 
Vesterinen], receive due attention. The Petra papyri provide a point 
d'appui for a rich discussion of "Byzantine settlements in Petra and 
elsewhere" [T. Gagos]. 

Publications/discussions of new papyri: 

(a) literary and sub-literary: a Michigan fragment of the ro- 
mance of Metiochos and Parthenope [J. Alvares and T. Renner]; two 
Oxyrhynchus comic fragments, one seemingly from Menander's 
Hymnis [C. Austin]; some scrappy Geneva fragments apparently 
having to do with reading signs during sacrifices [A. Hurst]; a good 
introductory description of the much-anticipated Milan roll contain- 
ing epigrams of Poseidippos by one of the text's editors [G. Bastian- 
ini] (now published, Milan 2001); a presentation of the intriguing 
fifth-century (A.D.) Greek "textbook" in Armenian script, now pub- 
lished in ZPE 129 (2000) 223-58 [J. Clackson]. 


(b) documentary: a Roman-period document from the Reinach 
Collection on the transportation of grain by ship (understanding the 
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text is difficult; to judge from the plates, some revision of the read- 
ings is needed) [C. Dumoulin]; two Ptolemaic fragments from the 
University Library in Turku (Finland), one of them mentioning 
ucywuor [H. Koskenniemi]; a (rare) two-columned letter (P.Lond.inv. 
1228), probably from the archive of Apollonios the strategos (second 
century A.D.), for which see now ZPE 136 (2001) 182 IN. Litinas]; 
and a Lykopolis document of A.D. 535, of legal interest as "un acte 
relatif à une antikatallage," an exchange of land, involving land un- 
der lease [J. Gascou]. Of special interest to me (cf. ZPE 53 [1983] 
245-50) is that the lessee in line 3 is an Aurelius but the space for 
his personal name is left blank. In addition: four London and Cairo 
pieces from the archive of Dioscorus (three Greek, one Coptic) [J.-L. 
Fournet], an Arabic marriage contract (A.D. 1023) from Copenha- 
gen (P.Haun.Inv.Arab. 15), and a sixth-century Greek contract con- 
cerning marriage (P. Cair.inv. s.r. 3733 (22)) [A. Hanafil. 

In the last document, a few editorial conclusions are vitiated by misinterpre- 
tation and misreading. The text refers seemingly, and very unusually (line 3), to 
a cistern of Hermes. It may then be in the next line that "Parthenion" (with a 
definite article in the dative case preceding, governed by a dubiously read uetà) 
refers not to the bride's kyrios, but to another topographical feature. The editor 
(pp. 571-2) construes ffeuovikfjc [taEewc (lines 5-6) as referring to the ducal offi- 
cium, but if the writer had meant ducal he would have written dovkukfic or 
douktavijc. Instead, the reference here is probably to the praesidial officium of 
the Thebaid. This helps secure the sixth-century date established by the editor on 
palaeographical grounds, but also provides a terminus post quem of 539 (the 
probable date of Justinian's Edict XIII). Most important, the reading of line 1 (see 
vol. III, plate XXV) needs full revision: its preserved portion in fact begins with 
Jekdm (referring to the day of the month). This is followed by devté- 
pac ivò(ixtiovoc), the latter word abbreviated with extensive flourish at the end 
of the line. The text therefore dates to a second, not (as presented) to a seventh 
indiction, and there is no mention of Hermopolis in this line. The temptation is to 
look elsewhere, to Antinoopolis, or perhaps even Aphrodito, for the provenance of 
this papyrus. 

History, general. An important survey of "Documentary Papy- 
rology and Ancient History" should be singled out [A.K. Bowman]. 
Also: an essay on the shift over time from beer to wine consumption 
in Egypt and from crop oils to olive oil, treated not as a function of 
dietary Hellenization but as a response to ecological necessity. Ac- 
cording to the author of the latter, the demographic and fiscal pres- 
sure to produce wheat necessitated the use of as much arable land 
as possible. Vineyards and olive orchards did not compete for the 
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same kind of land but occupied specialty niches of artificially irri- 
gated land; thus the success of wine and olive oil [P. van Minnen]. 
Equally wide-ranging but on a different topic is a lively essay on the 
"parabola" of Hellenism (grecità) in the valley of the Nile, stressing, 
against the views of earlier, perhaps more idealistic, generations of 
scholars, the coexistence rather than the integration or fusion of 
Greek and Egyptian cultures. This, in the author's view, led inevi- 
tably to the gradual extinction of Hellenism and the ultimate as- 
cendancy of native culture [O. Montevecchi]. 


History, Ptolemaic. In terms of papyrology's traditional peri- 
ods for Egyptian history, the Ptolemaic is best represented in this 
volume. An extract from Lucian, Hippias 2 (an anecdote about the 
architect Sostratos of Knidos), is read to imply a violent takeover of 
Egypt by Ptolemy I after the division of Alexander's empire at 
Babylon [Y. Litvinenko]. Other contributions consider the role of 
the city of Ptolemais beyond its own borders [M. Abd-el-Ghani] and 
the administrative adjudication of water rights disputes in Ptole- 
maic Egypt [B. Anagnostou-Canas]. An important theoretical paper 
issues a broad challenge to the traditional view of the central power 
of the Ptolemaic state: it was not based on a "command economy." 
Instead, the Ptolemaic style of governing was "loose," adaptive to 
and (in effect) dependent on local power structures and "complex 
tenure arrangements"—and quite successfully so, even at its 
weaker moments [J.G. Manning]. Other studies consider: the tax 
structure of the Ptolemaic Fayyum with its tax units ranging 
through several intermediate levels (tax districts) from the village 
(or hamlet) to the nome as a whole, somehow coordinated with both 
demography (by design?) and topography (by intention?) [D.J. 
Thompson]; the physical descriptions of Jews in Ptolemaic papyri 
(not much different from those of non-Jews) [I.F. Fikhman]; and a 
rare word (ctpwuatodecuoc/-ov) in Plutarch, Caes. 49.2, the famous 
introduction of Cleopatra to Caesar: she wasn't after all carried in 
concealed in a carpet but in a bedroll (Australian "swag"), and she 
must have been fairly diminutive to have made that logistically 
possible [J. Whitehorne]. 

History, Roman. The Roman period is represented by a survey 
of recent work on the administration of Roman Egypt, with special 
attention to the decline in authority of the strategos in the second 
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half of the third century and various problems associated with lit- 
urgies [J.D. Thomas]; and, from a dissertation in progress, a study 
of the nomarch, suggesting (against Oertel) that this was, in the 
Arsinoite, not a state office (Staatsamt), but a position based on tax- 
contracting (an appendix produces a new edition of P.Bodl. I 34) [F. 
Reiter]. One other contribution, inspired by the then-fresh publica- 
tion of P.Oxy. LXIV 4435, sets out to clarify its context [B. Legras]. 
This entails a review of the conciliatory legislation of Septimius 
Severus aimed at the Alexandrian youth and Caracalla's subse- 
quent "pathological" extra-legal massacre in 216 (shedding light by 
the way on Dig. 48.19.28.3 [Callistratus]). 


History, post-Roman. The later periods are poorly repre- 
sented; papers that might have been noted here—on Dioscorus of 
Aphrodito, on the Lykopolis papyri, on the monastery of Apollo at 
Bawit—have been mentioned above. 


Law and society. Contributions here include a long and wide- 
ranging paper on legal anthropology and sociology in their possible 
application to juristic papyrology describing, by way of prolegome- 
non, how the Ptolemaic documents might be susceptible to such in- 
terdisciplinary treatment [J. Hengstl]. On points of detail, there are 
articles on: the reservation of special rooms in houses for menstru- 
ating women (more common than one might have thought) [F. 
Colin]; the capacity of women to pass on property, especially by 
means other than last wills and testaments (this is more a social 
than a legal study) [C. Balconi]; divorce procedures beyond the 
physical separation of husband and wife and the (probably nasty) 
procedure by accusation, mostly having to do (as one might expect) 
with the dowry and other property claims [U. Yiftach]; katagraphe 
as a registration of property whose concern was the transfer of tax 
liability from one party to the other, not just in sales but in other 
kinds of property transfers: gifts, donations, inheritances, cessions 
[M. Mirkovié]; weavers, textile workers, and the organization of 
their productive activities in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt [F. 
Ippolito]; and a close new look at the protracted and complicated 
"process" of Drusilla, with its overdue loans, hypothecated real es- 
tate, deceased debtor, change in children's guardians, and Drusilla 
herself, a Roman widow in an Egyptian environment, eager to pre- 
serve the family's property from confiscation and apparently skilled 
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at forestalling what should apparently have been an inevitable re- 
sult [H.-A. Rupprecht]. 


Art and the documents: There are two articles of interest 
here, one on Fayyum mummy portraits, especially on the "type" of 
the bejeweled young woman, insisting (against Borg's thesis) on 
these portraits as realistic and made during the lifetimes of their 
subjects. The earrings, necklaces, etc., worn by the subjects symbol- 
ize their social class and wealth, but more importantly contribute to 
the realism of the portraits, as can be demonstrated by references 
from documentary papyri, especially marriage contracts with lots of 
jewelry among the bride's "parapherna" [G. Schenke]. The other ar- 
ticle presents two more illuminated papyri from the Vienna collec- 
tion, patterns for high-class clothing designs; the papyrus illustra- 
tions and appropriate textile exemplars are compared to good effect 
with illustrations, some in color (vol. III, Tav. XXVIII-XXXV) [U. 
Horak]. 


Miscellaneous papers on points of literary or documentary or 
linguistic detail will be found throughout. These consider the Egyp- 
tian literary forerunners to the pirate-herdsmen (boukoloi) of the 
Greek novels [I. Rutherford]; the supernatural in the Greek novel 
[V. Iljushechkin]; the practice of magic associated with public baths 
(dangerous places especially after nightfall), though not reflected in 
the Greek magical papyri [B. Meyer]; calculations about the value 
of monads [R. Coles]; the pronunciation of Greek as suggested by 
ostraca from the eastern desert [A. Bülow-Jacobsen]; the festival 
uses of pine cones [M. Drew-Bear]; the mysterious slashed pi cen- 
tered on the first line of nearly 60 published letters of the Byzan- 
tine period. The latter does not represent m(apà) as first hypothe- 
sized by Grenfell and Hunt, and followed by many afterwards, but a 
monogram abbreviating the greeting m(Aeicta) y(aipew) [S. Daris]. 
Perhaps most important in this potpourri is an article, which may 
now be conveniently paired with Willy Clarysse's "Greek Accents on 
Egyptian Names," ZPE 119 (1997) 1777-84, on the Greek accentua- 
tion of Latin words [J. Kramer]. The basic point here (contra 
"Wackernagel's Rule") is that Latin words taken over into Greek 
were accented by Greek rules uninfluenced by the stress accents of 
the words when they were still Latin: once borrowed words were 
fully "Hellenized." One paper makes creative and effective use of 
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the documentary papyri to elucidate passages in the works of John 
Philoponus [L.S.B. MacCoull]. 


Reconsiderations of published literary and sub-literary 
papyri. À host of P.Oxy. literary papyri come up for review: P.Oxy. 
IV 664 + L 3544, a dialogue de imperio dramatically set in 6"-cen- 
tury B.C. Corinth, with the suggestion that IIüppavôpoc at Aristo- 
phanes, Equites 901 is a corruption of IIepiavòpoc [W. Lapinil; 
P.Oxy. VIII 1086, scholia on 7/iad II, which seem to derive rather 
directly, as Grenfell and Hunt had noted, from Aristarchus [J. 
Lundon]. The author of the latter discusses four exemplary 
passages (out of a possible 41), comments for which Aristarchus is- 
not credited by name, but whose methods are undeniably Aristar- 
chan. More: a re-edition with extensive commentary on P.Oxy. XV. 
1796 verso (both columns), a botanical poem on trees and plants 
familiar in the Egyptian landscape, with the persea tree as a lead- 
ing example [D. Fausti]; P.Oxy. XX 2262 and the conclusion to the 
prologue of Callimachus' Aitia [N. Natalucci]. À paper on P.Oxy. 
XXVI 2438 and Pindar's chronology discusses in particular how the 
phrase é&mf)áAAo- dative is technical rather than generic in the 
biographical tradition for indicating a younger man's birth (here, 
Pindar's) in terms of an older contemporary's floruit (here, Simoni- 
des), with a generation computed at from thirty to forty years [M. 
Negri]. And still more: À study of P.Oxy. XXXI 2569, with its alpha- 
betical list of comic poets and their plays, devotes specific attention 
to Aristophanes, for whom it appears that although some plays may 
have been lost, based on this list as many as 35 of the 44 known 
plays were still available in second-century Oxyrhynchus [R. 
Otranto]. A survey of passages in tachygraphic papyri, specifically 
those in commentary form (clusters of tetrads of associated words, 
often with one of them an author's name), calls for a revised edition 
of H. J. M. Milne's Greek Shorthand Manuals [G. Menci]. School pa- 
pyri of Homer are positively evaluated for their contribution to the 
textual tradition [R. Cribiore]. A reconsideration of the Kellis Iso- 
crates tablets and their annotations concludes they were a teacher's 
copy for instructing students who knew how to read but were not 
yet at the grammatical stage of education and speculates about the 
exemplar from which they were copied (a papyrus codex, perhaps 
double-columned) [K. McNamee]. A study of P.Mil.Vogl. II 46 reaf- 
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firms its second-century date and its literary (rather than documen- 
tary) nature as an account of the Ethiopian campaign of the prefect 
Petronius early in Augustus's reign [P. Manolli]. The Ptolemaic an- 
thologies, P.Tebt. I 1 and 2, literary extracts with documentary in- 
trusions (including the famous amnesty decree of 118 B.C.), are 
presented as having been copied for symposiastic recitations [F. 
Pordomingo]. The famous illustrated Tebtunis herbal, P.Tebt. II 
679, is extensively discussed, partly in connection with P.Tebt.Tait 
39-41 [A.E. Hanson]. Edition projects include one on Favorinus, De 
exilio (Pap.Vat.Gr. 11), with samples of revised readings [A. 
Tepedino Guerra], and a project entitled Commentaria et lexica 
graeca in papyris reperta (CLGP) [F. Montanari]. The structure and 
layout of this four-part work, a corpus of commentaries and lexica, ` 
are described, followed by a close discussion of P.Oxy. LXV 4452 
fragment 1 (on Iliad XIX) to demonstrate the manifold value of 
these sometimes neglected texts. 


The Herculaneum papyri, conveniently treated as a subset of 
literary papyri, are represented by more than a dozen papers (one 
published as abstract only [K. Kleve]). These include two general 
papers, one on theory and praxis in Philodemos' Rhetoric [R. 
Farese], the other a fervent defense of Philodemos' Epicurean or- 
thodoxy: He may not have written his own Physics (De natura), but 
in his ethical treatises he quotes liberally from the Master's own 
work on the subject [TM. Gigante]. The remaining contributions 
may be categorized as "new readings," for the most part prepara- 
tory to full re-editions of the works in question: "una revisione glo- 
bale," as one author puts it, facilitated by new autopsy, intervening 
scholarship, databases, and the technological blessings of the elec- 
tronic binocular microscope. These include the reconsideration of a 
passage in Philodemos' De bono rege (On the Good King according 
to Homer), P.Herc. 1507, Col. 34 [J. Fish]; the physical reconstruc- 
tion of Philodemos' Book 4 De musica (On Music), assorted P.Herc. 
numbers [D. Delattre]; the identification and reconstruction of 
three new initial titles in P.Herc. 222, 253, 1786 [M. Capasso]; a 
piece on the diacritical signs now visible (thanks to electronic mi- 
croscopy) in Epicurus' De natura, P.Herc. 1065 [P. Danella]; exam- 
ples of new readings in P.Herc. 1431, also from Epicurus' De natura 
[G. Leone]. A re-reading of the damaged subscription, along with 
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other considerations, leads to the suggestion that this papyrus be- 
longs to Book XXVII, supporting David Sedley's reassignment of 
P.Herc. 1417/1479 to Book XXVIII. Further: a new reading of a pas- 
sage in Epicurus' Peri Chronou, P.Herc. 1413 [A. D'Angelo]; a de- 
monstration of how corrected readings of stichometrical notations 
assist in the physical reconstruction of fragmentary rolls, with 
P.Herc. 403 + 1581 + 1425 as a case point (the first two, in that 
order, come from the early part of the same roll as the third) [G. Del 
Mastro]; prolegomena to a proposed new edition of P.Herc. 1008 
(Philodemos' De vitiis Book X), where (among much else) we briefly 
meet Pasquale Baffi, the Herculaneum Academician condemned to 
death in 1799 for his republican sympathies [G. Indelli]; new read- 
ings in P.Herc. 1055, lending further substance to Crónert's assign- 
ment of this text (whose subscription is lost) to Demetrius the 
Laconian, in a polemical work on The Form of God [M. Santoro]; a 
study of Philodemos' "Epicurean Memoirs," or Pragmateiai, an an- 
thology of letters from Epicurus and his early disciples, with 
Philodemos providing occasional editorial links, important for the 
early history of "The Garden" [C. Militello]. The two papyri under 
discussion in the last contribution, P.Herc. 1418 and 310, are de- 
monstrably copies from the same exemplar. 


Palaeography. Here we can find a small jeremiad with, as its 
starting point, Bernard de Montfaucon's treatment (1708) of Greek 
palaeography as a unitary field unfortunately fractured subse- 
quently in the isolation of our standard handbooks on the palaeog- 
raphy of the papyri [G. Cavallo]. Another paper demonstrates in 
practical terms the value of a unitary view of palaeography in its 
study of the oldest surviving Greek books (about ten in all, begin- 
ning with the Derveni papyrus), whose "quadrate" palaeography is 
strongly reminiscent of contemporary inscriptions [E. Crisci]. As for 
the teaching of writing in antiquity, as treated in another paper, 
the concern was not just letter shapes, but the order of strokes (duc- 
tus) to be used in drawing them. Here can be found an interplay be- 
tween conservatism and variation [A. Blanchard]. 


Christianity and the documents. From a project under the 
auspices of the University of Salzburg's Institut für Neutestamen- 
tliche Bibelwissenschaften come two articles on the language of the 
documentary papyri and the New Testament, one comparing the 
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language of the Epistle of Philemon and apprenticeship contracts 
for weavers [P. Artz-Grabner]. The other, though concerned specifi- 
cally with First Corinthians, sketches the general curve of such 
studies since the days of Deissmann's ebullience and their after- 
math, and, among other points, uses the example of the verb 
BeBarow in 1 Cor. 1:4-6 to caution against an insistence on a narrow 
juristic meaning of the verb as exemplified in papyrus-contracts [F. 
Winter]. An Australian project seeks to compile a New Testament 
lexicon with documentary parallels [G. Horsley]. A consideration of 
nomina sacra as pertinent to early papyri of the New Testament, 
including the famous Magdalen College Matthew, suggests that al- 
though nomina sacra increased in number over time from four to 32 
and should be in principle useful as criteria for the relative dating 
of New Testament papyri, they pose complications that make apply- 
ing this information not as easy as one may think, not only for the 
surviving manuscripts, but for notional reconstructions of their ex- 
emplars [R. Nevius]. Another paper compares color terms in the Bi- 
ble and the documentary papyri, especially as found in marriage 
contracts where clothing items of dowries are listed and described 
[A. Passoni dell'Acqua]. There are also under this heading a series 
of "notationes legentis" on a series of Christian letters on papyrus 
[TM. Naldini]; a survey of recently published Christian documen- 
tary papyri (to 325 A.D.) with some astute remarks on the corpus 
(now 46) of libelli of the Decian persecution [E. Wipszycka]; and a 
reconsideration of P.Lond. VI 1914 in its historical context (May 
335, just before the Synod of Tyre), exonerating Sir Harold Bell par- 
ticularly against the revisionist efforts of D. W.-H. Arnold [H. 
Hauben]. 


The literature of Egyptian Christianity. One article de- 
scribes a project to produce an edition of the Sahidic Coptic text of 
the Jeremian corpus (Jeremiah, Lamentations, Epistle of Jeremiah, 
Baruch), with a clear presentation of the inherent problems [F. 
Feder]. Another offers textual observations on P.Oxy. LXV 4442, 
verses from Exodos, with special attention to verses 13-16 (papyrus 
verso, lines 15-16) and the order of the commandments about adul- 
tery, theft, and homicide [D. Colomo]. À re-edition of P.Oxy. II 210, 
with its version of the good-tree good-fruit parable, affirms its 
status as an apocryphal gospel and explores its broader implica- 
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tions for Egyptian Christianity before the doctrinal divisions of 
later centuries [S. Porter]. There are editions of two new fragments 
from the apocryphon of Jannes and Jambre (Egyptian magicians, 
opponents of Moses), one from Michigan (a fragmentary sheet from 
a roll; the verso provides genealogical details from the beginning of 
the work) and the other from Heidelberg (a codex leaf; one side 
with the scene of the drowning of Pharaoh's army in the Red Sea, 
the other, with Jannes' lamentation over his terminal illness) [G. 
Schmelz]. Both fragments are assigned palaeographically to the 
fourth century; the latter's episodes overlap parts of P.Bodmer 
XXVI as reconstructed by Albert Pietersma. Another contribution 
reconstructs the Vienna fragments of a Byzantine liturgical booklet 
for Palm Sunday (probably 5" century, Fayyum; in Greek) [C. 
Grassien]; yet another presents a Strasbourg codex leaf with a li- 
turgical hymn from the canon for the Feast of the Presentation, at- 
tributed to Cosmas of Maiouma (fl. 7-8" centuries) [G. Husson]. 


Imaging and technology. Here one can learn about Phase 
Congruency Shadow Stereo and the imaging of incised Vindolanda 
tablets [A.K. Bowman]; the Leuven Database of Ancient Books 
(LDAB) [W. Clarysse]; the automatization of the Prosopographia 
Ptolemaica, with a description of the conversion process from index 
cards to database files and a list of anticipated publications related 
to this work [L. Mooren]; PIXE-analysis of chemical elements in 
inks and paints used on papyrus and other writing materials |I. 
Andorlini et al.]; satellite images and archaeological sites (including 
Antinoopolis, with plates, some in color) [M. Calamia et al.]. 


Mapping and archaeology. Of course, as demonstrated by 
one of the relevant articles here, schematic maps of regions can, 
and have been, made merely on the basis of the documentary 
papyri [cf. M.R. Falivene] (the results being what Dominic 
Rathbone sometimes refers to as "tube maps"), but better yet when 
these schematic maps can be tested on the ground by survey 
archaeology like that recently conducted in the southwest Fayyum, 
and now proceeding northwards [D. Rathbone]. A short piece 
(apparently only an abstract) touts the great value of the GPS 
(Global Positioning System), especially for sites in the desert [S.E. 
Sidebotham]. Another paper calculates the water inflow into the 
Fayyum in relation to the lake level of the Birka, concluding that 
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the Hellenistic-Roman lake level is comparable to that of today. The 
archaeological possibilities of the site of Qaret el-Rusas, at the far 
eastern shore of the lake, are recommended [P. Davoli]. Still 
another paper offers rules of thumb for identifying ancient sites 
using modern maps, telltale place names (non-Arabic), and on-the- 
ground inspection [R. Müller-Wollermann]. 


«ek 


What conclusions can be drawn from this rich and varied collec- 
tion? To start with, there is no doubt that we are presented with a 
mix of what is traditionally expected sprinkled with ingredients 
that are new (though not always entirely new). The former in- 
cludes, as always, the challenging, ongoing grunt work of editing 
and presenting the papyri to the public in usable editions, the abid- 
ing interest in papyrology as hoped-for handmaiden to Christian 
religious studies, and the intense interest among classicists in liter- 
ary papyri. The latter includes the applications of new technologies 
to the documents and to the landscape, the closer attention to pa- 
pyri as physical artifacts (including their layouts), the program- 
matic endeavors to reassign papyri to their archaeological settings, 
the promise of the Petra papyri. Ptolemaic historical studies seem 
to be especially lively; interest in the post-Roman periods has 
grown, but still lags. 


Much of this would have been familiar to those who attended 
the first papyrological congress in Florence, the fourth in the series, 
in 1935; but much would have been unexpected. That congress, 
whose published Acta included 39 contributions in 496 pages, fea- 
tured a half-dozen papers on juristic papyrology and a handful on 
the recent Italian excavations at Tebtunis, but also two papers in 
which the Herculaneum papyri play a role and one on new tech- 
niques for photographing ostraca. Still the 1935 "congressisti" 
probably would have been astonished at recent technological ad- 
vances and more than pleasantly surprised at the thriving specialty 
in the Herculaneum papyri with its extraordinary advances, an in- 
dustry all its own. They—I mean Bell, Calderini, Collart, Jouguet, 
Martin, Taubenschlag,Vitelli (present in spirit but indisposed), Wil- 
cken, and the rest—might also, as suggested in Naphtali Lewis's 
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"Reminiscences" (II 1343-4), have been pleasantly surprised at the 
growth in the association's membership and the numbers in atten- 
dance. Only one American gave a paper at the 4^ Congress, H.A. 
Sanders, on projects involving the Michigan collection. There were 
no Australians. The airplane has helped to make the congresses in- 
creasingly and more truly international. 


But from today's perspective, what is most remarkable is how 
well the amicitia has weathered the turbulent events since 1935, a 
fact amply attested by the volumes here under review, with their 
gracious inaugural pieces and concluding reminiscences. It is hard 
not to be moved when reading, as I did for a pleasant hour or so in 
the stacks of the Regenstein Library at the University of Chicago, 
the "Resoconto" of the 4" Congress (pp. xiii-xxv in the Acta). The 
pages are discolored and dry, the volume itself brittle and stored in 
a protective box. In it I read about the opening pageantry in the 
Grande Salone dei Ducento in the Pallazzo Vecchio, the dignitaries 
(political and papyrological) on the dais, the proudly displayed "gon- 
falon of the comune," the attendant valets and trumpeters in cos- 
tume; Pierre Jouguet's elegant remarks on papyrology as "une col- 
laboration ignorant la jalousie comme les frontières"; the narrative 
diary of papers delivered and excursions undertaken; the acclama- 
tion to meet next (in 1937 or 1938) in Oxford; the closing remarks 
about papyrology as a fraternity, a new renaissance in classical 
studies, a new Humanism better than the old, faith in the progress 
of all humanity. In the aftermath, much of this seems exaggerated, 
and trenchantly, sadly ironic—but not without a sparkle of truth 
and genuine hope. 


JAMES G. KEENAN 
Loyola University Chicago 
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SARISCHOULI, PANAGIOTA. Spätptolemäische Urkunden aus 
dem Herakleopolites. Agyptische Urkunden aus den Staatlichen 
Museen zu Berlin. Griechische Urkunden, XVIII.1 Band. Berlin: 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin—Preussischer Kulturbesitz; 2000. 135 
pages + 29 plates. ISBN 3-88609-413-8. 


This new volume of papyri from the Berlin collection contains 
29 texts that derive from one piece of mummy cartonnage. This car- 
tonnage is part of a larger group that was discovered in Abusir el- 
Melek (ancient Bousiris) during the excavations carried out by Otto 
Rubensohn in the years 1903-1905. Papyri coming from the same 
group of cartonnages have already been published elsewhere. 

In her general introduction, the editor discusses the process of 
recovering papyri from cartonnage (section I), historical aspects of 
the late Ptolemaic period (section II), prosopography (section III), 
and the contents and date of the papyri (section IV). Each text is 
accompanied by an introduction, translation and commentary. 
There are four brief appendices, dealing with the cast of officials in 
the Herakleopolite nome in the early first century B.C.? (I), prices 
for houses in the same period (II), monetary matters (III), and 
arabotoxotai (IV). At the end follow black and white plates of all 
texts included in the volume. 


The editor distinguishes two archives: the archive of the basili- 
kos grammateus Peteimouthes (2731-2752) and the archive of the 
basilikos grammateus Harchebis (2753-275'7). In addition there are 
two single texts that cannot be attributed to an archive (2758- 
27759). All papyri come from the Herakleopolite nome and date to 
the first century, which is still an underrepresented period in the 
papyrological documentation. The new texts, detailing palaeog- 
raphical, linguistic, administrative, and socio-economic aspects of 
this period, are therefore more than welcome. 


1 See the overviews by W. Brashear, BGU XIV Introd. (for the literary texts) 
and E. Salmenkivi in Akten des 21. Internationalen Papyrologenkongresses (199'7) 
1084, nn. 4-5 (for the documentary texts). 


2 AI] dates are B.C., unless otherwise stated. 
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Since both archives ended up in the same mummy cartonnage, 
they must have been together at the time of mummification. Al- 
though more texts from the same cartonnage, and belonging to the 
same archives, are yet to be published,? it would seem that all 
documents indeed reached the mummifiers in one lot. As such, we 
once again have the contents of the wastepaper basket of one of 
Egypt's official archives (see also Pap.Lugd.Bat. 29), comprising the 
texts removed from the archive of the basilikos grammateus of the 
Herakleopolite nome at some point after 78 (the date of the second 
archive). The fact that the group of papyri most likely reached the 
mummifiers as one lot also supports the date proposed by the editor 
for the second archive (78/77) versus the later date (49/8) proposed 
elsewhere (see pp. 30-4 for discussion). I do not think that the ar- 
chival importance of the documents presented here (largely con- 
cerned with the grain transport of one particular year, and there- 
fore outdated once the year was over) would warrant them being 
kept in the archives for about 40 years. 


The archive of Peteimouthes is the larger of the two. It contains 
22 texts, all dating to 87-85 (regnal years 31 and 32 of Ptolemy IX 
Soter ID. The majority of these are incoming documents. Thus there 
are two petitions (2731 [year 31 = 87/6]; 27324 [no year men- 
tioned]), and thirteen letters addressed to Peteimouthes by 
Sarapion, the overseer of the revenues (éxi tv xpocóóov)? of the 
Herakleopolite nome (2733 [year 31, Choiak 7 = 19 Dec. 87]; 2734 
[year 32, Choiak=Dec.86/Jan.85]; 2735 [year 32, Hathur 296 = 11 
Dec. 86]; 2736 [year 31 = 87/6]; 2737 [year 31 supplied = 87/6]; 2739 
[no year mentioned]); 2742B [year 31, Pauni 20 = 30 June 86]; 2744 


3 I do not understand why the remaining portion of the text belonging to 
2748 was not published here. I do hope that the coming publication of this frag- 
ment will present the entire text, including 2748. 

4 See the corrections to lines 6 and 12-13 by Charikleia Armoni, "Bemerkun- 
gen zu Urkunden," ZPE 136 (2001) 169-173, at 171-2. 


5 I agree with Armoni, ibid. 171 n. 14 and Bärbel Kramer, "Urkunden- 
referat," APF 47 (2001) 284-376, at 286, that Sarapion is not to be identified as 
strategos and overseer of the revenues, but only as acting in the second capacity. 


6 See Armoni, ibid. 172. 
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[year 31, Pharmouthi 11 = 22 Apr. 86]; 2747 [year 31, Mecheir' = 
Feb./Mar. 86]; 2748 [year 31, Mecheir 6 = 16 Feb. 86]; 2749 [ca. 
year 31, Epeiph 8 = 21 June 86]; 2750 [year 31, Pharmouthi 16 = 27 
April 86]; 2752 [year 31, Pauni = June/July 86]. All the letters from 
Sarapion to Peteimouthes consist of copies sent by Sarapion to an- 
other official, in all but one case (2744) to the sitologos Leonides.? 
The letters order Leonides to measure out grain, or to ensure that it 
is loaded on boats for shipment to Alexandria. These orders are 
copied to Peteimouthes in all cases because he is supposed to also 
order (cuvemctéAAew) or underwrite (cuvunoypaqgetv) the measur- 
ing of grain by Leonides. 

The remaining seven texts in the archive of Peteimouthes are, 
according to the editor, copies made by Peteimouthes of correspon- 
dence addressed by him to others. I would rather say they are 
drafts made by (the office of) Peteimouthes, which were then copied 
and sent out.? They are: 2738 [year 31, Epeiph 22 = 1 Aug. 86]; 
2740 [year 31 supplied = 87/6]; 2741 [year 31, Mecheir 18 = 28 Feb. 
86]; 2742A [year 31, Pauni 25 = 5 July 86]; 2743 [year 31, Pauni 26 
= 6 July 86]; 2745 [year 31, Pharmouthi 15 = 26 Apr. 86]; 2746A 
[year 32 supplied = 86/5]; 2746B [year 32, Hathur 16 = 28 Nov. 86]; 
2746C [year 32 implied = 86/5]; 2751 [no date; spring 86]. Two of 
these are addressed to the secretary (àvwuypaqeoc) of the bank 
(2745; 2746B), the remainder to secretaries of granaries in differ- 
ent toparchies. 


In a number of cases, the incoming and outgoing correspon- 
dence are related, as can be seen most clearly in the case of 2742, a 
tomos sunkollesimos containing a copy of correspondence by Petei- 
mouthes, in this case to Semtheus, the secretary of the granary of 
the Peri Polin toparchy (col. D, and the incoming letter from 
Sarapion (col. II). The letter from Sarapion is dated Pauni 20 (30 


7 Instead of the reading of the Macedonian month name Peritios by the edi- 
tor, see below. | 

8 [ think that the editor is right in suggesting that the correspondence sur- 
viving in 2735 and 2736 was also addressed to Leonides. 


9 Thus corrections can be found in three of the seven drafts: 2740, 2741, 
2743. 
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June 86), the note from Peteimouthes Pauni 25 (5 July 86). The 
combination of these two texts is very informative about the ad- 
ministrative procedure followed by the basilikos grammateus. 
Sarapion orders the sitologos Leonides to measure out a certain 
amount of artabas of wheat that he will receive from a certain Ko- 
moapis (col. II, lines 5-13). The basilikos grammateus Peteimouthes 
will have to underwrite this procedure (II, lines 9-10). Sarapion 
then sends a copy of the letter to Leonides to Peteimouthes (col. II, 
lines 1-13), who, thus informed, may indeed underwrite together 
with Leonides. In his turn, Peteimouthes informs the secretary of 
the granary of the Peri Polin toparchy about the coming procedures 
(col. I, lines 3-10; incomplete). 

While the basic procedure thus is very simple, the picture is 
confused somewhat by the occurrence of various notations in differ- 
ent hands on the two letters. At the top of the first column there is 
a note stating that the text has been read (line 1, &veyvo() for 
&véyvoX(v) or àvéjvo(cvou) instead of the completely incomprehensi- 
ble AckAnr(1Gôer) read by the editor ),10 and that a copy was made 
(line 2; see also n. 13 below), both on the same day (5 July 86). At 
the bottom of the second column, there are two notations, one "to 
the scribes" (lines 14-15), the other "to Herakleodoros" (line 16). The 
editor reads the month name in the first notation (line 15) as 
'En[tío, that is, July/August 86. However, in two parallel cases, no- 
tations to scribes and Herakleodoros are made on the same day as 
the date of the letter from Sarapion to Peteimouthes: 2744 and 
2750 (Pharmouthi 11 and Pharmouthi 16 respectively). It is 
therefore likely that in the case of 2742 the notes were made on the 
same day as well, and indeed it might be possible to restore IIo[ovt 
K in line 15, and supply it in line 16. In all, this suggests that the 
marginal notations at the bottom of the letter of Sarapion were 


10 This particular improvement to the text was made by Dieter Hagedorn. 
See Ármoni, op.cit. (above, n. 4) 173. 


11 This would suggest that the date of 2749, line 4 can be restored to the 
year 31, Epeiph 8 (the date of the marginal notations at the bottom). 
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made in the office of Sarapion, the overseer of the revenues, rather 
than in the office of Peteimouthes. 12 


The notes at the top of the first column were made at a later 
stage, after the letter had been received by Peteimouthes, and they 
show the next phase in the bureaucratic procedure. Peteimouthes 
drafts a letter to Semtheus, the secretary of the granary (most 
likely by dictation), has it copied into a final letter that at some 
stage was sent off to Semtheus, and checks the final letter against 
the draft.1? This letter will have included all correspondence lead- 
ing up to it, including the order from Sarapion, which incorporated 
the letter to Leonides. 


One may wonder whether in the other cases of such related cor- 
respondence (the letter of Sarapion and the draft by Peteimouthes), 
the documents were pasted together as well to form a tomos sun- 
kollesimos. Thus 2737 contains the letter from Sarapion to Petei- 
mouthes informing him of the letter sent to Leonides ordering the 
latter to load 2,000 artabas on a boat; 2738 is the note from Petei- 
mouthes informing most likely the secretary of one of the granaries 
about what is happening. In 2750 Sarapion sends Peteimouthes a 
copy of his letter to the sitologos Leonides ordering the latter to pay 
20 arabotoxotai; 2751 is the note in which Peteimouthes informs 
the secretary of the granary of the Peri Polin toparchy about this 
order. It may well have been that these texts were also pasted 
together originally, but were separated again during either the 
production or the destruction of the cartonnage. 


12 This would render an interpretation of Herakleodoros as an official in the 
office of the basilikos grammateus (p. 33) less likely. 


13 Although it cannot be established with certainty, it would seem that the 
second notation was made first, and that the first one was made last: the letter 
has to be copied before it can be "read," that is, checked for content (see BGU VIII 
1795 Introd. for this interpretation of dveyvw( )). I am not very comfortable with 
the reading &vrvyp(). Especially in 2745 II, line 1, the traces look more like ue- 
tayp(), which could be expanded to a form of the aorist passive participle of we- 
1vaypáqo, "to copy" (see F. Preisigke, WB II s.v.). Also in 2742 col. I, line 2, and 
2743, line 2, I am not happy with &vvwyp(), and there too uetayp() seems to fit the 
traces better, although admittedly not as neatly as in 2745. 
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The archive of Harchebis comprises 5 texts, two of which can be 
dated to 78. This archive, therefore, is a decade later than the ar- 
chive of Peteimouthes. All texts in this archive are letters from An- 
dromachos, who is identified as strategos by the editor, but who, on 
the basis of the parallel texts in the archive of Peteimouthes, could 
be the overseer of the revenues (¿mi vov xpocóóov) again: 2753 
[year 4, Hathur 11 = 21 Nov. 78]; 2754 [year 4, Hathur 22 = 2 Dec. 
78]; 2755 [no year preserved]; 2756 [no year preserved]; 2757 [no 
year preserved]. All of these letters sent to Harbechis include copies 
of correspondence sent by Andromachos to the sitologos Leonides. It 
may well be that here we have a link between the archives of 
Peteimouthes and Harbechis: nearly all documents have to do with 
grain, and hence with the sitologos Leonides. 


The editor has done a remarkable job in reading these first cen- 
tury B.C. documents, which are, in all their cursiveness, hard to 
read as they are, but even more so because they derive from 
mummy cartonnage. Although the editor acknowledges that she is 
not aiming "die Texte unter allen Gesichtspunkten auszuwerten" 
(p. 21), her commentary is somewhat uneven. There is ample dis- 
cussion of certain aspects of the documents (some of which do not 
really need such extensive treatment), but commentary is lacking 
in other cases where the reader may need it. A good example of 
such an omission concerns the word katàioyoc in 2732, line 6, 
which is discussed only palaeographically. However, as noted 
elsewhere, kováAoyoc is unusual in this context, and its presence 
requires some more explanation (or the reading should be 
changed).14 Furthermore, in 2747, line 2, there suddenly occurs a 
Macedonian month name. Although this is a very strange 
occurrence, both in the archive itself and in first century B.C. nome 
documents in general, the editor does not comment on its possible 
significance. In fact no significance should be attached to it, because 
I think it is possible to read Mey[e]ip, a normal Egyptian month 


name.19 


14 See Armoni, op.cit. (above, n. 4) 172-3. 


15 The text should then be dated to February/March 86. It still remains in- 
teresting that the grain delivery mentioned in the text refers to the coming 32"? 
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Overall, we have to thank the editor for persevering and pre- 
senting to us such difficult texts, which are a welcome addition to 
what we know about the early first century. The texts offer various 
points of interest which warrant further study, especially in rela- 
tion to the other first century cartonnage texts from the Herakleo- 
polite nome which have been published elsewhere (e.g. BGU VIII), 
or which will be published (by the editor and others). 


ARTHUR VERHOOGT 
University of Michigan 


ss, 


gested by Armoni, ibid. 174-5, although admittedly the reading raXactpatiotare 
as proposed by the editor is also not very convincing. 
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BOWMAN, ALAN K., P. GARNSEY, and D. RATHBONE (eds.), 
The Cambridge Ancient History. Second Edition, Volume XI. The 
High Empire, A.D. 70 - 192. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press; 2000. xxi + 1222 pages + maps and tables. ISBN: 0 521 
26335 hardback. 


The Cambridge Ancient History (CAH) justly remains one of the 
cornerstones of the study of ancient history in the English speaking 
world. It is also incidentally one of the few places where English 
speaking specialists reading outside their own fields of interest, 
interested general readers, and monolingual students can easily 
access the work of eminent European scholars. That tradition, 
established right from the beginning with CAH I! and exemplified 
too in the first edition of this volume, is continued here. The whole 
of Part II, on Government and Civil Administration, has been 
written by W. Eck, and other chapters have been contributed by H. 
Galsterer (ch. 10: Local and Provincial Institutions and 
Government), G. Alfoldy (ch. 13: Spain), C. Goudineau (ch. 14: 
Gaul), C. Rüger (ch. 15: Roman Germany), M. Sartre (ch. 21: Syria 
and Arabia) and J. Andreau (ch. 26: Commerce and Finance). Such 
a diversity and depth of scholarship is most welcome and 
underlines yet again the truly international and authoritative 
nature of the CAH. 


This new edition of Volume XI has been retitled "The High 
Empire" instead of the first edition's "The Imperial Peace," a change 
which is explained by the Editors (p. xix) in terms of a desire to 
present "a more dynamic picture" of the empire's survival. 
Nonetheless the title change perhaps sits uneasily with the more 
devolved and less centralist view of the Roman empire taken here, 
following on the pattern of the new edition of Volume X. It could 
also well be argued that pax was more important than imperium to 
most provincials throughout this period and that, to judge from the 
evidence from Roman Egypt at least, the majority of the empire's 
inhabitants had little personal contact with Roman imperial 
officialdom beyond the local level. 
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As with the previous volume, there has been something of a 
time lag between when the chapters were written and their final 
appearance. That probably does not matter too much. The Editors 
note (p. xxi) that most of the contributions were written between 
1991 and 1994, and that early contributors had the opportunity to 
update their contributions (although Alféldy's chapter 13 was 
written as far back as 1986) and there are many references in the 
bibliography to works published as late as 1997 and 1998. In any 
case a CAH volume is meant to be more like a grand cru Bordeaux 
(as it certainly is in price) than a Beaujolais nouveau: something 
that is well rounded and satisfying now and will also be just as 
good, if not better, thirty years down the track. I think that this 
volume goes a long way towards meeting those criteria, just as its 
predecessor, published first in 1936, has done. 


To the format of the new edition. An initial Narrative section, 
Part I, first gives us a broad overview of the political history of the 
period. M. Griffin gives a crisp account of the Flavians and follows 
it up with Nerva to Hadrian in Chapter 2. She could unfortunately 
take no account of B.M. Levick's recent Vespasian (London, 1999) 
(see p. 1, n. 1). Chapter 3 on Hadrian to the Antonines, by A.R. 
Birley, is equally matter-of-fact, although leavened by some nice 
touches of detail (p. 144: Hadrian in Egypt; p. 153: quotations from 
Aelius Aristides; p. 171: Marcus' Danube-swimming lions; p. 192: 
Commodus in the arena), reminding us as always of the utter truth 
of the truism that "the past is another country." Birley of course has 
an inside track when it comes to citing recent works since he 
himself is often the writer of them. He is thus able to cite not only 
the first edition of his own Hadrian. The Restless Emperor (London 
1997) but also its second edition which was published at the same 
time as this volume (2000). 


In Part II W. Eck gives an admirably clear and succinct account 
of the empire's government and civil administration. I can 
confidently predict that pp. 240-4, detailing the administrative 
posts in the areas under imperial control, will be much cribbed by 
students writing assignments and are even likely to be excised for 
that purpose by the less scrupulous. A third section, The Empire, 
ventures from the descriptive into more theoretical territory with C. 
R. Whittaker's account (ch. 8) of frontiers, and ancient and modern 
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concepts of what a frontier was, and Roman "frontier policy" based 
upon an ideology of infinite expansionism, and Brent Shaw's essay 
on Rebels and Outsiders (ch. 11). The latter has good points to 
make about banditry, as we would expect from his fundamental 
article in P&P 105 (1984) 3-52, and about the Roman theatre as a 
microcosm of the social order. But he seems to me to have wasted 
half a page with his figure 1 on p. 375, which as far as I can see 
adds little to his argument. These two offerings bracket the much 
more sober and factual accounts by M. Hassall of the Roman army 
of this period (ch. 9) and by H. Galsterer, on local provincial 
institutions and government (ch. 10), presenting the flip side, as it 
were, to Eck's Chapter 7. As always, the comparison of perspective 
which this arrangement provides is most welcome. 


Part IV, which is the longest section in the volume, follows the 
pattern of CAH X? by giving an historical description of the 
different regions of the empire, beginning with Rome and Italy 
itself (ch. 12). This is followed by chapters (13-22) on Spain, Gaul, 
Roman Germany, Africa, Cyrenaica, Britain, the Danube provinces, 
Greece and Asia Minor, Syria and Arabia, and Judaea. It will be 
seen that not every province or region has been granted a place and 
readers of BASP will be disappointed to see that Egypt is not 
featured at all, despite the presence of Alan Bowman and Dominic 
Rathbone, both well known for their work on the history and society 
of Roman Egypt, as Editors of this volume. 


The justification given by the Editors (p. xix) is that Egypt is 
treated in the new editions of Volumes X and XII. Yet events in 
Egypt during this period surely merit its inclusion as a region at 
least as illustrative of "an age marked by dangerous external 
attacks contained with difficulty and some of the most serious 
internal revolts ever raised against Roman rule" (p. xix) as any of 
Rome's other provinces. While it is accepted that it is impossible to 
cover everything, the Jewish revolt in Egypt, the revolt of the 
Boukoloi, and the support which Egypt gave to Avidius Cassius all 
merit attention from a regional viewpoint as do the effects of the 
Antonine plague there or the visit of Hadrian and the foundation of 
Antinoopolis. It is also the case that Bowman's own contribution on 
Egypt in CAH X* ch. 14b, while excellent, naturally concentrates 
upon the Roman conquest of the country and the establishment of 
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the Roman administration there and has little to say of second 
century developments. 


Maps are provided for several of these chapters on the regions. 
Many of them appear to be repeated from CAH X?, although it is 
worrying to see that on the general map (p. xvi) Antinoopolis did 
not exist in the time of Marcus Aurelius but Chester and York did 
(and under those names). For some reason, too, all the cities of 
Cyrenaica have dropped off the map of Africa (p. 516), while the 
road system has been omitted from the Cyrenaica map (p. 548). 
The Danubian and German regions are also less well served than in 
the preceding volume (no map at all of the latter). 


At least the maps are repeated. An annoyance which recurs 
several times in Part III is to find oneself referred back to CAH X’ 
for essential bibliography. With a work of this type it is mistaken to 
assume that all readers will have access to other volumes in the 
series, given their size and expense and the demands likely to be 
put upon a limited number of library copies. Each CAH volume 
should really be able to stand alone in this regard and it would 
surely be more appropriate for such information to be repeated 
again. After all, it would have taken up little enough space given 
the tiny font size used in the footnotes. 


It is with Part Va that this new edition diverges most widely 
from the first edition. Where previously we had chapters on Latin 
literature of the silver age, social life in Rome and Italy, art from 
Nero to the Antonines, and classical Roman law, we now find a 
section on Economy and Society which is the second longest of the 
whole work. Truly an age of iron, but a bright and polished one 
nonetheless. The materials which made up the sections of J. Wight 
Duff's long chapter on social life in CAH XI! ch. XIX have been 
recycled and remade in the light of more recent historical concerns 
and perspectives. In their place we are now given chapters (23-29) 
on The Land, Trade, Industry and Technology, Commerce and 
Finance, Demography, Status and Patronage, and Family and 
Household. The subject matter of these is often challenging, the 
writing sometimes necessarily technical, but all of them can be read 
with profit by expert and novice alike and the details often resonate 
frighteningly with some of our modern concerns about pollution or 
potential disaster (p. 793: "an estimated million cubic metres of 
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human waste produced each year by Rome;" pp. 815-6: "the quite 
literal decimation of the empire's population by the arrival in 165 of 
what was probably smallpox"). 


Part Vb, the final section of the volume, covers Art and Culture, 
with chapters (30-35) on Literacy, Literature and Sophistic, 
Philosophy, Medicine, Art and Architecture, and Religion. A notable 
divergence from the first edition is the omission here of any detailed 
account of silver Latin literature, for which the Editors refer us (p. 
xx) to The Cambridge History of Classical Literature. This is 
understandable given the amount of space which any worthwhile 
account of the literature of this period would have demanded, but it 
is an irritant to be sent yet again to CAH X? and XII’ to find out 
about the important developments in law which took place during 
this period or something about the further spread of Christianity. 


In conclusion, this second edition is a worthy successor to CAH 
XI’, which itself still has much to offer. Despite the book's price (it 
is to be hoped that it will appear in several paperback sections in 
due course) it is one which should be on the shelves of every profes- 
sional ancient historian. But unfortunately those particularly inter- 
ested in Roman Egypt, or Roman law, or the spread of Christianity 
in this period (i.e. much of BASP's readership) will need to dig 
deeper to ensure that they also have CAH X? and XII’ bracketing it. 


JOHN WHITEHORNE 


University of Queensland 
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